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INTRODUCTION. 


0 


T: 11 E diviſion af the fxtudiies of the Him mind 
into UnderRanding' and Will. is very ancient, and has 
been very generally adopted; the former compre- 
hending all our ſpeculative, elatter all our active 
Powers. * 2 
It is evidently the intention of our Maker, Hae 
man ſhould bean active and not merely a ſpeculative 
being. For this purpoſe; certain active powers have 
been given him, limited indeed in many reſpects, 
but ſuited to his rank and place in'the creatin. 
Our buſineſs is to manage theſe powers, by Lis ver 
poling to ourſelves the beſt ends, planning of 
proper ſyſtem of conduct that is in our er, — 
executing it with induſtry ind zeal; This is t 
wildom; this 1 is the * intention of our baths ' 
Every 


* 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


Every thing virtuous and praiſe-worthy muſt lie 
in che right uſe of our power; every thing vicious 
and blameable in the abuſe of it. What is not 
within the ſphere of our power cannot be imputed 
to us either for blame or praiſe. Theſe are ſelf- evi- 
dent truths, to which every unprejudiced mind 
yields an immediate and invincible aſſent. | 
Knowledge derives its value from this, that it 
enlarges our.power, and directs us in the application 
of it. For in the right employment of our active 
power conſiſts all the E dignity and worth of 
a man, and, in the abuſe and perverſion of it, all 


vice, corruption and depravity. 


Wie are diſtinguiſhed from the brute- animals, not 


leſs by our active than by our ſpeculative powers. 


- The brutes are ſtimulated to various actions by 
their inſtincts, by their appetites, by their paſſions. 
But they ſeem to be neceflarily determined by the 
ſtrongeſt impulſe, without any capacity of ſelf-go- 
vernment. Therefore we do not blame them be 
what they do; nor have we any reaſon to think that 
they blame themſelves. They may be trained up 
by diſcipline, but cannot be 8 by law.— 
There is no evidence that they have the conception 
of a law, or of its obligation. | 
Man is capable of acting from motives of a higher 
nature. He perceives a dignity and worth in one 
courſe of conduct, a demerit and turpitude in ano- 
ther, which brutes have not the capacity to diſ- 
„„ io 10 10130937 503 vilgehty | 
le perceives it to be his duty to act the worthy 
and the honourable part, whether his appetites and 
lions incite him to it, or the contrary. When he 
acrifices tue gratification of the ſtrongeſt appetites 
or paſſions to duty, this is 10 far from diminiſhing 
the merit of his conduR, that it greatly increaſes it, 
and. affords, upon reflection, an inward ſatisfaction 
and triumph, of which brute- animals are not ſuſ- 
ceptible. When he acts a contrary part, he has a 
| Why? | cConſciouſneſs 


—— —e © 
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| conſciouſneſs of demerit, to which they are no leſs 


ſtrangers. | | | | 

Since, therefore, the active powers of man make 
ſo important a part of his conſtitution, and diſtin- 
guiſh him ſo eminently from his fellow- animals, the 
deſerve no leſs to be the ſubject of philoſophical dit 
quiſition than his intellectual powers. 

A juſt knowledge of our powers, whether intel- 
lectual or active, is ſo far of real importance to us, 
as it aids us in the exerciſe of them. And every 
man muſt acknowledge, that to act properly is 
much more valuable than to think juſtly or reaſon 
acutely. | 
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OF ACTIVE POWER IN GENERAL. 
CH... 


Of the Nation of Adive Power. 


To conſider gravely what is meant by Active 
Power, may ſeem altogether unneceſſary, and to be 
mere trifling. It is not a term of art, but a com- 
mon word in our language, uſed every day in diſ- 
courſe, even by the vulgar. We find words of the 
ſame meaning in all other languages ; and there is 
no reaſon to think that it is not perfectly under- 
ſtood by all men who underſtand the Engliſh lan- 
age. m SN 24.6 
| believe all this is true, and'that an attempt to 
explain a word ſo well underſtood, and to ſhow that 
it has a meaning, requires an apology.” 
The apology is, That this term, fo well underitood 
by the vulgar, has been darkened by philoſophers, 
who, in this as in many other inſtances, have found 
great difficulties about a thing which, to' the reſt of 
mankind, ſeems perfectly dear. oO 
This has been the more eaſily effected, becauſe 


Power is a thing ſo much of its own kind; and 

ſo fimple in its nature, as not to admit of a logical 

definition. | Bahn 
1 It . 


* >. > 
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6 E $198 a FL Cnr, I. 
It is well known, that there are many things per- 


fectly underſtood, and of which we have clear and 


diſtin& conceptions, which cannot be logically de- 
fined. No man ever attempted to define magni- 
tude; yet there is no word whoſe meaning is more 
diſtinctly or more generally underſtood. We can- 
not give a logical definition of thought, of duration, 
of number or of motion. 


When men attempt to define ſuch things, they 


| give no light. They may give a ſynonymous word 
or phraſe, but it will probably be a worſe for a 
better. If they will define, the definition will either 
be grounded upon a hypotheſis, or it will darken 
the ſubject rather than throw light upon it. 

The Ariſtotelian definition of motion, that it is 
&« Aus entis in potentia, quatenus in potentia, has been 
juſtly cenſured by modern Philoſophers ; yet I think 
it is matched by what a celebrated modern Philoſo- 


pher has given us, as the moſt accurate definition of 


belief, to wit, „That it is a lively idea related to 


«: or aſfociated with a preſent impreflion,” T; reatiſe | 


of Human Nature, vol. i. p. 172. Memory,“ ac- 
cording to the ſame Philoſopher, is the culty 
„ by which we repeat our impreſſions, ſo as that 
<6 they retain, a conſiderable degree of their firſt vi- 
< vacity, and are ſomewhat intermediate betwixt 
* an idea and an impreflion.”” -/ 

EvcLip, if his editors have not done him OR; 
tice, has attempted to define a right line, to define 


unity, ratio and number. But theſe definitions are 


good for nothing. We may indeed ſuſpect them 


not to be Euciip's; becauſe they are never once 


quoted in the Elements, and are of no uſe. 
I ſhall not therefore attempt to define active pow- 


er, that I may not be liable to the ſame cenſure ; but 


ſhall offer ſome obſervations that may lead us to at- 
tend ta the conception we have of it in our own 
minds. 
1 Io Power 
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OF THE NOTION OF ACTIVE POWER. 7 


1. Power is not an object of any of our external 
ſenſes, nor even an object of conſciouſneſs.  _ * 

That it is not ſeen, nor heard, nor touched, nor 
taſted, nor ſmelt, needs no proof. That we are not 
conſcious of it, in the proper ſenſe of that word, 
will be no leſs evident, if we reflect, that conſciouſ- 
neſs is that power of the mind by which it has an 
immediate knowledge of its own operations. ' Power 
is not an operation of the mind, and therefore no 
object of conſciouſneſs, Indeed every operation of 
the mind is the exertion of ſome power of the mind; 
but we are conſcious of the operation only, the 
power lies behind the ſcene; and though we may 
juſtly infer the power from the operation, it muſt be 
remembered, that inferring is not the province of 


conſciouſneſs, but of reaſon. 


I acknowledge, therefore, that our having any 
conception or idea of power is repugnant to Mr. 
Lockk's theory, that all our ſimple ideas are got 
either by the external ſenſes, or by conſciouſneſs. 
Both cannot be true. Mr. Hume perceived this re- 
pugnancy, and conſiſtently maintained, that we have 
no idea of power. Mr. Locks did not perceive it. 
If he had, it might have led him to ſuſpect his the- 


ory; for when theory is repugnant to fact, it is 


eaſy to ſee which ought to yield. I am conſcious 
that I have a conception or idea of power, but, ſtrictly 
Rm: Lam not conſcious that I have power, _ 

I ſhall. have occaſion to ſhew, that we have very 
early, from our conſtitution, a conviction or belief 
of ſome degree of active power in ourſelves. | This 
belief, however, is not conſciouſneſs: For we may 
be deceived in it; but the teſtimony of conſciouſ 
neſs can never deceive. Thus, a man who is ſtruck 
with a palſy in the night commonly knows not that' 


he has loſt the power of ſpeech till he attempts to 


ſpeak ; he knows not whether he can moye his hands 
and arms till he makes the trial; and if, without 
making trial, he conſults his canſcioufnes' ever 1a” 
"P atten 


/ 
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attentively, it will give him no information whether 
he has Ioſt theſe powers, or ſtill retains them. 
1 From this we muſt conclude, har the powers we 
have are not an object of conſciouſneſs, though it 
would be fooliſh to cenſure this way of ſpeaking in 
popular diſcourſe, which requires not | accurate at- 
14 tention to the different provinces of our various 
i} faculties. The teſtimony of conſcionſneß is always 

unerring, nor was it ever called in queſtion by the 


:, # 


I greateſt ſceptics, ancient or modern. 


1 % 


2. A ſecond obſervation is, That as there are ſome 


things of which we have a direct, and others of which 
we have only a relative conception, power belongs 


- 


to the latter claſs... . 


Of ſome t 


1 


an 
1 


ces; vet this relative notion enables him to 
| Lift; guinh it from every other book in the library. 
[| There are other xelative notions that.are not taken 
1 from accidental relations, as in the example juſt 
now mentioned, but from qualities or attributes 
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OF THE NOTION OH AQTIVE:'POWER. 5 


of chis kind are our notions both of body and 


mind. What is body? It is, ſay Philoſophers, that 
which is extended, ſolid and diviſible. 1 the 
queriſt, I do not aſk what the properties of body 
are, but what is the thing itſelf; let me firſt know 
directly what body is, and then conſider its proper- 
ties? To this demand I am afraid the queriſt will 
meet with no ſatisfactory anſwer ; becapſe our no- 
tion of body is not direct but relative to its qua- 
lities. We know that it is ſomething extende 
ſolid and diviſible, and we know no more. 
Again, if it ſhould be aſked, What is mind? It 
is that which thinks. I aſk not what it does, or 
what its operations are, but what it is? To this L 
can find nq anſwer ; our notion of mind being not 
direct, but relative to its operations, as our nation 
of body is relative to its qualities. 3] 
There are even many of the. qualities of body, 
of which we have only a relative conception. What 
is heat in à body? It is a quality which affects the 
ſenſe of taych in a certain way. If you want to 
know, not how it affects the ſenſe of touch, but 
what it is in itſelf; this I confeſs I know not. My. 
conception of it is not direct, but relative to the 
effect it has upon bodies. The notions we have of 
all thoſe qualities which Mr. Locks calls ſecondary, 
and of thoſe he calls powers of bodies, ſuch as the 
power of the magnet to attract iron, or of fire to 
burn wood, are relative. | Ni 
Having given examples of things of which our 
conception is only relative, it may be proper to 
mention ſome of which it is direct. Of this kind, 
are all the primary qualities of body; figure, ex- 
tenſion, ſolidity, hardneſs, fluidity, and the like. 


Of theſe we have a direct and immediate knowledge 


from our ſenſes. To this claſs belong alſo all the ope- 
rations of mind of which we are conſcious. I know: - 
What thought is, what memory, What a purpoſe, A» 


There 


10 E 8 B I. Cray. I. 
There are ſome things of which we can have both 
a direct and à relative conception. 
conceive ten thouſand men or ten thouſand pounds, 


becauſe both are objects of ſenſe, and may be ſeen. 
But Whether I ſee ſuch an object, or directly con- 
ceive it, my notion of it is indiſtinct; it is only 
that of a great multitude of men, or of a great heap 
of money; and a ſmall addition or diminution makes 


no perceptible change in the notion I form in this 
way. But I can form a relative notion of the ſame 
number of men or of pounds, by attending to the 
relations which this number has to other numbers, 
greater or leſs. Then I perceive that the relative 
notion is diſtin& and ſcientific. For the addition of 


a fingle man, or a lingle pound, or even of a penny, 


is eaſily perceived. 


In like manner, I can form a direct notion of a 


polygon of a thouſand equal ſides and equal angles. 


This direct notion cannot be more diſtinct, when 
et by 


conceived in the mind, than that which 1 
ſight, when the object is before me; and I find it 
ſo indiſtinct, that it has the ſame appearance to my 
eye, or to my direct conception, as a polygon of a 


thouſand and one, or of nine hundred and ninety- 


nine ſides. But when I form a relative conception 


of it, by attending to the relation it bears to poly- 
gons of a greater or leſs number of ſides, my notion 


of it becomes diſtinct and ſcientific, and I can de- 


monſtrate the properties by which it is diſtinguifhed 
from all other polygons. From thefe inſtances it 


appears, that our relative conceptions of things are 
not always leſs diſtin, nor leſs fit materials for 


accurate reaſoning, than thoſe that are direct; 
and that the contrary — happen in a remarkable 


degree. 


Qur conception of power is relative to its exer. 
tions or effects. Power is one thing; its exertion is 


another thing. It is true, there can be no exertion 
without power; but there may be power that is not 
| exerted, 


can directly 
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exerted. Thus a man may have power to ſpeak 
when he is filent ; he may have power to riſe and 
walk when he fits ſtill. | 

But though it be one thing to ſpeak, and another 
to have the power of ſpeaking, I apprehend we con- 
ceive of the power as ſomething which has a certain 
relation to the effect. And of every power we 
form our notion by the effect which it is able to 
produce. 4 

Ic is evident that} power is a quality; and cannot 
exiſt without a ſubje& to which it belongs. 

That power may exiſt without any being or fab 
ject to which that power may be attributed, is an 
abſurdity, ſhocking to every man of common un- 
derſtanding. 

It is a quality which may be varied, not only in 
degree, but alſo in kind; and we diſtinguiſh both 
the kinds and degrees by the effects which they are 
able to produce. 

Thus a power to fly, and a power to reaſon, are 
different kinds of power, their effects being different 
in kind. But a power to carry one hundred weight, 
and a power to carry two hundred, are different 
degrees of the ſame kind. 

4. We cannot conclude the want of power from 
its not being exerted ; nor from the exertion of a 
leſs degree of power, can we conclude that there is 
no greater degree in the ſubject. Thus, though a 
man on a particular occaſion ſaid nothing, we can- 
not conclude from that circumſtance, that he had 
not the power of ſpeech; nor from a man's 
ing ten pounds weight, can we conclude that he had 
not power to carry twent 

5. There are ſome * that have 2 contrary, 
others that have not ; power is a quality of the 
latter kind. 

Vice is contrary to virtue, miſery to happineſs, 
hatred to love, negation to affirmation ; but there 
is no contrary to power. Weakneſs or impotence 

are 


2, KA Ard; G8 1 
are defects or privations of power, but not con- 


traries to it. CC 

If what has been ſaid of power be eaſily under- 
ſtood, and readily aſſented to, by all who, under- 
ſand our language, as I believe it is, we may from 
this juſtly conclude, That we have a diſtinct notion 
of pawer, and may reaſon about it with under- 
Handings though we can give no logical definition 
re e 
If power were a thing of which we have no idea, 
as ſome Philoſophers have taken much pains to 
prove, that is, if power were a word without any 
meaning, we could neither affirm nor deny any thing 
concerning it with underſtanding. We thou d have 
equal reaſon to ſay that it is a ſubſtance, as that it 
4s quality ; that it does not admit of degrees as 
that it does. If the underſtanding immediately aſ- 
{ents to one of theſe aſſertions, a0 revolts from the 
contrary, we may conclude with certainty, that we 
500 ſome meaning upon the word power, that is, 

at we have ſome idea of it. And it is chiefly for 
the ſake of this concluſion, that I have enumerated 
ſo many obvious things concerning 1 1215 

The term active power is uſed, I conceive, to 
diſtinguiſh it from ſpeculative powers. As all lan- 

ages diſtinguiſh action from ſpeculation, the fame 
diſtinction is applied to the powers by which they 
are produced. The powers of ſeeing, hearing, re- 
membering, diſtinguiſhing, judging, reaſoning, are 
ſpeculative powers; the power of executiin any 
Work of art or labour is active power. 14 
There are many things related to power, in ſuch 
a manner, that we can hayg no notion of them if 
The exertion of a 


— 


active power we call acbn; and 
as every action produces ſome change, ſo every | 
change muſt be cahſed by {ome exertion, or by the 
<ellation of ſame cxertiop of power. That which 
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call the cauſe of that change; and the change pro- 
duced, the et of that cauſe, 

When one being, „ e active power, produces 
any change upon another, the laſt is is ſaid to be paſe 
five, or TAP, be acted upon, Thus we ſee that action 
and paſſion, cauſe and effect, exertion and opera- 
tion, haye ſuch a relation to active power, that if it 
be underſtood, they are underſtood of conſequence; 
but if power be a Word without ' any meaning, all 


8 thoſe wor ds Which a Are related to it, muſt be words 
y ungut 207 aranngs They are, 107077 com- 
8 mon words in our language; and equivalent words 


have always been common in all Ianguages. 

It wouldhe very ſtran indeed, if mankind had 
al ays. uſed. 1 theſe 1 7ords. 0 familiarly, without per- 
cciving we. they ad no meaning; and that this 
SHOE Jon's have been firſt made by a a Philofo- 


E 

p re ſent age. 5 1 
8 10 I, on it might be maintained. that 
0 | 195100 10 are words 11 10: all languages to expreſs 
4 ht 1785 95 to "fignify th the various colours which 


9715 of: ht; Vet 8 all. e the 
begin ung of the world. b blmd, and never 
1 115 of fight, or 6 2A But there ate 
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Turgi 5 are, 1 bene no abſtrack 1 TEE that 
are to be found more early, or more notions „in 
the minds of men, than thoſe of acting, and being 
acted upon. Every child that underſtands the dit 
tinction between ſtriking and being ſtrück, muſt 
have the conception bf a tion and paſſion: 


We find accordingly, that there is no language o 


imperfect, but that it has active and paſſive verbs, 


: and participles; ; the one ſignifying eme Kind of 


action; the other the being ated upon.” This diſ- 
"tinction enters into the 9 e e of all 


languages. 


Ave verbs have 2 form and conſtru; ion proper 


to themſelyes ; paſſive 7 a different form and a 
different conſtruction. In all langu guage, the nomi- 


native to an active verb is the agent; 35 


e thing 4 7585 


upon is put in an oblique caſe. In paſſive yerbs, th 

thing acted t upon is the nominative, aid the A at, 
if expreſſed, muſt be in an oblique cafe ; as in this 
example: Raphael drew the. Cartoons ; 5. the Cartoons 
were drawn by Raphael. 


G Gn Ui 


Every diſtinction which er And | in che trudture 

f all languages, muſt have been familiar to thoſe 

who framed the languages at firſt, and to all who 
ſpeak them with underſtanding. 

It may be objected to this ar ment, taken from 
the ſtructure of language, in the uſe of active and 
paſſive verbs, that active verbs are not always uſed 
to denote an action, nor is the nominative before an 


active verb, conceived in all caſes to be an agent, 


in the ſtrict ſenſe of that word; that there are many 
Paſſive verbs which have an ative ſignification, and 
active verbs which have a paſſive. From theſe facts, 
it may be thought a juſt concluſion, that in con- 
triving the different forms of active and paſſive 
verbs, 
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verbs; and their different conſtruction, men have 
not been governed by a regard to any diſtinction 
between action and paſſion, but by chance, or ſome 
accidental cauſe. 370 bed a 
In anſwer to this objection, the fact on which it 
is founded, muſt be admitted; but I think the con- 
cluſion not juſtly drawn from it, for the following 
reaſons: N | Hy 
1. It ſeems contrary. to - reaſon, to attribute to 
chance or accident, what is ſubject to rules, even 
though there may be exceptions to the rule. The 
exceptions may, in ſuch a caſe, be attributed to ac- 
cident, but the rule cannot. There is perhaps hard- 
ly any thing in language ſo general, as not to admit 
of exceptions. It cannot be denied to be a general 
rule, that verbs and participles have an active and a 
paſſive voice; and as this is a general rule, not in 
one language only, but in all the languages we are 
acquainted with, it ſhews evidently that men, in the 
earlieſt ſtages, and in all periods of ſociety, have 
diſtinguiſhed action from paſſioun. 
2. It is to be obſerved, that the forms of language 


t, are often applied to- purpoſes different from thoſe 
is for which they were enen intended. The va- 
1s rieties of a language, even the moſt perfect, can 
I never be made equal to all the variety of human 
re MW conceptions. The forms and modifications of lan- 
ſe guage muſt be confined within certain limits, that 
10 they may not exceed the capacity of human memo- 


Therefore, in all languages, there muſt be a 
m kind of frugality uſed, to make one form of ex- 
d preſſion ſerve many different purpoſes, like Sir Hu- 
d dibras's dagger, which, though made to ſtab or break 
n a head, was put to many other uſes. Many ex- 
t, amples might be produced of this frugality in lan- 
y guage. Thus the Latins and Greeks had ſive or ſix 


d caſes of nouns, to expreſs the various relations that 
8, one thing could bear to another. The genitive caſe 
* muſt have been at firſt intended to expreſs ſome one 
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capital felation, ſuch as tliat of 7 —.— or of pro- 
perty; but it would be very difficult to enumerate 
all the relations which, in the progreſs of language, 
it was uſed to expreſs. The ſame obſervation m_ 
be applied to other caſes of nouns. 

The lighteſt ſirmifitude or analogy is thous t ſuf. 
Relent to juſtify the extenſion of a form o peech 
beyond its proper meaning, whenever the linguage 
does not afford a more proper form. In the moods 
of verbs, a few of thoſe which occur moſt frequent- 
Iy are diſtinguiſhed by different forms, and US are 
made to ſupply all the forms that are wanting. The 
fame obler vation may be applied to What is called 
the voicet of verbs. An active and a paſſive are the 
capital ones; ſome languages have more, but no 
language ſo many as to anſwer to all the variations 

of Hamman thüugft. We enänst always coin new 


Ges, and therefore muſt uſe ſome onè or other of 
thoſe that are to be found in 92 language, though 


at firſt intended for another purpoſe. 

A third obſervation Is ar ler to the objection 
is, That we kan point out à cauſe of the frequent 
miſapplication of active verbs, to things which have 
no proper activity: A cauſe which extends to the 

ater part of ſuch miſapplications, and which con- 
rms the account I have given of the proper inten- 

tion 05 active and paſſive verbs. 
As there is no principle; that appears to be more 
univerfally acknowledged by mankind, from the 
firſt dawn Of reaſon,” than, that every change we 
obſerve in nature muſt Have a cauſe; ſo this is no 
ſooner perceived, than there ariſes in the kuman 
mind, a ſtrong deſire to know the cauſes of thoſe 
changes that fall within our obſervation: © Felix qui 
potnuit rerum cognoſcere'cau 5, is the voice of nature in 
all men. Nor is there äny thing that more early 
diſtinguilkes the rational from the brute” eréstion, 
than this avidity to know'the cauſes of things,” 'of 


It 
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It muſt ſurely be admitted, that in theſe periods 
wherein languages are formed, men are but poorly 
furniſhed for carrying on this inveſtigation with ſuc- 
ceſs. We ſee, that the experience of thouſands of 
years is neceſſary, to bring men into the right track 
in this inveſtigation, if indeed they can yet be ſaid 
to be brought into it. What innumerable errors 
rude ages muſt fall into, with regard to cauſes, from 
impatience to judge, and inability to judge right, 
we may conjecture from reaſon, and may fee from 
experience; from which I think, it is evident, that 
ſuppoſing active verbs to have been originally in- 

S tended to expreſs what is properly called action, and 
their nominatives to expreſs the agent; yet, in the 
rude and barbarous ſtate wherein languages are form- 
ed, there muſt be innumerable miſaplications of ſuch 
verbs and nominatives, and many things ſpoken of 
as active, which have no real activity. FRY 

To this we may add, that it is a general preju- 
dice.of our early years, and of rude nations, when 
we perceive any thing to be changed, and do not per- 
ceive any other thing which we can believe to be the 
cauſe of that change, to impute it to the thing it- 
ſelf, and conceiye it to be active and animated, fo far 
as to have the power of producing that change in 

itſelt. Hence, to a child, or to a ſavage, all nature 

ſeems to be animated; the ſea, the earth, the air, 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars, rivers, fountains and 
groves, are conceiyed to be active and animated be- 
ings As this is a ſentiment natural to man in his 

Tude ſtate, it has, on that account, even in poliſhed 

nations, the veriſimilitude that is required in poetical 

Dans and fable, and makes mapa ne one of 

the molt agreeable figures in poetry and eloquence. 

The 2 of i pig adi, probably is, that we 
judge of other things by ourſelves, and therefore are 
diſpoſed to aſcribe to them that life and activity 

which we know to be in ourſelves. 3 

A little girl aſcribes to her doll, the paſſions and 

lentiments the feels in 8 Even brutes N 
| ve 
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have ſomething of this nature. A young cat, when | 
ſhe ſees any briſk motion in a feather or a ſtraw, is 
rompted, by natural inſtinct, to hunt it as ſhe would 
unt a mouſe; 7 . 8 BY 
Whatever be the. origin of this prejudice in man- 
kind, it has a powerful influence upon language, and 
leads men, in the ſtructure of language, to aſcribe 
action to many things that are merely paſſive; be- 
cauſe, when ſuch forms of ſpeech were invented, 
thoſe things we really believed to be active. Thus 
we ſay, the wind blows, the ſea rages, the ſun riſes 
and ſets, bodies gravitate and move. 3 
When experience diſcovers that theſe things are 
altogether inactive, it is eaſy to corred our opinion 
about them; but it is not ſo eaſy to alter the eſtab- 
liſhed forms of language. The moſt perfect and the 
moſt poliſhed languages are like old furniture, which 
is never perfectly ſuited to the preſent taſte, but re- 
tains ſomething of the faſhion of the times when it 
was made. an pri ab oo apc - 
Thus, though all men of knowledge believe, that 
the ſucceſſion of day and night is owing to the rota- 
tion of the earth round its axis, and not to any di- 
urnal motion of the heavens; yet we find ourſelves | 
under a neceſſity of ſpeaking in the old ſtyle, of the 
ſun's riſing and going down, and coming to the me- 
ridian. And this ſtyle is uſed, not only in converſ- 
ing with the vulgar, but when men of knowledge 
converſe with one another And if we ſhould ſup- | 
poſe the vulgar to be at laſt ſo far enlightened, as to 
Tos the ſame belief with the learned, of the cauſe of 
day and night, the ſame ſtyle would ſtill be uſed. } 
Prom this inſtance we may learn, that the language 
of mankind may furnith good evidence of opinions 
Which have been early and univerſally entertained, | 
and that the forms contrived for expreſſing ſuch opi- | 
nions, may remain in uſe after the oppinions which 


gave riſe to them have been 5 78 0 
Active verbs appear plainly to have been firſt con- 
trived to expreſs action. They are ſtill in general ap- 
="... | 5 plied 
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lied to this purpoſe. And though we find/many 
inſtances of the application of active verbs to things 
which we now believe not to be active, this ought to 
be aſcribed to mens having once had the belief that 
thoſe things are active, and perhaps, in ſome caſes, 
to this, that forms of expreſſion are commonly ex- 
tended, in courſe of time, beyond their original in- 
tention, either from analogy, or becauſe more, pro- 
r forms for the purpoſe are not found in language. 

Even the miſapplication of this notion of action 
and active power ſhews that there is ſuch a notion 
in the human mind, and ſhews the neceſſity theres 
in philoſophy of diſtinguiſhing the proper application 
of theſe words, from the vague' and im r-apphi- 
cation of them, founded: on common Suages ar 
on popular prejudice. Fel 

Another argument to ſhew chat all men bene a 
notion or idea of active power is, that there are ma- 
ny operations of mind common to all men who have 
reaſon, and neceſſary in the ordinary conduct of life, 
which imply a belief of active N in — and 
in others. y 

All our volitions and efforts to act, all our deliber- 
ations, our purpoſes and promiſes, imply a belief of 
active power in ourſelves; our counſels, exhortati- 
ons and commands, imply 2 belief of active power 
in thoſe to whom they are addreſſed. 

If a man ſhould make an effort to fly to the moon; 
if he ſhould even deliberate about it, or reſolve to ao 
it, we ſhould conclude him to be lunatic; and even 
pace would not account for his conduct, unleſs it 
mad im believe the thing to be in his power. 

If a man promiſes to pay me a ſum of money to- 

morrow, without believin that it will then be in his 
power, he is not an honeſt man; and, if I did not 
believe that it will then be in his power, 1 Would 
have no dependence on his promiſe. 

All our power is, without doubt, dba Gm 
the Author of our being, SD as he.gare it 22 5 
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he may take it away when he will. No man can 
be certain of the continuance of any of his powers 
of body or mind for a moment; and, therefore, in 
every promiſe, there is a condition underſtood, to 
wit, if we live, if we retain that health of body and 
ſoundneſs of mind which is neceſſary to the —— 
ance, and if nothing happen, in the providence of 
Go, which puts it out of our power. The rudeſt 
ſavages are taught by nature to admit theſe conditi- 
ons in all promiſes, whether they be expreſſed or not; 
and no man is charged with breach of promiſe, when 
he fails through the failure of theſe conditions. 
It is evident, therefore, that, without the belief of 
ſome active power, no honeſt man would make a pro- 
miſe, no wiſe man would truſt to a promiſe; and it 
is no leſs evident, that the belief of active power, in 
ourſelves or in others, implies an idea or notion of 
active power. A's FF 
- The ſame reaſoning may be applied to every in- 
ſtance wherein we give counſel to others, wherein 
we perſuade or command. As long, therefore, as 
mankind are beings who can deliberate and reſolve 
and will, as long as they can give counſel, and 
exhort, and command, they mult believe the ex- 
iſtence of active power in themſelves, and in others, 
and therefore muſt have a notion or idea of active 
power. re Is 540175 Nut 
It might farther be obſerved, that power is the 
proper and immediate object of ambition, one of 
the moſt univerſal paſſions of the human mind, and 
that which makes the greateſt figure in the hiſtory 
of all ages: Whether Mr. Hums, in defence of his 
fyſtem, would maintain that there is no ſuch paſſion 
in mankind as ambition, or that ambition is not a 
vehement defire of power, or that men may have a 
vehement deſire of power, without having any idea 
| — power, I will not Lr to divine. pi e 

elp repeating my apology for inſiſting ſo long in 
— of ſo nth abſurdity. kisacaph | 
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tal doctrine in a late &lebrated fyſtem of human 
nature, that we have no idea of power, not even in 
the Deity ; that we are not able to diſcover a ſingle 
inſtance of it, either in body or ſpirit, either in ſupe- 
rior or inferior natures ; and that we deceive our- 
ſelves when we imagine that we are poſſeſſed of any 
idea of this kind. 1 WEEN 
To ſupport this important doctrine, and the out. 
works that are raiſed in its defence, a great part of 
the firſt volume of the Treatiſe of Human Nature is 
employed. That ſyſtem abounds with concluſions 
the moſt abſurd, that ever were advanced by any 
Philoſopher, deduced with great acuteneſs, and in- 
genuity, from principles Daumen received by 
Philoſophers, To reje& ſuch concluſions as unwor-. 
thy of a hearing, would be diſreſpectful to the inge- 
nious author; and to refute them is difficult, and 
appears ridiculous, | 76 abs 

It is difficult, becauſe we can hardly find princi- 
ples to reaſon from, more evident than thoſe we with 
to prove; and it appears ridiculous, becauſe, as this 
author juſtly obſerves, next to the ridigule of deny- 
ing an evident truth, is that of taking much pains 
to prove it. 

Proteſtants complain, with juſtice, of the hardſhip 
put on them by Roman Catholics, in requiring them 
to prove that bread and wine is not fleth and blood. 
They have, however, ſubmitted to this hardſhip for 
the ſake of truth. I think it no leſs hard to be put 
to prove that men have an idea of power. 

What convinces myſelf that I have an idea of pow- 
er is, that I am conſcious that I know what I mean 
by that word, and, while I have this conſciouſneſs, 
I diſdain equally to hear arguments for or againſt my 
having ſuch an idea. But it we would convince thoſe, 
vho, being led away by prejudice. or by authority, 
deny that they have any ſuch idea, we muſt conde- 
ſcend to uſe ſuch arguments as the ſubject will arg: 
and ſuch as we thould uſe with a man who.hy old 
, 255 deny 
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imply a conviction of ſome degree of power in our- 


Gurces, or both. Of this, ſeveral inſtances might 
( A * be 
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deny that mankind have afiy idea of magnitude or 
of equalzey; 2 +2. 
The arguments I have adduced are taken from 
theſe ſive topics: 1. That there are many things 
that we can affirm or deny concerning power, with 
underſtanding. 2- That there are, in all languages, 
words ſignifying, not only power, but ſignifying ma- 
ny other things that imply power, fuch as, action and 
paſſion, cauſe and effect, energy, operation, andothers. 
3. That in the ſtructure of all languages, there is an 
active and paſſive form in verbs and participies, and 
2 different conſtruction adapted to theſe forms, of 
which diverſity no account can be given, but that it 
has been intended to diſtinguiſh action from paſſion. 
4. That there are many operations of the human 
mind familiar to every man come to the uſe of reaſon, } 
and neceffary in the ordinary conduct of life, which 


ſelves and in others. 5. That the deſire of power is 
one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions of human nature. 
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Of Mr. Lockx's Account of our Idea of Power. f 


1 HIS author, having refuted the Carteſian doc- 
_ trine of innate ideas, took up, perhapst oo raſhly, | 
an opinion that all our ſimple ideas are got, either by 
ſenſation or by reflection; that is, by our external 
ſenſes, or by conſciouſneſs of the operations of our 
"own minds. : "| 
© Through the whole of this Effay, he ſhews a fa- | 
therly affection to this opinion, and often ſtrains ve- 
ry hard to reduce our ſimple ideas to one of thoſe 
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be given, in his account of our idea of ſubſtance, 
of duration, of perſonal identity. Omitting theſe, 
as foreign to the preſent ſubject, I ſhall only take no- 
tice of the account he gives of our idea of power. 

The ſum of it is, That obſerving, by our ſenſes, - 

various changes in objects, we collect a poſſibility in 
one object to be changed, and in another a poſſibi- 
lity of making that change, and ſo come by that idea 
which we call power. | . 
Thus we fay the fire has a power to melt gold, and 
gold has power to be melted ; the firſt he calls active, 
the ſecond paſſive power. 
He thinks, however, that we have the moſt diſtinct 
notion of active power, by attending to the power 
which we ourſelves exert, in giving motion to our 
bodies when at reſt, or in directing our thoughts to 
this or the other object as we will. And this way of 
forming the idea of ower, he attributes ta reflecti- 
on, as he refers the it to ſenſation. 

On this account of the origin of our idea of pow- 
er, I would beg leave to make two remarks, with 
the reſpect that is moſt juſtly due to ſo great a Philo- 
ſopher, and ſo good a man. | | 

1. Whexeas he diſtinguiſhes power into active and 
pa//rve, I conceive paſſive power is no power at all, 
He means by it, the poſſibility of being changed. 
To call this power, ſeems to be a miſapplication of 
the word. I do not remember to have met with the 
phraſe paſſive power in any other good author. Mr. 
Locke ſeems to have been unlucky in inventing it; 
and it deſerves not to be retained in our language. 
Perhaps he was unwarily led into it, as an oppolite 
to active power. But I conceive we call certain 
powers active, to diſtinguiſh them from other pow- 
ers that are called /peculative, As all mankind diſtin- 

iſh action from ſpeculation, it is very proper to 
diſtinguiſh. the powers by which thoſe different 
operations are performed, into active and ſpecula- 
tive. Mr. Locks indeed acknowledges that active 
| me” my e 
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power is more properly called power; but I ſee no 
propriety at all in paſſive power; it is a powerleſs 
power, and a contradiction in terms. 
2. I would obſerve that Mr. Locks ſeems to have 
impoſed upon himſelf, in attempting to reconcile 
this account of the idea of power to his favourite doc. 
trine, That all our fimple ideas are ideas of ſenſati- 
on, or of reflection. 
There are two ſteps, according to his account, 
which the mind takes, in forming this idea of pow- 
er; fiſt, It obſerves changes in things; and, ſecondly, 
From theſe changes, it infers a cauſe of them, and a 
power to produce them. 
If both theſe ſteps are operations of the external 
ſenſes, or of conſciouſneſs, then the idea of power 
may be called an idea of ſenſation, or reflection. 
But, if either of thoſe ſteps requires the co-operation 
of other powers of the mind, it will follow, that 
the idea of power cannot be got by ſenſation, nor by 
reflection, nor by both together. Let us, therefore, 
conſider each of theſe ſteps by itſelf. 
Firſt, We obſerve various changes in things. 
And Mr. Locks takes it for granted, that changes 
in external things are obſerved by our ſenſes, and 
that changes in our thoughts are obſerved by con- 
ſciouſneſs. 
I grant that it may be faid, that changes in things 
are obſerved by our ſenſes, when we do not mean 
to exclude every other faculty from a ſhare in this 
operation. And it would be ridiculous to cenſure 
the phraſe, when it is ſo uſed in popular difcourſe. 
But it is neceſſary to Mr. Locxe's purpoſe, that 
changes in external things ſhould be obſerved by the 
ſenſes alone, excluding every other faculty; becauſe 
every faculty that is neceſſary in order to obſerve 
the change, will claim a ſhare in the origin of the 
idea of power. W 

Now, it is evident, that memory is no leſs neceſ- 
ſary than the ſenſes, in order to our obſerving 
| changes 
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changes in external things, and therefore the idea 
of power, derived from the changes obſerved, may 
as juſtly be aſcribed to memory as to the ſenſes. 

very change ſuppoſes two ſtates of the thing 
changed. Bot theſe ſtates may be paſt; one of 
them at leaſt muſt be paſt; and one only can be 
preſent. By our ſenſes we may obſerve the preſent 
ſtate of the thing; but memory muſt ſupply us with 
the paſt ; and, unleſs we remember the paſt ſtate, 
we can perceive no change. 

The ſame obſervation may be applied to conſci- 
ouſneſs, The truth, therefore, is, that, by the ſenſes 
alone, without memory, or by conſciouſneſs alone, 
without memory, no change can be obſerved — 
Every idea, therefore, that is derived from obſerv- 
ing — in things, muſt have its origin, partly 
from memory, and not from the ſenſes alone, nor 
from conſciouſneſs alone, nor from both together. 

The ſerond ſtep made by the mind in forming this 
idea of power is this: From the changes obſerved 
we collect a cauſe of thoſe changes, and a power to 
produce them. 1 

Here one might aſk Mr. Lock E, whether it is by 
our ſenſes that we draw this concluſion, or is it by 
conſciouſneſs ? Is reaſoning the province of the 
ſenſes, or is it the province of conſciouſneſs ? If the 
ſenſes can draw one concluſion from premiſes, they 
may draw five hundred, and demonſtrate the whole 
elements of EvucL1D. | FER 

Thus, I think, it appears, that the account which 
Mr. Locxz himſelf gives of the origin of our idea 
of power, cannot be reconciled to his favourite doc- 
trine, That all our ſimple ideas have their origin 
from ſenſation or reflection; and that, in attempt- 
ing to derive the idea of power from theſe two 
ſources only, he unawares brings in our memory, 
and our reaſoning power, for a ſhare in its origin. 
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H A N W. 
Of Mr. Huux's Opinion of the Idea of Power. 


Tr S very 1 ngenious author adopts the principle 
of Mr. Locke before mentioned, That all our {imple 
ideas are derived either from ſenſation or reflection. 
This he ſeems to underſtand, even in a ſtricter ſenſe 

than Mr. Locks did. For he will have all our ſim- 
ple ideas to be copies of pn impreſſions, either 
of our external ſenſes or of conſciouſneſs. After 

„ the moſt accurate examination,” ſays he, of i 
« which I am capable, I venture to affirm, that the 
< rule here holds without any exception, and that 
« every ſimple idea has a ſimple impreſſion which 
cc reſembles it, and every ſimple. impreſſion a cor- 
* reſpondent idea. Every one may ſatisfy himſelf | 
„in this point, by running over as many as he 

“ pleaſes.” 

I obſerve here, by the way, that this concluſion is 
formed by the author raſhly and unphiloſophically. 
For it is a concluſion that admits of no proof, but | 
by induction; and it is upon this ground that he | 
himſelf founds it. The induction cannot be perfect | 
till every ſimple idea that can enter into the = 
mind be examined, and be ſhewn to be copied from 
a reſembling impreſſion of ſenſe or of conſciouſneſs. 
No man can pretend to have made this examination 
of all our fimple ideas without exception; and, 
therefore, no man can, conſiſtently with the rules 
of philoſophiſing, aſſure us, that this concluſion holds 
without any exception. 

, The author profeſſes, in his title-page, to intro- | 

duce into moral ſubjects the experimental method of 

reaſoning. - This was a very laudable attempt; but | 
he ought to have known, that it is a rule in the ex- | 


perimental method of reaſoning, That concluſiors | 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed by induction ought never to exclude ex- 
ceptions, if any ſuch ſhould afterwards appear from 
obſervation or experiment. SIR Isaac NRwWTON, 
ſpeaking of ſuch concluſions, fays, Et fi quando 
ein experiundo poſtea reperiatur aliquid, quod a 
parte contraria faciat; tum demum, non fine iſtis 
C exceptionibus affirmetur concluſio opportebit.“ 
« But,” ſays our author, I will venture to affirm, 
e that the rule here holds without any excep- 
% tion. Nee Why 
Accordingly, throughout the whole treatiſe, this 
eneral rule is conſidered as of ſufficient authority, 
in itſelf, to exclude, even from a hearing, every 
thing that appears to be an exception to it. This is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the ex- 
perimental method of reaſoning, and therefore may 
be called raſh and unphiloſophical. | 

Having thus eſtabliſhed this general principle; the 
author does great execution by it among our ideas. 
He finds, that we haye no idea of ſubſtance, mate- 
rial or ſpiritual ; that body and mind are only cer- 
tain trains of related impreſſions and ideas; that we 
have no idea of ſpace or. duration, and no idea of 
power, active or intellective. 

Mr. Locks uſed his principle of ſenſation and re- 
flection with greater moderation and mercy. Being 
unwilling to thrus the ideas we have mentioned into 
the limbo of non-exiſtence, he ſtretches ſenſation and 
reflection to the very utmoſt, in order to receive 
theſe ideas within the pale; and draws them into it, 
as it were by violence. * 

But this author, inſtead of ſhewing them any fa- 
vour, ſeems fond to get rid of them. 

Of the ideas mentioned, it is only that of power 
that concerns our preſent ſubject. And, with re- 
gard to this, the author boldly affirms, That we 
never have any idea of power; that we deceive 
* ourſelves when we imagine we-are poſſeſſed of 
any idea of this kind.” = „ 
A He 
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He begins with obſerving, © That the terms . 
% cacy, agency, power, force, energy, are all nearly ty- | 
* nonymous ; and therefore it is an abfurdity to 
« employ any of them in defining the reſt. By 


<« this obſervation,” ſays he, © we reject at once al! 
7 5 | 


e the vulgar definitions which Philoſophers have 
„ given of power and efficacy.” A 
urely this author was not ignorant, that there 
are many things of which we have a clear and dif. i 
tin& conception, which are ſo ſimple in their nature, 
that they cannot be defined any other way than by 
ſynonymous words. It is true that this is not alo- 
ical definition, but that there is, as he affirms, an 
abſurdity in uſing it, when no better can be had, I 
cannot perceive. 
He might here have applied to power and efficacy 
what he ſays, in another place, of pride and humility. 
* 'The paſſions of pride and humility,” he ſays, © be: 
% ing {imple and uniform impreſſions, it is impoſ- 
* ſible we can ever give a juſt definition of them. 
As the words are of general uſe, and the things 
„ they repreſent the moſt common of any, every 
„one, of himſelf, will be able to form a juſt notion 
4 of them without danger of miſtake.” 

He mentions Mr. Lockx's account of the idea of 
power, That, obſerving various changes in things, 
we conclude, that there muſt be ſomewhere a power 
capable of producing them, and fo arrive at laſt, 
by this reaſoning, at the idea of power and effi- 
cacy. 15 — 
© But, “ ſays he, © to be ſatisfied that this ex- 
* plication is more popular than philoſophical, we 
* need but reflect on two very obvious principles; 
< #r/2, That reaſon alone can never give rife to any 
* original idea; and, ſecondly, That reaſon, as dif- 
<« tinguiſhed from experience, can never make us 
* conclude, that a cauſe, or productive quality, is 
< abſolutely requiſite to every beginning of ex- 
« iſtence,” | | | ” 


Before 
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Before we conſider the two principles which our 
author oppoſes to the popular opinion of Mr. Locke, 
. MOT obſerve, | wn 7 
ie, That there are ſome popular opinions, which, 
n that very account, deſerve more regard from Phi- 
oſophers, than this author is willing to beſtow. 

0 That things cannot begin to exiſt, nor undergo 
ny change, without a cauſe that hath power to 
roduce that change, is indeed ſo popular an opinion, 
hat, I believe, this author is the firſt of — >. 
hat ever called it in queftion. It is ſo popular, 
hat there is not a man of common prudence who 
docs not act from this opinion, and rely upon it 
We very day of his life. And any man who ſhould 
onduct himſelf by the contrary, opinion, would 
oon be confined as inſane, and continue in. that 
ate, till a ſufficient cauſe was found for his en- 
argement. 3-38; an | 
Such a popular opinion as this, ſtands upon a 
igher authority than that of 1 , and phi- 
Wolophy muſt ſtrike fail to it, it ſhe would not ren- 
Jer herſelf contemptible to every man of common 
Wnderftanding. AG pots. ts 
For though, in matters of deep ſpeculation, the 
ultitude mult be guided by Philoſophers, yet, in 
hings that are within the reach of every man's un- 
erſtanding, and upon which the whole conduct of 
uman life turns, the Philoſopher muſt follow the 
multitude, or make himſelf perfectly ridiculous. 
Secondly, I obſerve, that whether this popular 
dpinion be true or falſe, it follows from mens hav- 
Ing this opinion, that they have an idea of power. 
\ falſe opinion about power, no leſs than a true, 
mphes an idea of power; for how can men have 
ny opinion, true or falſe, about a thing of which 
ey have no idea ? | X 
The rf of the very obvious principles which the 
uthor oppoſes to Mr, Locxe's account. of the op 
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of | vort; is, That reaſon alone can never give riſe 
to any original idea. 1 
This appears to me ſo far from being a very ob- : 
vious principle, that the contrary is very obvious. 
I Ts it not our reaſoning faculty that gives riſe to 4 
the idea of reaſoning itſelf? As our idea of fight 
takes its riſe from our being endowed with that fa- i 
culty ; ſo does our idea of reaſoning. Do not the 
ideas of demonſtration, of probability, our ideas of 
a ſyllogiſm, of major, minor and concluſion, of an 
enthymeme, dilemma, ſorites, and all the various 
modes of reaſoning, take their riſe from the faculty 
of reaſon ? Or is it poſſible, that a being, not en- 
dowed with the faculty of reaſoning, fhould have 
theſe ideas? This principle, therefore, is ſo far from 
—. obviouſly true, that it appears to be obvioulty I 
Ife 1 | 
The ſecond obvious principle is, That reaſon, as 
diſtinguiſhed from experience, can never make us 
conclude, that a cauſe, or productive quality, is 
abſolutely r to every beginning of ex- 
ende. 
In ſome Eſſays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
I had occaſion to treat of this principle, That every 
change in nature muſt have a cauſe; and, to pre- 
vent repetition, I beg leave to refer the reader i | 
what is ſaid upon this ſubject, Eſay VI. chap. 6. I | 
endeavoured to ſhew that it is a firſt principle, evi- 
dent to all men come to years of underſtanding.— 
Beſides.its having been univerſally received, without 
the leaſt doubt, from the b nning of the world, 
it has this ſure'mark of a 7 — principle, that the 
belief of it is abſolutely neceſſary i in the ordinary 
affairs of life, and, without it, no man could act 
with common prudence, or avoid the i imputation of 
inſanity. Yet. a Philoſopher, who acted upon the | 
firm belief of it every day of his lite, thinks y in 
his cloſet, to call it in queſtion. a 
He infinuates here, that we may know it from 
| experience. 
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experience: I endeavoured to ſhew, that we do not 


learn it from experience, for two reaſons. | 

Firſt, Becauſe it is a neceſſary truth, and has al- 
ways been received as a neceflary truth. Experience 
gives no information of what is neceſſary, or of 
what muſt be. pF cr FI 47 

We may know from experience, what is, or what 
was, and from that may-probably conclude what 
ſhall be in like circumſtances ; but, with regard to 
what muſt neceſſarily be, experience is perfectly 
ſilent. | | 
Thus we know, by unvaried experience, from the 
beginning of the world, that the ſun and ſtars rife 
in the call and ſet in the weſt. But no man believes, 
that it could not poſſibly have been otherwiſe, or 
that it did not depend upon the. will and power of 
him who made the world, whether the earth ſhould 
revolve to the eaſt or to the weſt. 
In like manner, if we had experience, ever ſo 
conſtant, that every change in nature we have ob- 
ſerved, actually had a cauſe, this might afford ground 
to believe, that, for the future, it ſhall be 155 but 
no ground at all to believe that it muſt be ſo, and 
cannot be other wiſ e. 25 

Another reaſon to ſhew that this principle is not 
learned from experience is, That experience doęs 
not ſhew us a cauſe of one in a hundred of thoſe 
changes which we obſerve, and therefore can never 
teach us that there muſt be a cauſe of all. 888 
Of all the paradoxes this author has advanced, 
there is not one more ſhocking to the human un- 
derſtanding than this, That things may begin to ex- 
iſt without a cauſe. This would put an end to all 
ſpeculation, as well as to all the buſineſs of life. The 
employment of ſpeculative men, ſince the beginning 
of the world, has been to inveſtigate the cauſes of 
things. What pity is it, they never thought of 
putting the previous queſtion, Whether things have 
a caule or not? This queſtion has at laſt been ſtarted; 
. ; * and 
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and what is there ſo ridiculous as not to be maintain- 
ed by ſome Philoſopher ? _ 

Enough has been ſaid upon it, and more, I think, 
than it deſerves. But, being about to treat of the 
active powers of the human mind, 1 thought it im- 
proper to take no notice of what has been ſaid by 
ſo celebrated a Philoſopher, to ſhew, that there is 
not, in the human mind, any idea . power. 
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Whether Beings that have no Will nor U aderfondi 
| Have Active Power i * F an 


THAT attive gower 3 is an attribute, which can- 
not exiſt but in ſome being poſſeſſed of that power, 
and the ſubject of that attribute, I take for granted 
as a ſelf evident truth. Whether there can be active 
power in a ſubject which has no thought, no under 
ſtanding, no will, is not ſo evident. 

The ambi ity of the. words power, cauſe, agent, 
and of all the words related to theſe, tends to per- 
plex this queſtion. The weakneſs of human-under- 
ſtanding, which iyes us only an indirect and rela- 
tive conception of power, contributes to darken our 
reaſoning, and how make us cautious and modeſt 
in our determinations. 

We can derive little light i in this matter from the 
events which we gbſerve in the courſe of nature.— 
We perceive changes innumerable in things without 
us. We know that thoſe changes muſt be produced 
by the active power of ſome agent; but we neither 
perceive the agent nor the. power, but the change 


Por: Whether the things be aQive, or merely 
| paſlive, 
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ive, is not eaſily diſcovered; And thougb it may 
pai object of curioſity a the en Sew, it 
does not concern the many. L 
AY To nah ap event and the 3999 that 
attended it, and to know in what circumſtances like 
events may be expected, may be of conſequence in 
the conduct of life; but to know the-reat efficient, 
whether it be matter or mind, whether of a ſuperior 
or inferior order, concerns us littleQ. 
Thus it is „ to me the effects. we aceribe 
to nature. „07 
Nature is the name whi to the ellicxintcauſe of 
innumerable effects which fall daily under our ob- 
ſervation. But if it be aſked what nature is? Whe⸗ 
ther the firſt univerſal cauſe, or a ſubordinate one, 
whether one or many, Whether intelligent or unin- 
telligent ? Upon theſe points we find various con- 
jectures and theories, but no ſolid ground. upon 
which we can teſt. And Lapprehend the wiſeſt men 
are they who are ne, at they know. nothing 
of the matter; | 
From the courſe of events in the * world, 
we have ſufficient reaſon to conclude the exiſtence of 
an eternal intelligent | Firſt Cauſe. But whether he 
acts immediately in the production of thoſe events, 
or by fubordinate intelligent agents, or by inſtru- 
ments that are unintelligent, and what the number, 
the nature, and the different offices of thoſe agents 
or inſtruments may be; theſe I apprehend to be my. 
teries placed beyond the limits of human kn 
We ſec an eſtabliſhed order in the ſueceſſion of na- 
tural events, but we fee not the bond that connects 
1em together. 
Since we derive ſo Ktfle light, with T to ef- 
cient cauſes and their active power, from attention 
o the natural world, let us next attend to the mo- 
al, I mean, to human actions and conduct. 
Mr. .Locxs- obſerves very juſtly, * That, from 
- the obſervation of the I — 
(e e es, 


« ſenſes, we have but a'very 3 . obſcure idea 
of active power, ſince they afford us not any idea 
« in themſelves. of the power to . any action, 
either of motion or thought.” He adds, That 
« we find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear, 
<< continue or end ſeveral actions of our minds and 
« motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or 
preference of the mind, ordering, or, as it were, 
« commanding the doing or not doing ſuch a par- 
cc ticular action. This power which the mind has 
« thus to order the conſideration of any idea, or 
the forbearing to conſider it, or to prefer the 
«© motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and 
vice verſa, in any particular inſtance, is that which 
« we call the will. The actual exerciſe of that pow- 
« er, by directing any particular action, or its 
„ forbearance, is that which we call volition or 
&« willing.” - on 233 - aw: f £ 
According to Mr. Locks, therefore, the only 
clear notion or idea we have of active power, is 
taken from the power which we find in ourſelves to 
give certain motions to our bodies, or a certain di- 
rection to our thoughts; and this power in our- 
ſelves can be brought into action only by willing or 
volinan; ©: 18 = 
From this, I think, it follows, that, if we had 
not will, and that degree of underſtanding which 
will neceflarily implies, we could exert no active 
power, and conſequently could have none: For 
power that cannot be exerted is no power. It fol- 
| (he alſo, that the active power, of which only we 
can have any diſtinct conception, can be only in | 
"beings that have underſtanding and will. 
Power to produce any effect implies power not to 
produce it. We can conceive no way in which 
power may be determined to one of theſe rather 
than the other, in a being that has no will. A 
Whatever is the effect of active power muſt be 
ſomething that is contingent. Contingent exiſtence 
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MW: that which depended upon the power and will of 
ts cauſe. Oppoſed to this, is neceflary exiſtence, 
Which we aſcribe to the Supreme Being, becauſe his 
xiſtence is not owing to the power of any being. 
he ſame diſtinction there is between contingent 
nd neceſlary truth. Det”. 

That the planets of our ſyſtem go round the ſun 
rom weſt to eaſt, is a contingent truth ; becauſe it 
aeepended upon the power and will of him who 
ade the planetary ſyſtem, and gave motion to it. 
hat a circle and a right line can cut one another 
Wonly in two points, is a truth which depends upon 
o power nor will, and therefore is called neceſſary 
nd immutable. Contingency, therefore, has a re- 
Mation to active power, as all active power is exerted 
n contingent events; and as ſuch events can have 
no exiſtence, but by the exertion of active power. 
When I obſerve a plant growing from its ſeed to 
maturity, I know that there muſt be a cauſe that 
as power to produce this effect. But I ſee neither 
he cauſe nor the manner of its operation. 
But in certain motions of my body and directions 
pf my thought, I know, not only that there muſt 
be a cauſe that has power to produce theſe effects, 
ut that I am that cauſe; and I am conſcious of what 
do in order to the production of them. IT" 
From the conſciouſneſs of our own activity, ſeems 
o be derived, not only the cleareſt, but the only 
onception we can form of activity, or the exertion 
of active power. | 2 
As I am unable to form a notion of any intellectual 
power different in kind from thoſe I poſleſs, the 
ame holds with reſpect to active power. If all men 
ad been blind, we ſhould have had no conception 
df the power of ſeeing, nor any name for it in lan- 
guage. If man had not the powers of abſtraction 
and reaſoning, we could not have had any concep- 
ion of theſe operations. In like manner, if he had 
ot ſome degree of active power, and if he were not 
C 2 conſcious 
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conſcious of the exertion of it in his voluntary ac- 
tions, it is probable he could have no conception of 
activity, or of active power. | 

A train of events following one another ever fo 

regularly, could never lead us to the notion of a 
cauſe, if we had not, from our-- conſtitution, a 
conviction, of the neceſſity * a cauſe to every 
enn, 

And of the manner in n a — may exert 
its active power, we can have no conception, but 
from conſciouſneſs of the manner in wh our OWN 
active power is exerted, 

With regard to the operations of n it is 
ſufficient for us to know, that, whatever the agents 
may be, whatever the manner of their operation, or 
the extent of their power, they depend upon the 
firſt cauſe, and are under his control; and this in- 
deed is all that we know ; beyond this we are left in 
darkneſs. But, in what regards human actions, we 
have a more immediate concern. 3 

It is of the higheſt importance to us, as moral ; 
and accountable creatures, to know what actions are 
in our own power, becauſe it is for theſe only that 
we can be accountable to our Maker, or to our fel- 
low-men. in ſociety ; by theſe only we can merit 
praiſe or blame ; in theſe only all our prudence, 
wiſdom and virtue muſt be employed; and, there- 
fore, with regard to them, the wiſe Author of na- 
ture has not left us in the dark. 


Every man is led by nature to . to him- i 
ſelf the free determinations of his on will, and to 


believe thoſe events to be in his power which depend 
upon his will. On the other hand, it is ſelf-evident, | 
that nothing is in our power chat is not ſubjett to 
aur will. 

We grow from childhood to manhood, we digeſt 
- our food, our blood circulates, our heart and ar- 


teries beat, we are ſometimes ſick: and ſometimes in 


health ; all theſe things muſt be done by the my 
0 
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of ſome agent; but they are not done by our pow- 
er. How do we know this ? Becauſe they are not 
ſubject to our will. This is the infallible criterion 
by which we diſtinguiſh what is our doing from 
hat is not; what is in our power from what is 
not. 
Human power, therefore, can only be exerted by 
ill, and we are unable to conceive any active power 
eo be exerted without will. Every man knows in- 
g ealibly that what is done by his conſcious will and 
intention, is to be imputed to him, as the agent or 
auſe; and that whatever is done without his will 
Wand intention, cannot be imputed to him with 
truth. | — 
We judge of the actions and conduct of other 
nen by the ſame rule as we judge of our own. In 
morals, it is ſelf-evident that no man can be the 
object either of approbation or of blame for what 
he did not. But how ſhall we-know whether it is 
his doing or not? If the action depended upon his 
ill, and if he intended and willed it, it is his ac- 
ion in the judgment of all mankind. But if it was 
done without his knowledge, or without his will 
nd intention, it is as certain that he did it not, 
and that it ought not to be imputed to him as the 
agent. ver. | | 
When there is any doubt to whom a particular 
action ought to be imputed, the doubt ariſes only 
rom our ignorance of facts; when the facts relat- 
ng to it are known, no man of underſtanding has 
ny vey to whom the action ought to be im- 
Cert. 7 57 | | | f 6 22 
The general rules of imputation are ſelf-evident. 
hey have been the ſame in all ages, and among all 
ivilized nations. No man blames another for being 
lack or fair, for having a fever or the falling ſick- 
cis ; becauſe theſe: things are believed not to be in 
is power; and they are believed not to be in his 
wer, becauſe they depend not upon his will. We 
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can never conceive that a man's duty goes beyond 
his power, or that his power goes beyond what 
depends upon his will. Y 
Reaſon leads us to aſcribe unlimited power to the 
Supreme Being. But what do we mean by unlimit- 
ed power? It is power to do whatſoever he wills. 
To ſuppoſe him to do what he does not will to do, 
is abſurd. - | 1 
The only diſtinct conception I can form of active 
power is, that it is an attribute in a being by which 
he can do certain things if he wills. This, after all, 
is only a relative conception. It is relative to tho 
effect, and to the will of producing it. Take away 
theſe, and the conception vaniſhes. They are the 
handles by which the mind takes hold of it. When 
they are taken away, our hold is gone. The ſame i 
is the caſe with regard to other relative conceptions. ij 
Thus velocity is a real ſtate of a body, about which | 
Philoſophers reaſon with the force of demonſtration; i 
but our conception of it is relative to ſpace and 
time. What is velocity in a body? It is a ſtate in 
which it paſſes through a certain ſpace in a certain 
time, Space and time are very different from velo- i 
city; but we cannot conceive it but by its relation 
to them. The effect produced, and the will to pro- 
duce it, are things different from active power, 
but we can have no conception of it, but by its re- 
lation to them. | | | 
Whether the conception of an efficient cauſe, and | 
of real activity, could ever have entered into the 
mind of man, if we had not had the experience ot} 
activity in ourſelves, I am not able to determine} 
With certainty, The origin of many of our concep- 
tions, and even of many of our judgments, is not 
ſo eaſily traced as Philoſophers have generally con- 
_ ceived. No man can recollect the time when he firit 
the conception of an efficient cauſe, or the time 
when he firſt got the belief that an efficient cauſe is 
neceflary to every change in nature. The concep-| 
8 | tion) 
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tion of an efficient cauſe may very probably be de- 
rived from the experience we haye had in very early 
life of our own power to produce certain effects. 
But the belief, that no event. can happen without an 
efficient cauſe, cannot be derived from experience. 
We may learn from experience what is, or what 
was, but no experience can teach us what neceſſarily 
mult be. nen 98 

In like manner, we probably derive the concepti- 
on of pain from the experience we have had of it 
in ourſelves; but our belief that pain can only exiſt 
in a being that hath life, cannot be got by experi- 
ence, becauſe it is a neceſſary truth; and no ne- 
ceſſary truth can have its atteſtation from experi- 
ence. 12 
If it be ſo that the conception of an efficient cauſe 
enters into the mind, only from the caryy convic- 
tion we have that we are the efficients of our own 
voluntary actions, (which I think is moſt probable) 
the notion of efficiency will be reduced to this, That 
it is a relation between the cauſe and the effect, ſimi- 
lar to that which is between us and our voluntary 
actions. This is ſurely the moſt diſtinct notion, 
and, I think, the only notion we can form of real 
efficiency. 15 1 Od: | 45 1 
Nov it is evident, that, to conſtitute the relation 
between me and my action, my conception of the 
action, and will to do it, are eſſential. For what I 
never conceived, nor willed, I never di.. 

If any man, therefore, affirms, that a being may 
be the efficient cauſe of an action, and have power 
to produce it, which that being can neither conceive 
nor will, he ſpeaks a language which I do not un, 
derſtand. If he has a meaning, his notion of pow- 
er and eſſiciency muſt be eſſentially different from 
mine; and, until he conveys his notion of efficiency 
to my underſtanding, I can no more aſſent to his 
opinion, than if he ſhould affirm, that a being with: 
Hut life may feel pain. 7 £03 TER Run 7 
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It ſeems, -therefore, t me en that 
ſuch beings only as have ſome degree of underſtand- 
ing and will, can poſſois active power; and that in- 
animate beings muſt he merely paſſive, and have no 
real activity. Nothing we perceive without us af- 
fords any good ground far aſcribing active power to 
any inanimate being; and every thing we can difco-, 
ver in our own conſtitution, leads us to think, that- 
active power cannot "ns exextcd without wall and in- 
Were + {624d 
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I F ative power, 121 its proper meaning, requires a a 
ſubject endowed with will and intelligence, what 
mall we ſay of thoſe active powers which Philoſo- 
phers teach us to aſcribe to matter; the powers of 
corpuſcular attraction, magnetiſm, electricity, gra- 
vitation, and others? Is it not univerſally allowed, 
that heavy bodies deſcend to the earth by he power 
of gravity; that, by the ſame power, the moon, and 
all the planets and comets, are retained in their or- 
bits? Have the moſt eminent natural Philoſophers 
been impoſing Upon us, and giving us words inſtead 
df rea — | 
In anſwer to this, I apprehend, that ads nn 
of. natural philoſophy have, in modern times, been 
built upon a foundation that cannot be ſhaken, 
and that they cannat be called in queſtion only by 
thoſe who-do — — —. on which 
land. But the ity of che words cat 
ka „Ahne potter — — uae | 
A 3 — them; when uſed 
_ vatural philoſophy, in a wrong ſenſe, and in — | 
hic 
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hich is neither neceſſary for eſtabliſhing the true 
Principles of natural philoſophy, nor was ever meant 
the moſt enlightened in that ſcience. - | 
ro be convinced of this, we may obſerve, that 
Doſe very Philoſophers who attribute to matter the 
ber of-gravitation, and other active powers, teach 
, at the fame time, that matter 1s a ſubſtance alto- 
ter inert, and merely paſſive; that gravitation, 
ad the other attractive or repulſive powers which 
ey aſcribe to it, are not inherent in its nature, but 
vpreſſed upon it by ſome external cauſe, which they 
not pretend to know, or to explain. Now, when 
e find wiſe men aſcribing action and active power 
a 2 ſubſtance which they expreſsly teach us to con- 
ger as merely paſſive and acted upon by ſome un- 
non cauſe, we muſt conclude, that the action and 
ive power aſcribed to it are not to be underſtood 
rictly, but in ſome popular ſenſe. 
It ought likewiſe to be obſerved, that although 
hiloſophers, for the ſake of being underſtood, muſt 
Wpcak the language of the vulgar, as when they ſay, 
e ſun riſes and ſets, and goes through all the ſigns 

Wt the zodiac, yet they often think differently from 
ie vulgar, Let us hear what the greateſt of natural 
hiloſophers ſays, in the 8th definition prefixed to 
is Principia, Voces autem attractions, impulſus, 
vel propenſionis cujuſcunque in centrum, indiffer- 
enter et pro ſe mutuo promiſcue uſurpo; has 
voces non phyſicè ſed mathematicè conſiderando. 

Unde caveat lector, ne per hujus modi voces cogi - 
tet me ſpeciem vel modum actionis, cauſamve aut 
rationem phyſicam, alicubi definire; vel centris 
(qui ſunt puncta mathematica) vires vere et phy- 
ice tribuere, ſi forte centra trahere, aut vires cell» 
trorum eſſe, dixero;” 1 1 
In all languages, action is attributed to many 
ings which all men of common underſtanding be- 
eve to be merely paſſive; thus we fay, the wind 
los, the rivers flow, the ſea rages, the fire burns, 
odies move, and impel other bodies. 
Every 


' : 
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Every object which undergoes any change, muft 1 


be either active or paſſive in that change. This is 
ſelf-evident to all men from the firſt dawn of reaſon ; i 
and therefore the change is always expreſſed in lan- 
guage, either by an active or a paſſive verb. Nor ñ 
do I know any verb, expreſſive of a change, which 


does not imply either action or paſſion. The thing i 
either changes, or it is changed. But it is remarkable 
in language, that when an externalcauſe of the change 
is not obvious, the change is always imputed to the 4 


thing changed, as if it were animated, and had ac- 
tive power to produce the change in itſelf. So we 
fay, the moon changes, the tun riſes and goes down. 
| Thus active verbs are very often applied, and ac- i 


tive power imputed to things, which a little advance 
in knowledge and experience teaches us to be merely 
paſſive. This property, common to all languages, 
I endeavoured to account for in the ſecond chapter 
of this Eſſay, to which the reader is referred. 
A like irregularity may be obſerved in the uſe of 
the word, fignifying cau/e, in all languages, and of 
the words related to it, hs EOS i : 
Our knowledge of cauſes is very fcanty in the moſt i 
advanced ſtate of ſociety, much more is it ſo in that 
early period in which language is formed. A ſtrong i 
deſire to know the cauſes of things, is common to 
all men in every ſtate; but the experience of all ages 


thews, that this keen appetite, rather than go empty, 


will feed upon the huſks of real knowledge where 
the fruit cannot be found. | 95:1; ol 
While we are very much in the dark with regard 
to the real agents or caufes which produce the phax- WM 
nomena of nature, and have. at the ſame time, an avi- i 
dity to know them, ingenious men frame conjectures, 
which thoſe of weaker underſtanding take for truth. 
The fare is coarſe, but appetite makes it go down. 
Thus, in a very ancient fyſtem, love and ſtrife 
were made the cauſes of things. PLATrOo made the 
cauſes of things to be matter, ideas, and an efficient } 
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architect. ARISTOTLE, matter, form, and privati- 
on. Des CarTEs thought matter, and a certain 
quantity of motion given it by the Almighty at firſt, 
to be all that is neceſſary to make the material world. 
LE1BNITZ conceived the whole univerſe, even the 
material part of it, to be made up of monades, each 
of which is active and intelligent, and produces in 
itſelf, by its own active power, all the changes it 
undergoes from the beginning of its exiſtence to 
eternity. | 

In common language, we give the name of a cauſe 
to a reaſon, a motive, an end, to any circumſtance 
which is connected with the effect, and goes before it. 

ARISTOTLE, and the ſchoolmen after him, diſtin- 
guiſhed four kinds of cauſes, the efficient, the ma- 
terial, the formal, and the final. This, like many 
of ArIsTOTLE's diſtinctions, is only a diſtinction of 
the various meanings of an ambiguous word; for 
the efficient, the matter, the form and the end, have 
nothing common in their nature, by which they 
may be accounted ſpecies of the ſame genus; but the 
Greek word which we tranſlate cauſe, had theſe four 
different meanings in ARISsTOTLE's days, and we 
have added other meanings, We do not indeed call 
the matter or the form ot a thing its cauſe; but we 
have final cauſes, inſtrumental cauſes, occaſional 
cauſes, and I know not how many others. 

Thus the word cauſe has been ſo hackneyed, and 
made to have fo many different meanings in the 
writings of Philoſophers, and 1n the diſcourſe of the 
vulgar, that its original and proper meaning is loſt 
in the crowd, 

With regard to the phænomena of nature, the 
important end of knowing their cauſes, beſides 
tifying our curioſity, is, that we may know when 
to expect them, or how to bring them about. This 
is very often of real importance in life; and this 
purpoſe is ſerved, by knowing what, by the courſe 
of nature, goes before them and is W with 
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them; 8 this, therefore, ve call e er ſuch 1 


A phznomenon. 

If a magnet be brought near to a mariner's com- 
paſs, the needle, which was before at reſt, immedi- 
ately begins to move, and bends its courſe towards 2 
the magnet, or perhaps the contrary way. If an 
unlearned failor is aſked the cauſe of this motion of ã 
the needle, he is at no loſs for an anſwer. He tells 
yeu it is the magnet; and the proof 1s clear ; tor, 
remove the magnet, and the effect ceaſes ; bring it 
near, and the effect is again produced. It is, there- 8 
fore, evident to ſenſe, that the magnet is the cauſe 
of this effect. 

A Carteſian Philoſopher enters deeper into the 
exuſe of this phænomenon. He obſerves, that the 
"mms does not touch the needle, and therefore 

ve it no impulſe. He pities the ignorance of 
the { ilor. The effect is produced, ſays he, by mag- 
netic effluvia, or ſubtile matter, which paſſes from 
the magnet to the needle, and forces it from its place. 
He can even ſhew you, in a figure, where theſe 
magnetic effluvia iflue from the magnet, what round 
they take, and what way they return home again. 
And thus he thinks he comprehends perfectly how, 
and by what cauſe, the motion of the needle 1 is pro- 
duced. 
A Newtonian Philoſopher enquires what roof 
can be offered for the exiſtence of magnetic elluvis, 
and can find none. He therefore holds it as a fiction, 
a hypotheſis; and he has learned that hypotheſes 
ought to dave no place in the philoſophy of nature. 
He confeſſes his ignorance of the real cauſe of this 
motion, and thinks, that his buſineſs, as a Philoſo- 
pher, is only to find from experiment the laws by 
which it is regulated in all cafes, 

' Theſe three perſons differ much in their ſentiments 
with regard to the real cauſe of this phanomenon ; 
and the man who knows moſt is he who is ſenfible 


that he knows nothing of the matter, Yet all the 
three 
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| | three ſpeak the ſame langu and acknowledge, 
chat . of this 1 attractive or re- 


ö 1 pulſive power of the magnet. 


What has been ſaid of this, may 15 applied to 

very phænomenon that falls within the compaſs of 
atural philoſophy. We deceive ourſelves, if we 
onceive, that we can point out the real efficient 
auſe of any one of them. 

The grandeſt diſcovery ever ed m natural phi- 
oſophy, was that of the law of gravitation, which 
opens fuch a view of our planetary ſyſtem, that it 
ooks like . divine. But the author of this 
discovery was perfectly aware, that he difcovered no 
real cauſe, but 3 the law or rule; -accopding to 
which the unknown: cauſe operates. . 
Natural Philoſophers, who think accurately, have 

a preciſe meaning to the terms they uſe in the ſci- 
Nence; and when they pretend to ſhew the cauſe of 
any phænomenon of nature, they mean by the cauſe, 
a law of nature of which that Phrnomen on- is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence. 
= The whole object of natural philoſophy, as Nx w- 
ro expreſsly teaches, is reducible to theſe two 
heads; firſt, by juſt induction from experiment and 
A obſervation, to diſcover the laws of nature, and 

then to apply thoſe laws to the ſolution of the phæ- 
nomena of nature. This was all that this great Phi- 
0 olopher attempted, and all that he thought attaina- 
ble. And this indeed he attained in a great meaſure, 
Lich regard to the motions of our planetary ſyſtem, 
and with regard to the rays of light. 

But oppoling that all the phænomena that fall 
ithin the reach of our ſenſes, were accounted for 
trom general laws of nature, juſtly deduced from 
Cee) that is, ſuppoſing natural philoſophy 

Verner to its utmoſt perfection, it does not difco- | 
er t 


eflicient cauſe of any one phænomenon in 
nature. | 
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The laws of nature are the rules according to 
which the effects are produced; but there muſt be a 
cauſe which operates according to theſe rules. The 
rules of navigation never navigated a ſhip. The 

rules of architecture never built a houſe. 

Natural philoſophers, by great attention to the 
courſe of nature, have diſcovered many of her laws, 
and have very happily applied them to account for 
many phænomena; but they have never diſcovered 
the efficient cauſe of any one phænomenon; nor do 
thoſe who have diſtin& notions of the principles of 

the ſcience, make any ſuch pretence. | 

Upon the theatre of nature we ſee innumerable 
effects, which require an agent endowed with active 

wer; but the agent is behind the ſcene. Whether 
it be the Supreme Cauſe alone, or a ſubordinate cauſe 
or cauſes; and if ſubordinate cauſes be employed by 
the Almighty, what their nature, their number, and 
their — offices may be, are things hid, for 
wiſe reaſons without doubt, from the human eye. 

It is only in human actions, that may be imputed 

for praiſe or blame, that it is neceſſary for us to 
know who is the agent; and in this, nature has 
— us all the light that is neceſſary for our con- 
du 3 LS | 1 
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7 VERY thing laudable and praiſe-worthy in man, 


Muſt conſiſt in the proper exerciſe of that power 
bich is given him by his Maker. This is the talent 
nich he is required to occupy, and of which he 
vuſt give an account to him who committed it to 
is truſt. 

= To ſome perſons more power 1s given than to 
Wothers ; and to the ſame perſon more at one time and 
els at another. Its exiſtence, its extent, and its 
ontinuance, depend ſolely upon the pleaſure of the 
Almighty ; but every man that is accountable muſt 
have more or leſs of it. For, to call a perſon to ac- 
Wcount, to approve or diſapprove of his conduct, who 
had no power to do good or ill, is abſurd. No axiom 
ef Luclid appears more evident than this. 
As power is a valuable gift, to under-rate it is in- 


grratitude to the giver; to over-rate it, begets pride 


and preſumption, and leads to unſucceſsful attempts. 
It is therefore, in every man, a point of wiſdom to 
make a juſt eſtimate of his own power. Did ferre 
cent, quid valeant humeri. 
We can only ſpeak of the power of man in gene- 
ral; and as our notion of power is relative to its 
effects, we can eſtimate its extent only by the effects 
which it is able to produce. | 
It would be wrong to eſtimate the extent of hu- 
man power by the ellects which it has actually pro- 
duced. For every man had power to do many things 
which he did not, and not to do many things which 
he did; otherwiſe he could not be an object either of 
approbation or of diſapprobation, to any rational 
| The 
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The effects of human power are either immediate, 


or they are more remote. | 
The immediate effects, I think, are reducible to | 


two heads. We can give certain motions to our . 
own bodies; and we can give a certain direction to 


our own thoughts. 2 
Whatever we can do beyond this, muſt be done 4 
by one of theſe means, or both. 3 
We can produce no motion in any body. in the 7 


univerſe, but by moving firſt our own body as an i 


inſtrument, Nor can we produce thought in any 
other perſon, but by thought and motion in our. 
ſelves. 1 
Our power to move our own body, is not only 2 


limited in its extent, but in its nature is ſubject to 


mechanical laws. It may be compared to a ſpring I 


endowed with the power of contracting or expand- 


ing itſelf, but which cannot contract without draw- 
ing equally at both ends, nor expand without puſh- 
ing equally at both ends; {0 that every action of the 


ſpring is always accompanied with an equal. reaction 3 
in a contrary direction. ; 


We can conceive a man to have power to move : ; 
his whole body in any direction, without the aid of | 
any other body, or a power to move one part of his | 


body without the aid of any other part. But phi- 


loſo * teaches us that man has no ſuch power. 

he carries his Whole body in any direction with 
a certain quantity of motion, this he can do only by 
puſhing the earth, or ſome other body, with an 
equal quantity of motion in the contrary direction. 
If he but ſtretch out his arm in one direction, the 


_ reſt of his body is puſhed with an equal quantity of 


motion in the contrary direction. 7 

This is the caſe with regard to all animal and vo- 
lantary motions, which come within the reach of 
our ſenſes. They are performed by the contraction 
of certain muſcles ; and a muſcle, when it is con- 


tracted, draws equally at both ends. As to the mo- 


tions 


\ 
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ions antecedent to the contraction of the muſcle, 
and conſequent upon the volition of the animal, we 
know nothing, and can ſay nothing about them 
We know not even how thoſe immediate effects of 
or power are produced by our willing them. We 
eerceive not any neceſſary connection between the 
olition and exertion on our part, and che motion 
pf our body that follows them. | 
Anatomiſts inform us, that every ante mo- 
ion of the body is performed by the contraction of 
ertain muſcles, and that the muſcles are contracted 
dy ſome influence derived from the nerves: But, 
without thinking in the leaſt, either of muſcles ar 
erves, we will only the external effect, and the in- 
ernal machinery, without our 7 immediatcly 
roduces that elek. 
This is one of the wonders of, our T frame, which 
ec have reaſon to admire ; but to account for ic. Is 
eeyond the reach of our underſtanding. ''. - 
That there is an eſtabliſhed harmony between our 
willing certain motions of our bodies, and the 
ation of the nerves and muſcles which praduces 
oſe motions, is a fact known by experience. This 
olition is an act of the mind. But whether 
his act of the mind have any phyſical effect upon 
he nerves and muſcles; or whether it be only an oc- 
aſion of their being acted upon by ſome other effi- 
ent, according to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, 
| s hid from us. So dark is our conception of our 
u por when we trace it to its origin. 
We have good reaſon to believe, that matter had 
s origin from mind, as well as all its motions; but 
ow, or in what manner, it is moved and we 
ow as little as how it was created. | 
It is poflible-therefore, for any thing we know, 
dat what we call the immediate effects of our power, 
ay not be ſo in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Between the 
all to produce the effect, and the production of it, 
ere may be agents or inſtruments of which we are 
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This may leave ſome doubt, whether we be in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. the efficient cauſe of the voluntary 
motions' of our own-body. But it can produce no 
doubt with regard to the moral eſtimation of our 
actions. YN 

The man who W that ſuch an event depends 
upon his will, and who deliberately wills to produce 2 
it, is, in the ſtricteſt moral ſenſe, the cauſe of the 
event; and it is juſtly imputed to him, whatever 3 
phyſical cauſes may have concurred i in its produc- 6 
tion. YZ 
_ Thus, he who mahciouſly intends to ſhoot his I oF 
neighbour dead, and voluntarily does it, is undoubt- 
edly the cauſe of his death, though he did no more | en 
to occahon it than draw the trigger of the gun. He Pc 
neither gave to the ball its velocity, nor to the pow- lf po 
der its expanſive force, nor to the flint and ſteel the pr 
power to ſtrike fire ; but he knew that what he did br 
muſt be followed by the man's death, and did it with 
that intention; and therefore he is juſtly chargeable | ö th 
with the murder... tn: 
Philoſophers may therefore diſpute 1 | F pr 
whether we be the proper efficient cauſes of the vo- rat 


luntary motions of our own body; or whether we ¶ da 
be only, as MALEBRANCHE thinks, the ö tra 
cauſes. The determination of this! queſtion, if it I 3 
can be determined, can have no effect on human po- 


conduct. 0 cor 

The other branch of what is immediately i in our 
power, is to give à certain direction to our par 
| thoughts. This, as well as the firſt branch, is limit ver 
ed in various ways. It is greater in ſome perſon: 
than in others, and in the ſame perſon is very. diff Wore 
rent, according to the health of his body, and the nat 
ſtate of his mind. But that men, when free from 
diſeaſe of body and of mind, have a confiderabl: 
degree of power of this kind; and that it may tl 
e ere by practice and _ is N 
A 24. 1 


* * 
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4 jy evident from experience, and from the natural 
Y conviction of all mankind. , a 
2 Were we to examine minutely into the connecti- 


on between our volitions, and the direction of our 
MM houghts which obeys theſe, volitions ; were we to 
onſider how we are able to give attention to an ob- 
Ned for a certain time, and turn our attention to 
nother we chuſe, we might perhaps find it difficult 
o determine, whether the mind itſelf be the ſole 
efficient cauſe. of the voluntary changes in the di- 
ection of our thoughts, or whether it requires th 
aid of other efficient cauſes... wo Faß 
I ſee no good reaſon why the diſpute about effici- 


ent and occaſional cauſes, may not be applied to the 
le power of directing our thoughts, as well as to the 
V- 


power of moving our bodies. In both caſes, I ap- 


ae prehend the diſpute is endleſs, and, if it could be 
id brought to an iſſue, would be fruitleſs. 
th Nothing appears more evident to our reaſon, than 


that there muſt be an efficient cauſe of every change 
that happens in nature. But when I attempt to com- 
prehend the manner in which an efficient cauſe ope- 
rates, either upon body or upon mind, there is a 
darkneſs which my faculties are not able to pene- 
trate. 1 ee 85 
However ſmall the immediate effects of human 
power ſeem to be, its more remote effects are very 
conſiderable. g ed hi 
In this reſpect, the power of man may be com- 
pared to the Nile, the Ganges, and other great ri- 
vers, which make a figure upon the globe of the 
earth, and, traverſing vaſt regions, bring ſometimes 
great benefit, at other times great miſchief to many 
nations; yet, When we trace thoſe rivers to their 
ſource, v fick them to riſe from inconſiderable 
fountains and rills. . 5 Sf 
The command of a mighty prince, what is it, but 
the ſound, of his breath, modified by his organs of 
ſpeech ? But it may have great conſequences ; it may 
D 2 7 raiſe 
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raiſe armies, equip fleets, and ſpread war and deſo- 
lation over a great part of the earth. 
Ihe Weanelf of mankind has conſiderable power 
to do good, and more to hurt himſelf and others. 
From this 1 think we may. conclude, that, al. 
though che degeneracy of mankind be great, and 
juſtly to Wunkates, yet men, in general, are more 
ob fpofed to employ their power in doing good, than i 
in Ik hurt to their fellow-men. The1aR is much 
more in their r than the firſt; and, if they 
were as much difpofed to it, human fociety could 
cart, oe and the ſpecies muſt Won "0 om the 
ea ROE 22 1 
We may firft firft conſider the effeds Which ay be 8 
produced b ore power'upon the material ſyſtem. 
It is confined indeed to the planet which we inha- 


bit; we cannot remove to another; nor can we pro- 1 
duce any change in the annual or diurnal motrons WW: 
of Ko W br | 5 ra 
ut: uman power, great c may be le, 
made upon the face of the on and 125 Ks, 7 Nie 
of metals and minerals that are ſtored up in its ro 
bowels, tnay be difcovered and brought forth. om 
"The Supreme Being Could, no doubt; have made ile 
the 1 to ſupply the wants of man, *without any It 
cultivation by human labour. Many inferior ani- Mol 
mals, who neither plant, nor ſow, Mer ſpin, are hc 
provided for by the bounty of Heaven. But this! 1 Ty 
not the cafe with man. Wow 
He has active powers and ingenuity given kim, by ee 
which he can do much for ſupplying his wants; and ns 
His labour is made neceflary for 3 = 8. 
His wants are more than thoſe d other in. an 
mal that inhabits this globe; and His reſources arc I 
1232 to them, and put within the ſphere of Mie 
power. . e 

| The earth is left by nature in much A fate as to re. rc 
e ee for the Co CEE of man. Hi 
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It is capable of cultivation, in mok places, to fuch 
a degree, that, by human labour, it may afford, ſub- 
ſiſtence to an hundred times the number of. men. it 
ould in its natural ſtatce. e e 
Ms Every tribe af men, in every climate, muſt-la- 
our for their ſubſiſtence and accommodation; and 
heir ſupply is more or leſs comfortable, in propor- 
on to the labour properly employed for that pur- 
oſe. | S t 
nuss evidently the intention of Nature, that man 
Wh ould be laborious, and that he ſhould exert his 
owers of hady and mind for his own, and for the 
ommon good. And, by his power properly ap- 
lied, he may make great improvement upon the 
Wcrtility of the earth, and a great addition, to his 
»wn accommodation and comfortable ſtate. _- 
= By clearing, tiling and manuring the Fru by 
lanting and lowing, by building cities and harbours, 
raining marſhes and LED making rivers naviga- 
ee, and joining them by canals, by manufacturin 
he rude materials which the earth, duly cultivated, 
oduces in abundance, by the mutual exchange of 
ommodities and of labour, he may make the barren 
ilderneſs the habitation of rich and populous ſtates. 
lt we compare the city of Venice, the province of 
- Holland, the empire of China, with thoſe places of 
he earth which never felt the hand of induſtry, we 
ay form ſame conception of the extent of human 
ower upon the material ſyſtem, in changing the 
ce of the earth, and furniſhing the accommodati- 
b of humane, on at 
But, in order to produce thoſe happy changes, 
an himſelf muſt be improve. 
His animal faculties are ſufficient for the preſer- 
tion of the ſpecies; they grow up of themſelves, 
e the trees of the fareſt, which require only the 
rce of nature and the influences of Heaven. 
His rational and moral faculties, like the earth it- 


f, are rude and barren by nature, but capable of a 
high 
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high degree of culture ; and this culture he muſt 
receive .from parents, from inſtructors, from thoſe 
with whom he lives in ſociety, joined with his own | 43 
induſtry. 3 
If we conſider the changes that may be produced | J 
by man upon his own mind, and upon the minds of 
others, they appear to be great. 1 ö 
Upon his own mind he may make great improve. 
ment, in acquiring the ras "hun of uſeful Know. 
ledge, the habits of {kill in arts, the habits of wiſ- 
dom, prudence, ſelf-command, and every other Y 
virtue. It is the conſtitution of nature, that ſuch N | 
qualities as exalt and dignify human nature are to 
be acquired by proper exertions; and, by a contrary if 
conduct, ſuch qualities as debaſe it below the con- 
dition of 58 50 
Even upon the minds of others, great effects may 
be produced by means within the compaſs of human 
ower; by means of good education, of proper 
inſtruction, of perſuaſion, of good example, and by 
the diſcipline of laws and government. 
That theſe have often had great and nbd effets if 
on the civilization and improvement of individual, 
and of nations, cannot be doubted. But what hal 


py effects they might have, if applied univerſally th 
with the {kill and addreſs that is within the reach H. 
human widom and power, is not eafily conceived i in 
or to what pitch the happineſs of human Gelen pe. 
and the improvement * the ſpecies, might be ag 
carried. Pr! 

What a noble, what a divine employment of bu sor 
man power is here aſſigned us? How ought it e 
rouſe the ambition of parents, of inſtructors, off i 
lawgivers, of magiſtrates,” of every man. in his mm 
tion, to contribute his part towards the accompliſhſ = 


want of ſo glorious an end? 


Thy 
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'The power of man over his own and other minds, 
when we trace it to its origin, is involved in dark- 
eſs, no leſs than his power to move his own and 
other bodies. | 


ermine. 0 

We know that habit produces great changes in 
he mind; but how it does ſo, we know not. We 
now, that example has a powerful, and, in the 
zarly period of life, almoſt an irreſiſtible effect; 


ch hut we know not how it produces this effect. The 
to rommunication of thought, ſentiment and paſſion, 
yfrom one mind to another, has ſomething in it as 
on myſterious as the communication of motion from 


one body to another 

We perceive one event to follow another, accord- 
ing to eſtabliſhed laws of nature, and we are accuſ- 
tomed to call the firſt the cauſe, and the laſt the 
effect, without knowing what is the bond that unites 
them. In order to produce a certain event, we uſe 
means which, by laws of nature, are connected with 
that event; and we call ourſelves the cauſe of that 
event, though other efficient cauſes may have had 


the chief hand in its production. 
of Upon the whole, human power, in its exiſtence,” 
ed, in its extent, and in its exertions, is entirely de- 


pendent upon Gop,: and upon the laws of nature 
which he has eſtabliſhed. This ought to baniſh 
pride and arrogance from the moſt mighty of the 
ſons of men. At the ſame time, that degree of 
power which we haye received from the bounty of 
Heaven, is one of the nobleſt gifts of Gop to man; 
of which we ought not to be inſenſible, that we may 
not be wt; and that we may be excited to 
make the proper uſe of it. 
The extent of human power is perfectly ſuited to 
the ſtate of man, as a ſtate of improvement and 
| diſcipline. 
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diſcipline. It is ſufficient to animate us to the 
nobleſt exertions. By the proper exerciſe of this 
gilt of Gop, human nature, in individuals and in 
ocieties, may be exalted to a high degree of dignity 
and felicity, and the earth become a paradiſe. On 
the contrary, its perverſion and abus is the cauſe 
of moſt of the evils that affliect human life. 
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Obfervations concerning the Will. 


VERY man is conſcious of a power to deter- 
ine, in things which he conceives to depend upon 
tis determination. To this power we give the name 
pf <oill ; and, as it is uſual, in the operations of the 
nind, to give the ſame name to the power and to 
he act of that power, the term bis often put to 
gnify the act of determining, which more properl 

called volition. | 

Volition, therefore, ſignifies the act. of willing 
nd determining, and will is put indifferently to ſig- 
ify either the power of willing or the act. 8 

But the term will has very often, eſpecially in the 


writings of Philoſophers, a more extenſive 22 


vhich we muſt carefully diſtinguith from that whi 

e have now given. | 

In the general diviſion of our faculties into under. 

anding and will, our paſſions, appetites and affec- 

ions are comprehended under the will; and ſo it is 

nade to 5 not only our determination to act 

r not to act, but every motive and incitement to 

ction. | + $7 : II MX. EF 3 
It 
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It is this, probably, that has led ſome Philoſophers 
to repreſent deſire, averſion, hope, fear, joy, ſor- 
row, all our appetites, paſſions and affections, as 
different modifications of the will, which, I think, 
tends to confound things which are very different in 
their nature. 5 „ es SP 3 

The advice given to a man, and his determination 
conſequent to that advice, are things ſo different in 
their nature, that it would be improper to call them 
modifications of one and the ſame thing. In like 
manner, the motives to action, and the determina- 
tion to act or not to act, are things that have no 
common nature, and therefore ought not to be con- 
founded under one name, or repreſented as different 
modifications of the ſame thing. 2 

For this reaſon, in ſpeaking of the will in this 
Eflay, I do not comprehend under that term any of 
the incitements or motives which may have an in- 
fluence upon our determinations, but ſolely the de- 
termination itſelf, and the power to determine. 
Mr. Lock has conſidered this operation of the 
mind more attentlvely, and diſtinguiſhed it more 
accurately, than fome very ingenious authors who 
wrote after him. | 
He defines volition to be, An act of the mind 
& knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itſelt 
ce to have over any part of the man, by employing 
« it in, or with-holding it from any particular 
& action,” h A 

It may more briefly be defined, The determination 
of the mind to do, or not to do fomething which i 
we conceive to be in our power. 5 4 

If this were given as a ſtrictly logical definition, it 

would be liable to this objection, that the determi- 
nation of the mind is only another term for volition. i 
But it ought to be obſerved, that the moſt fimple i 
acts of the mind do not admit of a logical definition. 
The way to form a clear notion of them is, to re- 
flect attentively upon them as we feel them in our- | 


” os ſelves, 
5 | 
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W-lves. Without this reflection, no definition can 
- ive us a diſtin& conception of them. 
For this reaſon, rather than ſift any definition of 
he will, I ſhall make ſome obſervations upon it, 
hich may lead us to reflect upon it, and to diſtin- 
uiſh it from other acts of mind, which, from the 
MW: mbiguity of words, are apt to be confounded 
Vith it. | 
e., Every act of will muſt have an object. He 
that wills muſt will ſomething; and that which he 
W wills is called the obje& of his volition. As a man 
cannot think without thinking of ſomething, nor 
remember without remembering ſomething, ſo nei- 
ther can he will without willing ſomething. Every 
act of will, therefore, muſt have an object; and the 
rſon who wills muſt have ſome conception, more 
or leſs diſtint, of what he wills. NT 
By this, things done voluntarily are diſtinguiſhed 
from things done merely from inſtinct, or merely 
from habit. | 
A healthy child, ſome hours after its birth, feels 
the ſenſation of hunger, and, if applied to the 
breaſt, ſucks and ſwallows its food very perfectly. 
We have no reaſon to think, that, before it ever 
ſucked, it has any conception of that complex ope- 
ration, or how gt is performed. It cannot, there- 
_ with propriety, be ſaid, that it wills to 
Numberleſs inſtances might be given of things 
done by animals without any previous conception of 
what they are to do; without the intention of doin 
it. They act by ſome inward blind impulſe, of which 
the efficient cauſe is hid from us; and though 
there is an end evidently intended by the action, 
this intention is not in the animal, but in its 
Maker. | | 5 
Other things are done by habit, which cannot 
properly be called voluntary. We ſhut our eyes 
ſeveral times every minute while we are awake; no 
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man is conſcious of willing this every time he does 
it. IN | 


A ſecond obſervation is, That the immediate ob. A 


ject of will muſt be fome action of our own. 
By this, will is diſtinguithed from two acts of the 


mind, which ſometimes take its name, and thereby 
are apt to be confounded with it; theſe are deſire 


and command. 
The diſtinction between will and deſire has been 
well explained by Mr, Locks ; yet many later writers 
have overlooked it, and have repreſented deſire as a 
modification of will. 
Deſire and will agree in this, that both muſt have 
an object, of which we muſt have ſome conception; 
and « oh Fa both muſt be accompanied with ſome 
2 of underſtanding. But they diſſer in ſeveral 
things. 
The object of deſire may be any thing which ap- 
petite, paſſion or affection, leads us to purſue; it 
may be any event which we think good for us, or 
for thoſe to whom we are well affected. I may de- 
fire meat, or drink, or eaſe from pain: But to ſay 
that I will meat, or will drink, or will eaſe from 
pain, is not Engliſh. There is therefore a diſtinction 
in common language between deſire and will. And 
the diſtinction is, That what we will muſt be an action, 
and our own action; what we deſire may not be our 
own action, it may be no action at all. 
A man deſires that his children may be happy, 
and that they may behave well. Their being happy 
is no action at all; their behaving. well. is nat his 
action but theirs. TH HET 
With regard to our own actions, we may deſire 
what we do not will, and will what we do not deſire; 
nay, what we have a great averſion to. «Pd 
A man a-thirſt has a ſtrong deſire to drink, hut, 
for ſome particular reaſon, * determines not to 
gratify his deſire. A judge, from a regard to jul 
| tice, and to the duty of his office, doomꝭ & cxjqunal 
Bart | ; to 
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o die, while, from humanity or particular affection, 
e deſires that he ſhould live. A man for health 
may take a nauſeous draught, for which he has no 
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* 2 but a great averſion. Deſire therefore, even 
e en its object is ſome action of our own, is only 
y n incitement to will, but it is not volition. The 
G letermination of the mind may be, not to do what 

ee deſire to do. But as deſire is often accompanied 
n y wil, we are ape to een the diſtinction be- 
s wc them. 
a2 3 command of a perſon is ſometimes called his 


, fometimes his / defire ; but when thefe words 
are uſcd properly, cy ſignify three different acts of 
he mind. 

The immediate object of will is ſome action of 
dur own ; the object of a command is ſome action 
of another perſon, over whom we claim authority; 
he object o deſire may be no action at all. 

In giving a command all theſe acts concur; and 
as they go together, it is not uncommon in language, 
0 give to one the name which properly belongs to 
another. 

A command being a voluntary action, there muſt 
e 2 will te give the command: Some defire is com- 
monly the motive to that act of will, and the oom. 

and is che effect of it. 

Perhaps it may be thought that a command is oh 
a deſire Erpreded by language, that the thing com- 

manded ſhould be done. But it is not fo. For a 
deſire may be expreffed by language when there is 

o command; and there may poſſibly be a com- 
mand without any defire that the thing com manded 
hould be done. There have been inftances of ty- 
ants who have laid grievous commands upon their 
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ubjects, in order to reap the penalty of their diſ- 


obedience, or to furniſh a pretence for their puniſh- 
ent. ; 


We might Bircher obſerve, that a endl 15:4 
ſocial act of the mind. It can have no iexiſtence but 


by 
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by a communication of thought to ſome intelligent 


being; and therefore implies a belief that there is r. 
fuch a being, and that we can communicate our ff. 
thoughts to him. 3 | Ne 
Deſire and will are ſolitary acts, which do not r. 
imply any ſuch communication or belief. 12 
The immediate object of volition therefore, muſt ff 
be ſome action, and our own action. io 
A third obſervation is, That the object of our vo. WP! 
lition muſt be ſomething which we believe to be in r 
our power, and to depend upon our will. in 
A man may deſire to make a viſit to the moon, or If 
to the planet Jupiter, but he cannot will or deter- | 
mine to do it; becauſe he knows it is not in his er 
power. If an infane perſon ſhould make an attempt, WP": 
his inſanity muſt firſt make him believe it to be ee 
in his power. N bt 
A man in his ſleep may be ſtruck with a palſy, ne 
which deprives him of the power of ſpeech ; when m. 
he awakes, he attempts to ſpeak, not knowing that N 
he has loſt the power. But when he knows by ex- the 
perience that the power is gone, he ceaſes to make "© 
the effort. M6545 0% £ | 172 . 
be fame man, knowing that ſome perſons have WS" 
recovered the power of ſpeech after they had loſt it yn 
by a paralytical ſtroke, may now and then make an 
effort. In this effort, however, there is not pro- of 
perly a will to ſpeak, but a will to try whether he prey 
can ſpeak or not. | mi 
In ke manner, a man may exert his ſtrength to n 
raiſe a weight which is too heavy for him. But he - 
always does this, either from the belief that he can dit 
raiſe the weight, or for a trial whether he can or WF'® 
not. It is evident therefore, that what we will muſt Fan 
de believed to be in our power, and to depend upon e 
our mill. ie e wat va 
The next obſervation is, That when we will to do Ma 
a thing immediately, the volition is accompanied 6a 


with an effort to execute that which we willed. - Mo 
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If a man wills to raiſe a great weight from the 
round by the ſtrength of his arm, he makes an 
fort for that purpoſe proportioned to the weight 
ze determines to raiſe. A great weight requires a 
reat effort; a ſmall weight a leſs effort. We ſay 
ndeed, that to raife a very ſmall body requires no 
fort at all. But this, I apprehend, muſt be under- 
ood either as a figurative way of ſpeaking, by 
Which things very ſmall are accounted as nothing; 
dr it is owing to our giving no attention to very 
mall efforts, and therefore having no name for 
hem. : | vo Logics | 
Great efforts, whether of body or mind, are at- 
ended with difficulty, and when long continued 
roduce laſſitude, which requires that they ſhould 
e intermitted. This leads us to reflect upon them 
and to give them a name. The name Sort is com- 
monly appropriated to them; and thoſe that are 
made with eaſe, and leave no ſenſible effect, paſs 
without obſervation and without à name, though 
they be of the ſame kind, and differ only in degree 
rom thoſe to which the name is given. | 
This effort we are conſcious of, if we will but 
give attention to it; and there is nothing in which 
we are in a more ſtrict ſenſe active. 
The /aft obſervation is, That in all determinations 
of the mind that are of any importance, there 
muſt be ſomething in the preceding ſtate of the 
mind that diſpoſes or inclines us to that determi- 
NASIONJ DOTY IR TGT LY OK Pet WES | 23-7 
If the mind were always in a ſtate of perfect in- 
difference, without any incitement, motive, or rea- 
ſon, to act, or not to act, to act one way rather than 
another, our active power, having no end to purſue, 
no rule to direct its exertions, would be given in 
vain. We ſhould either be altogether inactive, and 
never will to do any thing, or our volitions would 
be perfectly unmeaning and futile, being neither 
wiſe nor fooliſh, virtuous nor vicious. Ts 
| | "a 
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We have reaſon therefore to think, that to every 
being to whom God hath given any degree of active 
power, he hath alſo given ſome principles of action, 
for the direction of that power to the end for which 3 ' 
it was intended. 1 

It is evident that, in the conflitation of man, Y 
there are various principles of action ſuited to our 
ftate and — A particular conſideration of 
theſe is the ſubject of the next eſſay; in this we are - 
only to confider them in general, with a view to: 
examine the relation they bear to volition, and how 4 

it is ine by them. 4 


9 


f 
| 
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Wr come into the ol ignorant of every thing 
we muſt do many things in order to our ſub- 

diſtence and well. being. A new. born child may be 
carried in arms, and kept warm by his nurſe; but 
he mudt fuck and fwallow his food for himſelf. And 
this muſt be done before he has any conception of 
Jucking or ſwallowing, or of the ee in which 
they are to he performed. He is led by nature to do 
theſe actions without knowing for what end, or what 
he is about. This we call inflindt. 5 1 21 

In many cafes there is no time for — de- 
terminatian. The motions muſt go on ſo rapidly, 
that the conception and volition of every move- 
ment cannot keep ace with them. In ſome caſes 
af this en aas in pthers. habit, optics in to 
our. aid. Y 
When 2 an Kumbles 1 * his 3 the 


motion neceſſary to prevent his fall n come too 
* | Tate, ; 
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ate, if it were the conſequence of thinking what 
s fit to be done, and making a voluntary effort for 
hat purpoſe: He does this inſtinctively, 
When a man beats a drum or plays a tune, he 
as not time to direct every particular beat or ſtop, 


n, y a voluntary determination ; but the habit 
7 hich may be acquired by exerciſe, anſwers the 
of Durpoſc as well. 

re ny inſtinct therefore, and by habit, we do 

to Wings without any exerciſe either of judgment 


r will. | 
nin other actions the will is exerted, but without 
dgment. | | 
Suppaſe a man to know that, in order to live, he 
Duſt eat. What ſhall he eat? How muck? And 
ov often? His reaſon can anfwer none of theſe 
ueſtions; and therefore can give no direction how 
e ſhould determine. Here again nature, as an in- 
Nulgent parent, ſupplies the defects of his reaſon; 
iving him appetite, which ſhews him when he is 
eat, how often, and how much; and taſte, which 
forms him what he is, and what he is not to eat. 
nd by theſe principles he is much better directed 
an he could be without them, by all the know- 
e he can acquire. MA ITE 
As the Author of nature has given us ſome prin- 
ples of action to ſupply the defects of our know- 
dge, he has given others to ſupply the defects of 
r wiſdom and virtue. 
The natural deſires, affections and paſſions, which 
e common to the wiſe and to the fooliſh, to the 
rtuous and to the vicidus, and even to the more 
gacious brutes, ferve very often to direct the 
urſe of human actions. By theſe principles men 
ay perform the maſt laborious duties of life, with 
t any regard to duty; and do what is proper to 
done, without regard to propriety; like a veſlel 
at i; carried on in her * n 
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gale, without the {kill or judgment of thoſe that 


E | 0; | 4 
_ Appetite, affection, or paſſion, give an impulſe il 
to a certain action. In this impulſe there is no 
judgment implied. It may be weak or ſtrong ; we il 
can even conceive it irreſiſtible. In the caſe of mad. 
neſs it is ſo. Madmen have their appetites and pai. nn 
ſions ; but they want the power of ſelf-government; 
and therefore we do not impute their actions to the 
man but to the diſeaſe. —_ 
In actions that proceed from appetite or paſfion, 
we are paſſive in part, and only in part active. 
They are therefore partly imputed to the paſſion; 
and if it is ſuppoſed to be irreſiſtible, we do not 
impute them to the man at all. 4 
Even an American ſavage judges in this manner: 
When in a fit of drunkenneſs he kills his friend: A: 
ſoon as he comes to himſelf, he is very ſorry for 
what he has done; but pleads that drink, and not 
he, was the cauſe. or. | 
We conceive brute-animals to have no ſuperior 
principle to control. their appetites and paſſions 
On this account, their actions are not ſubject to no 
law. Men are in a like ſtate in infancy, in madneſs, 
and in the delirium of a fever. They have appe-lY 
tites and paſſions, but they want that which makes 
them moral agents, accountable for their conduc, i 
and objects of moral approbation or of blame. an 
In ſome caſes, a ſtronger impulſe of appetite or 
paſſion may oppoſe a weaker. Here alſo ther: 
may be determination and action without judg-l 
mant. n £2401 | 9 
Suppoſe a ſoldier ordered to mount a breach, andi 
certain of preſent death if he retreats, this man 
needs not courage to go on, fear is ſufficient. The 
certainty of preſent death if he retreats, is an over- 
balance to the probability of being killed if he goes 
on. The man is puſhed by contrary forces, and it 
| | | 5 requires pet 
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requires neither judgment nor exertion to yield to 
the ſtrongelt. | 
A hungry dog acts by the ſame principle, if meat 
s ſet before him, with a threatening to beat him if 
e e touch it. Hunger puſhes him forward, fear 
hes him back with more force, and the ſtrongeſt 
orce prevails. | 
Thus we ſee, that, in many even of our voluntary 
tions, we may act from the impulſe of appetite, 
== fction, or paſſion, without any exerciſe of judg- 
ment, and much in the ſame manner as brute-an1- 
mals ſeem to act. | | 
Sometimes, however, there is a calm in the mind 
from the gales of paſſion or appetite, and the man 
is left to work his way, in the voyage of life, with- 
out thoſe impulſes which they give. Then he camly 
eighs goods and evils, which are at too great a 
Wdiſtance to excite any paſſion. He judges what is 
oeſt upon the whole, without feeling any bias draw- 
Ing him to one fide. He judges for himſelf as he 
would do for another in his fituation; and the de- 
ermination is wholly imputable to the man, and 
not in any degree to his paſſion. | 
Every man come to years of underſtanding, who 
has given any attention to his own conduct, and to 
that of others, has, in his mind, a ſcale or meaſure 
of goods and evils, more or leſs exact. He makes 
an eſtimate of the value of health, of reputation, 
df riches, of pleaſure, of virtue, of ſelf-approbati- 
on, and of the approbation of his Maker. "Theſe 
hings, and their contraries, have a comparative im- 
portance in his cool and deliberate judgment. 
When a man conſiders whether health ought to 
de preferred to bodily ſtrength, fame to riches, whe- 
her a good conſcience and the approbation of his 
aker, to every thing that can come in competition 
Ith it; this appears to me to be an exerciſe of 
judgment, and not any impulſe of -paſſion or ap- 
petite. 
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Every thing worthy of purſuit, muſt be ſo, either 


intrinſically, and upon its own account, or as the 
means of procuring ſomething that is intrinſically 
valuable. That it is by judgment that we diſcern 
the fitneſs of means for attaining an end, is ſelf- 
evident; and in this, I think, all Philofophers agree. 


But that it is the office of judgment to appreciate 


the value of an end, or the preference due to one 
end above another, is not granted by ſome Philo- 
ſophers. 

In determining, what is good or ill, and, of dif- 
ferent goods, which is beſt, they think we muſt be 
guided, not by Us dee but by ſome natural or 
acquired taſte, which makes us reliſh one thing and 
diſlike another. OF: | 

Thus, if one man, prefers cheeſe to lobſters, ano- 
ther lobſters to cheeſe, it is. vain, ſay they, to apply 


judgment to determine which is right. In like 


manner, if one man prefers pleaſure to virtue, ano- 
ther virtue to pleaſure, this is a matter of taſte, 
judgment has nothing to do in it. This ſeems to 
be the opinion of ſome Philoſophers. K 

I cannot help being of a contrary: opinion. I 
think we may form a judgment, both in the queſ- 
tion about cheeſe and lobſters, and in the more im- 
portant queſtion about pleaſure and virtue. 

When. one man feels a more agreeable reliſh in 


cheeſe; another in lobſters, this, I grant, requires 
t 


no judgment; it depends only upon the conſtitution 
of the palate. But, if we would determine which 
of the two has the beſt taſte, I think the- queſtion 


muſt be determined by ere. and that, with a 


ſmall ſhare of this faculty, we may give a very cer- 


tain determination, to wit, that the two taſtes are 
equally good, and that both of the perſons do equally 
well, in preferring what fuits their palate and: their 
===; N75 © 207 
Nay, I apprehend, that the two- perſons who 
differ in their taſte will, notwithſtanding that. differ- 
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ence, agree perfectly in their judgment, that both 
taſtes are upon a footing of equality, and that nei- 
ther has a juſt claim to preference. | 
Thus it appears, that, in this inſtance, the office 
of taſte is very different from that of judgment; 
and that men, who differ moſt in taſte, may agree 
perfectly in their judgment, even with reſpect to the 
taſtes wherein they differ. | | 
To make the other caſe parallel with this, it muſt 
de ſuppoſed, that the man of pleaſure and the man 
f virtue agree in their judgment, and that neither 
ſees any reaſon to prefer the one courſe of life to 
the other. PO RES. 
If this be ſuppoſed, I ſhall grant, that neither of 
heſe perſons has reaſon to condemn the other. 
Each chuſes according to his taſte, in matters which 
is beſt judgment determines to be perfectly in- 
different. 
But it is to be obſeryed, that this ſuppoſition can- 
ot have place, when we ſpeak of men, or indeed 
pf moral agents. The man who is incapable of 
perceiving the obligation of virtue, when he uſes 
bis beſt judgment, is a man in name, but not in 
eality. He is incapable either of virtue or vice, 
and is not a moral agent. 
Even the man of pleaſure, when his judgment is 
nbiafled, ſees, that there are certain things which 
man ought not to do, though he ſhould have a 
aſte for them. If a thief breaks into his houſe and 
arries oft his goods, he is perfectly convinced that 
e did wrong and deſerves puniſhment, although 
e had as ſtrong a reliſh for the goods as he himſelf 
as for the pleatures he purſaes. | 1 hi 
It is evident, that mankind, in all ages, have 
onceived two parts in the human conſtitution that 
ay have influence upon our voluntary. actions. 
heſe we call by the general names of p4//jion and 
-a/on ; and we ſhall find, in all languages, names 


hat are equivalent. 
| Under 
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Under the former, we comprehend various prin- 
ciples of action, ſimilar to thoſe we obſerve in brute- 
animals, and in men who have not the uſe of rea- 
ſon. Appetites, affeions, paſſions, are the names by 
which they are denominated ; and theſe names are 
not ſo accurately diſtinguiſhed in common language, 
but that they are uſed ſomewhat promiſcuoully.— 
This, however, is common to them all, that they 
draw a man toward a certain object, without any 
farther view, by a kind of violence; a violence 
which indeed may be reliſted if the man is maſter 
of himſelf, but cannot be reliſted without a 
ſtruggle. 

Cicero's phraſe for expreſſing their influence i is, 
* Hominem huc et illuc rapiunt.“ Dr. HuTcarisoN 
uſes a ſimilar phraſe, Quibus agitatur mens et 
«© bruto quodam impetu fertur.” There is no ex- 
erciſe of reaſon or judgment neceſſary in order to 
feel their influence. 

With regard to this part of the human conſti- 
tution, I ſec no difference between the vulgar and 
Philoſophers. 

As to the other part of our conſtitution, which is 
commonly called regen, as oppoſed to paſſion, there 
have been very ſubtile diſputes among modern Phi- 
loſophers, whether it ought to be called reaſon, or 
be not rather ſome internal ſenſe or taſte. 

Whether it ought to be called reaſon, or by what 
other name, I do not here enquire, but what kind 
of influence it has upon our voluntary actions. 
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As to this point, I think, all men muſt allow that | 


this is the manly part of our conſtitution, the other 


the brute part. This operates in a calm and diſpaſ- 


ſionate manner; a manner ſo like to judgment or 


reaſon, that even thoſe who do not allow it to be 


called by that name, endeavour to account for its 
having always had the name ; becauſe, in the man- 
ner of its operation, it has a fimilitude to reaſon. 

| As 
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As the ſimilitude between this principle and rea- 
on has led mankind to give it that name, ſo the 
diſſimilitude between it and paſſion has led them to 
et che two in oppoſition. They have conſidered 
his cool principle, as having an influence upon our 
actions ſo different from paſſion, that what a man 
does coolly and deliberately, without paſſion, is im- 
puted ſolely to the man, whether it have merit or 
lemerit ; whereas, what he does from paſſion is im- 
puted in part to the paſſion. If the paſſion be con- 
ceived to be irreſiſtible, the action is imputed ſolely 
o it, and not at all to the man. If he had power 
o reſiſt, and ought to have reſiſted, we blame him 
or not doing his duty; but, in proportion to the 
iolence of the paſſion, the fault is alleviated. | 

By this cool principle, we judge what ends are 
Wn oft worthy to be purſued, how far every appetite 
nd paſſion may be indulged, and when it ought to 
ee ſreſiſted. * | e 
llt directs us, not only to reſiſt the impulſe of 
aſſion when it would lead us wrong, but to avoid 

he occaſions of inflaming it; like Cyrus, who re- 
uſed to ſee the beautifuf captive princeſs. In this 
e acted the part both of a wiſe and a good man; 
rm in the love of virtue, and, at the ſame time, 
onſcious of the weakneſs of human nature, and 
nwilling to put it to too ſevere a trial. In this caſe, 
he youth of Cyrus, the incomparable beauty of 
is captive, and every circumſtance which tended to 
nflame his defire, exalts the merit of his conduct in 
eſiſting it. | | 
It is in ſuch actions that the ſuperiority of human 
dature appears, and the ſpecific difference between 
t and that of brutes. In them we may obſerve one - 
daſſion combating another, and the ſtrongeſt pre- 
ailing ; but we perceive no calm principle in their 
onſtitution, that is ſuperior to every paſſion, and 
ble to give law ta it. | „Mech 
3 "IL * : Th e 
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The difference between theſe two parts of our 
conſtitution may be farther illuſtrated by an inſtance 
or two wherein paſſion prevails. 

Tf a man, upon great provocation, ſtrike another 
when he ought to keep the peace, he blames —.— 
for what ke did, wats acknowledges that he on 
not to have yielded to his — Every *T 
E agrees with his ſober judgment. They think 

did wrong in yielding to his paſſion, when he 
might and ought to have reſiſted its impulſe. If 
they thought it impoſſible to bear the provocation, 
they would not blame him at all; but believing 
that 1t was in his power, and was his duty, they 
impute to him ſome degree of blame, acknowledg- 

ing, at the ſame time, that it is alleviated in ro- 
portion to the provocation; ſo that the treſpalb is 
imputed, partly to the man, and partly to the paſſ. 
on. But, if a man deliberately. conceives a deſign 
of miſchief againſt his neighbour, contrives the 
means, and executes it, the action admits of no 
alleviation, it is ectly voluntary, and he bears 
the whole guilt of the evil intended and done. 

If a man, by the agony of the rack, is made to 
diſcloſe a ſecret of importance, with which he is 
entruſted, we pity him more than we blame him. 
We. conſider, that ſuch is the weakneſs of human 
nature, that the reſolution, even of a good man, 
. might be overcome by ſuch a trial. But if he have 
ſtrength of mind, which even the agony of the rack 
could not ſubdue, we admire his fortitude as truly 
heroical. 

Thus, I think, it appears, that the common ſenſe 
of men (which, in matters of common life, ought 
to have great authority) has led. them to diſtinguiſh 
two parts in the human conftitution, which have 
influence upon our voluntary determinations. There 

is an irrational part, common to us with brute- 
animals, conſiſting of appetites, afcoctions and paſli- 
Oas, and there is a cool and rational part. The firſt, 
in 
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n many caſes, gives a ſtrong impulſe, but without 
udgment, and without authority. The ſecond is 
always accompanied with authority. All wiſdom 
and virtue confiſt in following its dictates; all vice 
and folly in diſobeying them. We may reſiſt the 
mpulſes of appetite and paſſion, not only without 
egret, but with ſelf. applauſe and triumph; but the 
alls of reaſon and duty can never be reſiſted, with- 
put remorſe and felf-condemnation. - 
The ancient Philoſophers agreed with the vulgar, 
n making the diſtinction of the principles of action. 
The irrational part the Greeks called un CIcRRO 
alls it appetitus, taking that word in an extenſive 
enſe, ſo as to include every propenſity to action 
yhich is not grounded on judgment. 
The other principle the Greeks called »v;; PLATO 
alls it the , or leading ay „Duplex enim 
eft vis animorum atque nature, ſays CICERO, una 
fars in appetitu pofeta et, que eft ius Grace, que 
Lominem hut et illuc rapit; altera in ratione, que 
docet, et explanat, quid faciendum fugiendumve ſit; ita 
fit ut ratio præſit appetitus obtemperet. 
The reaſon of explaining this diſtinction here is, 
at theſe two principles influence the will in differ- 
$2 ways. Their influence differs, not in degree 
aly, but in kind. This differegce we feel, though 
may be difficult to find words to expreſs it. We 
ay perhaps more eaſily form a notion of it by a 
gmilitude. 
It is one thing to puſh a man from one part of the 
dom to another; it is a thing of a very different 
ature to uſe arguments to perſuade him to leave 
is place, and go to another. He may yield to the 
drce which 2 him, without any exerciſe of 
is rational faculties; nay, he muſt yield to it, if 
e do not oppoſe an equal or a greater force. His 
berty is impaired in ſome degree; and, if he has 
ot power ſufficient to oppoſe, his liberty is quite 
aken away, and the motion cannot be i” to 
| im 
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him at all. The influence of appetite or paſſion 


ſeems to me to be very like to this. If the paſſion 


be ſuppoſed irreſiſtible, we impute the action to it 


ſolely, and not to the man. If he had power to 
reſiſt, but yields after a ſtruggle, we impute the 
action, partly to the man, and partly to the paſ. 
on. | 

If we attend to the other - caſe, when the man is 
only urged by arguments to leave his place, this 


reſembles the operation of the cool or rational prin- 


ciple. It is evident, that, whether he yields to the 
arguments or not, the determination is wholly his 
own act, and is entirely to be imputed to him. Ar. 
guments, whatever be the degree of their ſtrength, 
diminiſh not a man's liberty; they may produce a 
cool conviction of what we ought to do, and they 
can do no more. But appetite and paſſion give an 
impulſe to act and impair liberty, in proportion to 
their ſtrength. | | 
With moſt men, the impulſe of paſſion is more 
effectual than bare conviction ; and, on this account, 


orators, who would perſuade, find it neceflary to 
_ addreſs the paſſions, as well as to convince the. un- 


derſtanding ; and, in all ſyſtems of rhetoric, theſe 
two have been _ conſidered as different intentions 
of the -orator, and to be accampliſhed by different 
means. re: e ee By 0 
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Operations of Mind which may be called Voluntary. 
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n faculties of underſtanding and will are eaſily 
3 iſtinguiſhed in thought, but very rarely, if ever, 
isjoined in operation. 6 | 
in moſt, perhaps in all the operations of mind' 
r which we have names in language, both faculties - 
re employed, and we are both intelleQive and 
(ive. | | 
Whether it be poſſible that intelligence may exiſt 
ithout ſome agree of activity, or impoſlible, is 
erhaps beyond the reach of our faculties to deter- 
nine; but, I apprehend, that, in fact, they are 
ways conjoined in the operations of our minds, 
It is probable, I think, that there is ſome degree 
f activity in thoſe operations which we refer to the 
Wn derſtanding ; accordingly, they have always, and 
all languages, been expreſſed by active verbs; as, 
ſee, I hear, I remember, I apprehend, I judge, I 
eaſon. And it is certain, that every act of will 
uſt be accompanied by ſome operation of the un- 
derſtanding ; — he that wills muſt apprehend what 
e wills, and apprehenſion belongs to the under- 
anding. 
The operations I am to conſider in this chapter, I 
hink, have commonly been referred to the under- 
anding ; but we ſhall find that the will has ſo great 
ſhare in them, that they may, with propriety, be 
alled voluntary. They are theſe three, attention, de- 
eration, and fixed purpoſe or reſolution.. LEES 
Attention may be given to any object, either of 
enſe, or of intellect, in order to form a diſtinct 
otion of it, or to diſcover its nature, its attributes, 
dr its relations. And ſo great is the effect of atten- 
: tion, 
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tion, that, without it, it is impoſſible to acquire or 
retain a diſtinct notion of any object of thought. 
If a man hear a diſcourſe without attention, what 
does he carry away with him ? If he fee St. Peter's 
or the Vatican without attention, What account 
can he give of it? While two perſons are engaged 
in intereſting diſcourſe, the clock ſtrikes within their 
hearing, to which they give no attention, What is 


2 a 
the conſequence ? The next minute they know not 1 
whether the clock ſtruck or not. Yet their ears * 
were not ſhut. The uſual impreſſion was made upon a 

the organ of hearing, and upon the auditory nerve * 
and brain; but from inattention the ſound either ep 
was not perceived, or paſſed in the twinkling of * 
an eye, without leaving the leaſt veſtige in the 8 
memory. 7 * 

A man fees not what is before his eyes when his m. 
mind is occupied about another object. In the tu- hy 


mult of a battle a man may be ſhot through the 
body without knowing any thing of the matter, 
till he diſcover it by the loſs of blood or of 
ſtrength. | | 
Tbe moſt acute ſenſation of pain may be deadened, 
if the attention can be vigorouſly directed to another 
abject. A gentleman of my acquaintanee, in the 
agony of a fit of the gout, uſed to call for the cheſs- 
board. As he was fond of that game, he acknow- 
ledged that, as. the game advanced, and drew his at- 
tention, the ſenſe of pain abated, and the time 
feemed much ſhorter. | 
. ARCHIMEDES, it is faid, being intent upon a ma- 
thematical propoſition, when Syracuſe was taken by 
the Romans, knew not the calamity of the city, till 
2 Roman foldier broke in upon his retirement, and 
gave him a deadly wound ; on which he lamented 
only that he had loſt a fine demonſtration. 
It is needleſs to multiply inſtances to ſhew, that 

when one faculty of the mind is intenſely engaged 
a Ee about 
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bout any object, the other faculties are laid as it 
ere faſt aſleep. | | 

It may be farther obſerved, that if there be any 
hing that can be called genius in matters of mere 
Wudgment and reaſoning, it ſeems to confiſt chiefly 

n being able to give that attention to the fubject 
which keeps it ſteady in the mind, till we can ſurvey 
accurately on all ſides. | 
There is a talent of imagination, which bounds 
rom earth to heaven, and heaven to earth in 

moment. This may be favourable to wit and 
magery ; but the powers of judging and reaſoning _. 
epend chiefly upon keeping the mind to a clear and 
eady view of the fubject. 

Sir Isa NewrTon, to one who complimented 
im upon the force of genius, which had made ſuch 
mprovements in mathematics and natural philoſo- 
phy, is ſaid to have made this reply, which was both 
nodeſt and judictous, That, if he had made any 
mprovements in thoſe ſciences, it was owing more 
o patient attention than to any other talent. 
Whatever be the effects which attention may pro- 
Juce, (and I apprehend they are far beyond what is 
ommonly believed,) it is for the moſt part in our 
DOWer. | 
Every man knows that he-can turn his attention 
o this ſubject or to that, for a longer or a ſhorter. 
ime, and with more or leſs intenfenels, as he pleaſes. 
t is a voluntary act, and depends upon his will. 

But what was before obſerved of the will in gene- 
al, is applicable to this. particular exertion of it, 
hat the mind is rarely in a ſtate of indifference; 
eft to turn ĩts attention to the object which to rea- 
on appears moſt deſerving of it. There is, for the 
moſt part, x bias to ſome particular object, more 
han to any other ; and this not from any judgment 
df its deſerving our attention more, but from ſome 
n or propenſity, grounded on nature or 
labit. | 

It 
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It is well known that things new and uncommon, 

things grand, and things that are beautiful, draw 
our attention, not in proportion to the intereſt we 
have, or think we have in them, but in a much 
greater proportion. | 
Whatever moves our paſſions or affections draws 
our attention, very often, more than we wiſh. 

You deſire a man not to think of an unfortunate 
event which torments him. It admits-of no remedy, 
The thought of it anſwers no purpoſe but to keep 
the wound bleeding. He is perfectly convinced of 
all you ſay. He knows that he would not feel the 
affliction, if he could only not think of it; yet he 
hardly thinks of any thing elſe. Strange! when 
happineſs and miſery ſtand before him, .and depend 
upon his choice, he chuſes miſery, and rejects hap: 
pineſs with his eyes open! | 

Yet he withes to be happy, as all men do. How 
ſhall we reconcile this contradiction between his 
judgment and his conduct? 4 
Iz!he account of it ſeems to me to be this: The 

afflicting event draws his attention ſo ſtrongly, by a 
natural and blind force, that he either hath not the 

ower, or hath not the vigour, of mind to reſiſt its 
impulſe, though he knows that to yield to it is miſe- 
ry, without any good to balance it. | 
Acute bodily pain draws our attention, and makes 
it very difficult to attend to any thing elſe, even 
when attention to the 5 ſerves no other purpoſe 
but to aggravate it tenfold. | | 

The man who played a game at cheſs in the agony 
of the gout, to engage his attention to another ob- 
ject, acted the reaſonable part, and conſulted his 
8 happineſs; but it required a great effort to give 
that attention to his game, which was neceſſary to 
produce the effect intended by it. = 
Even when there is no particular object that draws 
away our attention, there is a deſultorineſs of 
thought in man, and in ſome more than in Mid 

whic 
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which makes it very difficult to give that fixed atten- 
tion to important objects which reaſon requires. 

It appears, I think, from what has been ſaid, that 
the attention we give to objects, is for the moſt part 
voluntary: That a great part of wiſdom and virtue 
conſiſts in giving à proper direction to our atten- 
tion; and that however reaſonable this appears to 
the judgment of every man, yet, in ſome caſes, it 
requires an effort of ſelf. command no leſs than the 
moſt heroic virtues. | Gar 
Another operation that may be called voluntary, is 
deliberation about what we are to do or to forbear. 

Every man knows that it is in his power to deli- 
berate or not to deliberate about any part of his con- 
duct; to deliberate for a ſhorter, or a longer time, 
more careleſsly, or more ſeriouſly: And when he 
has reaſon to ſuſpect that his affection may bias his 
judgment, he may either honeſtly uſe the beſt means 
in his power to form an impartial judgment, or he 
may yield to his bias, and only ſeek arguments to 
juſtify what inclination leads him to do. In all theſe 
points, he determines, he wills, the right or the 
Wrong. Cath, 

The general rules of deliberation are perfectly evi- 
dent to reaſon when we conſider them abſtractly.— 
They are axioms in morals. | 

We ought not to deliberate in cafes that are per- 
fectly clear. No man deliberates whether he ought 
to chuſe happineſs or - miſery. No honeſt man deli- 
berates — he ſhall ſteal his neighbour's proper- 
ty. When the caſe is not clear, when it is of impor- 
tance, and when there is time for deliberation, we 
ought to deliberate with more or leſs care, in pro- 
portion to the importance of the action. In deliber- 
ation we ought to weigh things in an eyen balance, 
and to allow to every conſideration the weight 
which, in ſober judgment, we think it ought to have, 
and no more. This is to deliberate impartially.— 
Our deliberation ſhould be brought to an iſſue in due 
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time, ſo that we may not loſe the opportunity of 
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acting while we deliberate. : 
The axioms of Euclid do not appear to me to have | 
2 greater degree of ſelf. evidence, than theſe rules of Fr 
deliberation. And as far as a man acts according to 7 
them, his heart approves of him, and he has confi. 1 
dence of the approbation of the Searcher of hearts. h 
But though the manner in which we ought to de- By 
hhberate be evident to reaſon, it is not always eaſy to th 
follow it. Our appetites, our affections and paſſions, m 
poſe all deliberation, but that which is employed 
in finding the means of their gratification. Avarice th 
may lead to deliberate upon the ways of making pe 
money, but it does not diſtinguiſh between the ho- ad 
neſt and the diſhoneſt. te 
We ought ſurely to deliberate how far every ap- EY 
petite and paſſion may be indulged, and what limits 2 
thould be ſet to it. But our appetites and paſſions fr. 
puſh us on to the attainment of their objects, in * jui 
ſhorteſt road, and without delay. As 
Thus it happens, that, if we yield to their im- | 
pulſe, we fhall often tranigreis thoſe rules of deli- rei 
deration, which reaſon approves. In this conflict Fed 
between the dictates of reaſon, and the blind impulſe fre 
of paſſion, we muſt valuntarily determine. When In 
we take part with our reaſon, though in oppoſition Are 
to paſſion, we approve of our own conduct. in 
What we call a fault of ignorance, is always ow- ' 
ing ta the want af due r e When we do no! 
not take due pains to be rightly informed, there is to 
2 fault, not indeed in a according to "the light the 
we have, but in nat uſing the proper means to get a * 
light. For if we judge wrong, after uſing the pro- rea 
means of information, there is no fault in act- per 
ing according 10 that wroog judgment; 0 error crit 
ia invincible. ma 
The natural canſequence of deliberation on any hox 
part of our conduct, is a determination how we: ſhall be, 


act; . to this iſſue it is loſt 
labour. 
There 
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There are two caſes in Which a determination may 
take place; when the op pporrupity'. of putting it in 
execution is preſent, and When it is at a;di ance. 

When the opportunity is preſent, the determina- 
tion to act is; immediately followed by A. Je fe 

im- 


4 


-- = - 


Thus, if a man determine to riſe and walk 
mediately does it, unleſs he id hindered by force, Or 
has loſt the power of walking. And if he, fit: ill 
when he has power to walk, we conclude. i ibly 
that he has not determined, ; Of willed to walk, im- 
mediatel r 1 
Our determiiation or will, to ad, is not 8 
the reſult of deliberation, i it may be the effect of ſome 
paſſion or appetite, without any judgment interpoſ- 
ed. And When judgment i IS. interpoſed, we may de- 
termine and act er according to that ene 
-or contrary to it. 1 at 
When a man fits down hungry to dine, "ie eats 
from appetite, very often, without- exerciſing. his 
judgment at all; nature invites and he obeys the Sal 
as the ox, or the horſe, or as an infant does. 
When we converſe. with perſons whom we love * 
reſpect, we ſay and do civil thing merely from af- 
fection or from reſpect. They o ſpontaneouſly 
from the heart, Aout requiring any judgment. 
In ſuch, caſes we act as brute- animals do, or as.chil- 
dren before the uſe of reaſon, We feel an 1 
in our nature, and we nel, i. oy 
When a man eats merely from appetite, be oes 
not conſider the pleaſure 7 eating, or its tendency 
to health. Theſe conſiderations are not in his 


ee 


a view to enjoy the pleaſure of eating. Such a man 
reaſons and Judges. | He will take — to uſe the pr pry? 


critic in taſtes, and make nice 1 „This 
man uſes his rational faculties even in eating. And 
however contemptible this application of them may 
be, it is an exerciſe of which, F apprehend, brute- 
animals are not capable, ampere 
* F 8 N99 CLE 4” 
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in te manner, a mani may fay gr do civil things 
to another, not frotn affection, but in order to ſerve 


forte end by it, or becauſe he thinks it his duty. 


To act with a view te ſome diſtanr intereſt, or to 
act from a fenfe of duty, feems to be propet to 


man 28 a rational being; but to act merely from pat: 
non, from appetite, or from l common 


to hint with the brute-atiitmals. In the laft caſe there 
W xequited, but in the firſt there is. 
- Toit paint What one judges ro be for his real 
-ood upon the whole, is folly. To act againſt what 
e judges to be his duty, is immorality. It cannot 


be denied that there are too many inftances of both 


in human fe. Video mellora probogue, deteriora ſequor, 


is neither an impoſſible, nor an wifrequent cafe. 


While a man does what he really thinks wiſeſt and 
beſt to be done, the more his appetites, his affections 
and paſſions draw Him the contrary way, the more 
- approves of his own conduct, and the more he 
s entitled to the approbation of every rational 
bein 5 28683 4 0 2 * f 7 ä _ | W 

ee zze operation of lid 1 menttonsd. which 
tay be called voluntary, is, A fixed purpoſe or re- 
iofation with regard to our future conduck. 

- Phis naturally takes place, whert any ackion, or 


cburſe of action, about which we have deliberated, 


i tiot immediately to be executed, the occaſion of 
ating being at ſome diſtance. 

A fixed Fh to do, forme time hence, ſome- 
thing which we believe ſhall then be in our power, is 
frictly atid properly à determination of will, no leſs 
that a determination to do it inſtantly. Every de- 
finition' of volition agrees to it. Whether the oppor: 
tffiry.of doing what, we have determined to do be 
p refetit or at ſome dillange, is an accidental circum- 
fance which does not affect the nature of the deter- 


 ttifnation; and no good reaſon can be aſſigned why 
it ſhotild not be called volition in the one caſe, as well 


à ty che other. A purpoſe or reſolution, therefore, 
Our 


is truly and properly an act of will. 
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- Ogr purpoſes arè of two kinds. We may call — 
one particular, the dthefr generdl. By a purritulur 
poſe, I mean that which has for its object ail i 
dual action, limited to dne time and place; — 4 
general burßoſe; that of 4 courſe or train of action, 
intended for forties ee end, or regulated by ſome 
general rule. 
Thus, I may purpoſt to & 
when the time cortices, I exerute my purpoſe, if l 
continue of the ſafe mind? and the 1 when 
edecuted, 18 u more. Thus i it is wit op Hartl. 
cular purpoſt. 245 
A general purpeſe may continue for lite ; 5 arid; 
after many particular actions have been done 1 in con- 
ſequerice of 36 It, may remain and regulate future 
actions. 
Thus, à veung man to follow tlie 
hon of Ads of 3 of or theology. eee 
neral putpoſe diretts the courſe of his rexding and 
ſtudy, It dirests him in the elibice of his cut pf 
and companions, and even of his Uiverſions; It de- 
termingds his tavels and the place of his abode: Tr 
has influence upon his dreſs and manners, and 2 cone 
iderable effect in fottwing his cliaracter. 
There are other 2 rpoſes which have a2 Mit 
greater effect wit forming the character. Imean fuch 
25 regard dur Meral Co | 
Suppoſe 1 man te have exeriſed{ his intellectua 
and moral fuculties, ſe far 2s to have diſtinct notions 
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| vf juſtice and injuſtice; and of the eonfequentes of 
els With, and, after due ddliberatiof, fe hive formed 4 
de- fixed purpoſe to adhere inflexibly to juſtice, and ner 


er to handle the wages of ' ifiiquity: 

s not this the man whom we ſheuld eh a jak 
man? We confidet the moral virtues as inherent in 
the mind of à gd man, even When there is no 
porturtity of exercifing them, And what s it in 
he mind which we ear call the virtee of Juſtice,” | 
re, hen it is hot exerciſed? It ean W a fixed = 


F 2 _ purpoſe” 


to Lenden nbirt * wo 
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purpoſe or determination, to act according to the 
rules of juſtice, when there is opportunity. | 

The Roman law defined juſtice, A feady and per- 
petual will to as! to every man his due. When the op- 
portunity of doing juſtice is not preſent, this can 
mean nothing elſe than a ſteady purpoſe, which is 
very properly called will. Such a purpoſe, if it is 
ſteady, will infallibly produce juſt conduct; for eve- 
of 6 known tranſ; — of juſtice demonſtrates a 

e of purpoſe at leaſt * that time. 
Wet has been ſaid of juſtice; may be ſo eaſily ap- 
pied to every other moral virtue, that it is unneceſ- 
ſary to give inſtances. They are all fixed purpoſes of 
acting according to a certain rule. 
By this, the virtues may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, i in 
thought at leaſt, from natural affections that bear the 
ſame name. Thus, benevolence is a capital virtue, | 
which, though not ſo neceſſary to the being of ſo- 
ciety, is entitled to bg, 1 her degree of approbation 
than even juſtice. ere is a natural affection of 
— —— — — nos and bad men, to the 
virtuous and the vicious. How hall theſe be diſtin- 
guiſhed? 

In practice, indeed, we cannot diſtinguiſh them in 
other men, and with difficulty in ourſelves; but in 

_ theory, nothing is more eaſy, The virtue of bene- 
volence is a fixed purpoſe or reſolution to do good 
when we have opportunity, from a conviction that 
it is right, and is our duty. The affection of bene- 
volence is a propenſity to do good, from natural con- 
3 or habit, without regard to rectitude or 

uty. 

There are good tempers and bad, "which are a part 
of the conſtitution of the man, and are really invo- 
luntary, though they often lead to voluntary acti- 
ons. A good natured temper is not virtue, nor is 2 
bad one vice. Hard would it be indeed to think, 
that a man ſhould be born under a decree of repro- 
bation, becauſe he has the misfortune of a bad na- 
tural temper. 2 

c 


wn 
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The 1 ſaw, in the features of So- 
CRATES, the atures of many bad diſpoſitions, 
which that good man acknowledged he felt within 
him; but the triumph of his virtue was the greater 
in having conquered them. G. 

In men who have no fixed rules of conduct, no 
ſelf-government, the natural temper is variable by 
numberleſs accidents. The man who is full of af- 
fection and benevolence this hour, when a croſs ac- 
cident happens to ruffle him, or perhaps when an 
eaſterly wind blows, feels a irange revolution in his 
temper. The kind and benevolent affections give 
place to the jealous and malignant, which are as rea- 
dily indulged in their turn, and for the ſame reaſon, 
becauſe he feels a propenſity to indulge them. 

We may obſerve, that men who have exerciſed 
their rational powers, are generally governed in their 
opinions by fixed principles of belief; and men who 
have made the greateſt advance in ſelf-government, 
are governed in their practice, by general fixed pur- 
poſes. Without the former there would be no ſtea- 
dineſs and conſiſtence in our belief; nor without the 
latter, in our conduct. - art 

When a man is come to years of underſtanding, 
from his education, from his company, or from his 
ſtudy, he forms to himſelf a ſet of general principles, 
a creed which governs his judgment in particular 
points that occur. | Kt 

If new evidence is laid before him which tends to 
overthrow any of his received principles, it requires 
in him a great degree of candour and love of truth, 
to give it an impartial examination, and to form a 
new judgment. Moſt men, when they are fixed in 
their principles, upon what they account' ſufficient 
evidence, can hardly be drawn into a new and ſeri- 
ous examination of the. 4 

They get a habit of believing them, which is 
ſtrengthened by repeated acts, and remains-immove- 
able, even when 9 ——ů— which their be- 
lief was at firſt grounded, is forgot. 

[ 


| 


b gt T0: Ca. III. 
It is this that makes canwerſians, either from r 


ligious or political principles, fa difficult. 


A mere prejudice of education fticks fait, as a pra- 
poſition of EucLin does with a man wha hath lang 
ago forgot the proof. Both indeed ape upon a fimi- 
hr footing. We reft in bath, becauſe we have long 
done ſo, and think we received them at fivit upon 
good evidence, though that evidence he quite for- 

Ot. | 
: When we know a man's principles, we judge by 


them, rather than by the degree af bis underſtand- 


ing, how he will determine in any point which 18 
connected with them. | 25 5 3g 
Thus, the judgment of maſt men who judge for 
themſelves is governed hy fixed principles; and, l 
apprehend, that the conduct of maſt men wha have 


any ſelf-government, and any conſiſtency af conduct, 


is governed by fixed purpoffs. 
A man of breeding may, in his natural temper, 
be proud, paſſionate, revengeful, and in his morals 


2 very bad man; yet, in gaad company, he can 


ftifle every paſſion that is inconfiſtent with gagd 
breeding, and be humane, modeft, complailant, even 
to thofe whom in his heart he defpifes: qr hates. 
Why is this man, who can command all his paſſions 
before company, a flave to them in private? The 
reaſon is plain: He has a fixed reſulution to be a man 
of breeding, but hath no reſolution to be a man f 
virtue. He hath combated his moſt violent paſſions 


a 2 thoufand times befqre he became maſter of them in 
company. The ſame reſolution and perſeverance 


would have given him the command of them when 
alone. N i 
A fixed refolution retains its influence upon tho 


conduct, even when the matives to it are not in 


view, in the fame manner as a fixed principle re: 


_ tains its inſtuence upon the belief, when the evidence 


of it is forgot. Tha former may be called a habit of 
the will, the latter 2 habit of the undegfandhrg. Hy 


r as ee. 4. od clot 
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ſuch habits chiefly, men are governed in their opt - 
nions and in their practice. 
A man who has no Sent ſixed purpoſes, may 
be ſaid, as Pork ſays of moſt women, (I hope un- 
juſtly) to have no character at all. He will be no 
neſt or diſhoneſt, benevolent or malicious, compaſ- 
ſionate or cruel, as the tide of his paſſions and affec- 
tions drives him. This, however, I believe, is the 
caſe of but a few in advanced” life, and theſe, with 
regard to conduct, the weakeſt and moſt contempt- 
ible of the ſpecies, 3 

A man of ſome conſtancy may change his general 
purpoſes once or twice in life, ſeldom more. From 
the purſuit of pleaſure in early life, he may change 
to that of ambition, and from ambition to avarice. - 
But every man who uſes his reaſon in the conduct of 
life, will have ſome end, to which he gives a prefe- 
rence above all others, To this he ſteers his courſe ; 
his projects and his actions will be regulated by it, 
Without this, there would be no conſiſtency in his 
conduct. He would he like a ſhip in the ocean, which 
is bound to no port, under no government, but left 
to the mercy of winds and tides, . 
Me obſerved hefore, that there are moral rules 
reſpecting the attention we ought to give to object: 
and reſpecting our deliberations, which are no leſs 
evident than mathematical axiams. The fame thing 
may be obſerved with reſpec to our fixed purpoſes, 
whether particular or general. | 

Is it not ſelf-evident, that, after due deliberation; 
we ought to reſolve upon that conduct, or that courſe 
of conduct, which, to our ſober judgment, appears 
to be beſt and moſt approveable 7 That we ought to 
be firm and ſteady in adhering to ſuch reſolutions, 
. while we are perſuaded that they are right; but 
open to conviction, and ready to change our courſe, 
when we have good evidence that it is wrong? 
Fickleneſs, incenſtancy, facility, on the one 
hand, wilfulneſs, inflexibility, and obſtinacy, * 
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the other, are moral qualities, reſpecting our purpo- 


ſes, which every one fees to be wrong. A manly 
firmneſs, grounded upon rational conviction, is the 
proper .mean which every man approves and re- 
veres. 


Er 


Corollaries. 


From what has been ſaid concerning the will, 


it appears, f, That, as ſome acts of the will are 
tranſient and momentary, ſo athers are permanent, 
and may continue for a long time, or even through 
ns whole courſe of our rational life. 

When I will to-ſtretch out my hand, that will is 
at an end as ſoon as the action is done. It is an act 
of the will which begins and ends in a moment. But 
when I will to attend to a mathematical propoſition, 
to examine the demonſtration, and the conſequences 
that may be drawn from it, this will may continue 
for hours. It muſt continue as long as my attention 


continues; for no man attends to a mathematical 


propoſition longer than he wills. | 
The Tame thing may be ſaid of deliberation, with 
regard, either to any point of conduct, or with re- 
gard to any general courſe of conduct. We will to 
deliberate as long as we do W and that may 
be for days or for weeks. SIE 

A purpoſe or reſolution, which we Shave bew to 


be an act of the will, may continue for a great part 


of life, or for the whole, after“ we are of age to form 
2 reſalution. : 
Thus, 
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Thus, a merchant may reſolve, that after he has 
made ſuch a fortune by traffic, he will give it up, and 
retire to a country life. He may continue this reſo- 
lution for thirty or forty years, and execute it at 
laſt; but he continues it no longer than he wills, for 
he may at any time change his reſolution. 5 
There are therefore acts of the will which are not 
tranſient and momentary, which may continue long 
and grow into a habit. This deſerves the more to be 
obſerved, becauſe a very eminent Philoſopher has 
advanced a contrary principle, to wit, That all the 
acts of the will are tranſient and momentary; and 
from that principle has drawn very important con- 
cluſions, with regard to what conſtitutes the moral 
character of man. ” 
A ſecond corollary is, That nothing in a man, 
wherein the will is not concerned, can juſtly be ac- 
counted either virtuous or immoral. _ 
That no blame can be imputed to a man for what 
is altogether involuntary, is fo evident in itſelf, that 
no N can make it more evident. The prac- 
tice of all criminal courts, in all enlightened nations, 
is founded upon it. | 1 
If it ſhould be thought an objection to this maxim, 
that, by the laws of all nations, children often ſuffer 
for the crimes of parents, in which they had no hand, 
the anſwer is eaſy. = KH : 
For, firſt Such is the connection between parents 
and children, that the puniſhment of a parent mult 
hurt his children whether the law will or not. If a 
man is fined, or impriſoned ;* if he loſes life, or limb, 
or eſtate, or reputation, by the hand of juſtice, his 
children ſuffer by neceſſary conſequence. Secondly, 
When laws intend to appoint any puniſhment of in- 
nocent children for the Acher-s crime, ſuch laws are 
either unjuſt, or they are to be conſidered as acts of 
police, and not of juriſprudence, and are intended 
as an expedient to deter parents more effectually from 
the commiſſion of the crime. The innocent children, 
| in 


in this caſe, are ſacriſiced to the public good, in like 
manner, as, to prevent the ſpreading of the plague, 
the found are ſhut up with the infected in 2 houle or 
fp, that has the infection, n een 

y the law of England, if a man is killed by an 
ox goring him, or a cart running over him, . thqugh 
there be ng fault or neglect in the owner, the ox or 
the cart is a deadand, and is confiſcated to the Church, 
The Legiſlature ſurely did not intend to punith the 
ox as a criminal, far leſs the cart. The intention 
evidently was, to inſpire the people with a ſacred 
| egard to the life of man. 

Vhen the Parliament af Paris, with a fimilar in, 
tention, ordained the houſe in which Ravilliac way 
born, to be razed to the ground, and never to he 
rebuilt, it would be great weakneſs to conclude, that 
the wiſe judicature intended to puniſ the houſe. 

If any judicature ſhould, in any inſtance, find, a 
man guilty, and an object of puniſhment, for what 
they allowed to be altogether involuntary, all the 
world would condemn them as men who knew 
nothing of the firſt and moſt fundamental rules 
of juſtice. 25 | „ | 

I have endeavqured to ſhew, that, in our attenti- 
on to objects, in order to form a right judgment 
of them; in our deliberation about particular acti. 
ons, or about general rules of conduct; in our pur: 
fes and reſolutions, as well as in the execution of 
them, the will has a principal ſhare. If any man 
could be found, who, in the whole courſe af his lite, 
had given due attentian to things that concern him, 
had deliberated duly and jmpartially about his con- 
duR, had farmed his reſolutions, and executed them 
according to his beſt judgment and capacity, furciy 
ſuch a man might hold up his face betore Gap and 
man, and piead innocence. He muſt be acquitted 
by the impartial Judge, whatever his natural temper 
was, whatever his paſſions and affections, as far as 
they were involuntary. n 

- A third 
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A third corollary is, That all virtuous habits, when 
we diſtinguiſh them from virtuous actions, conſiſt 
in fixed purpoſes of acting according to the rules of 
virtue, as often as we have opportunity. | 

We can conceive in a man a greater or a leſs de- 
gree of ſteadineſs to his purpoſes or reſolutions ; 
but that the general tenor of his conduct ſhould be 
contrary to them, is impoſſible. 

The man who has a determined reſolution to do 
his duty in every inſtance, and who adheres ſteadily 
to his reſolution, is a perfect man. The man who 
has a determined purpoſe of carrying on a courſe of 
action which he knows to be wrong, is a hardened 
offender. Between theſe extremes there are many 
intermediate degrees of virtue and vice. 
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Of the Principles of Action in general. 
IN the fri& philoſophical ſenſe, nothing can be 
called the action of a man, but what he previouſly 
conceived and willed or determined to do. In mo- 
rals we commonly employ the word in this ſenſe, and 
never impute any thing to a man as his doing, in 
which his will was not interpoſed. But when moral 
imputation is not concerned, we call many things 
actions of the man, which he neither previouſly con- 
ceived nor willed. Hence the actions of men have 
been diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes, the voluntary, 
the involuntary, and the mixed. By the laſt are 
meant ſuch actions as are under the command of the 
will, but are commonly performed without any in- 
terpoſition of will. r u % bas 
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We cannot avoid uſing the word action in this po. 


pufar ferns, without tod much fror the 


common uſe ↄf language; and it is in this ſenſe we 
uſe it when we enquire into the principles of action 


in the human mind. ; | 
By Frliktiples ofvaQtion{ J underſtand every thing in 1 
that incites us to act. font 
If there were no incitements to action, active to 
power would be given us in vain. Having no mo- circ 
tive to direct out active ex, the mind would; ly 1 
in all caſes, be in a ſtate of perfect indifference, to do kno 
this or that, or nothing at all. The active power tive 
would either not be exerfed if all, or its exertions ing 
would be perfectly unmeaning and frivolous, neither T 
wiſe nor Foliſh; neither good nor bad. To ev mar 
action that is of the ſmalleſt importance, there mu pro 
be ſome incitement, ſome motive, ſome reaſon. pur: 
It is therefore a moſt important part of the philo- 1 
ſophy of the human mind, to have a diſtinct and grea 
juſt view of the various principles of action, which ven 
the Author of our being hath planted in our nature, Io. 
to arrange them properly, and to afſſgn to every one infl: 
its rank, | narr 
By this it is, that we may diſcover the end of our rent 
being; and ile part which is aſſigned ub apofr the not 
theatre ef life. In this part: of the human conſti- mat 
tutzon the Hnobteſt work of Gon that falls within-our il <ul 
' notice, we may diſtern moſt early the character of F 
him Wi made 5; and bow he would have us to em- Prin 
phy that active power which he hath given ul. * 
' T' eaff6E heut grext diffidence —— er. this 10 
ſu dect, obſerving that almoſt every author of repu- ain 
—— dttentichi to it, has a ſyſtem rial 
of His G; and that no man has beth fo Happy as mat 
ts give gener ſatisfaction to thoſe who tame af- WF” ve 
ter Mn. Arnd SI. 15 1 91 1: pere 
Tkere 99 Branch of knowledge much valued; oy 


and very juſtly, which We call knowledge of che 
world, knowledge of mankind, knowledge of hu- 
91 5 f man 
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or THE PRINCIPLES or ACTION. gz 


man nature: This, I think, conſiſts in knowing from 
what principles men generally ac; and it is com- 
monly the fruft of natural ſagacity joined with ex- 
pere e 8 
A man of ſagacity, who has had occaſion to deal 
in intereſting matters, with a great variety of per- 
fons of different age, ſex, rank and profeſſion, learns 
to judge what may be expected from men in given 
circuthitances ; and how they may be moſt effe&ual. 
ly induced to ac the part which he defires. . T6 
know this is of ſo great importance to men in ac- 
tive life, that it is called knowing men, and know 
ing Nun Mature. err 
This knowledge may be of confiderable uſe to 4 
man who would fpeculate upon the ſubject we have 
propoſed, but is not, by itſelf, ſufficient for that 
Ag 5 OY eee 
p The man of the world. conjeQures, perhaps with 
great probability, how a man will act in certain gi- 
ven circumſtances; and this is all he wants to Ktiow. 
To enter into a detail of the various principles which 
influence the aMons of men, to give them diſtin& 
names, to define them, and to afcertain their diffe- 
rent provinces, is the buſineſs of a philofopher, and 
not of a man of the world; aid, indeed, it is a 
ama attended with great difficulty from various 
cauſes. | Ito ets 
Firf, On account of the great number of active 
principles that influence the actions of men. 
Man has, not without reaſon, been called an 15 
tome of the univerſe. His body, by which his 
mind is greatly affected, being a part of the mate- 
rial ſyſtern, is ſubject to all the Jaws of inarimare 
matter. During ſome part of his exiſtence, his ſtate 
is very like that of a vegetable. He Yifes, by itn- 
perceptible degrees, to the animal, and, at laſt, to 
the Fenn ife; and has the principles that belong 
to © nk 


Another 
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1 2 af, the agel, of cli the va- 
rious principles of action in man, is, That the ſame 


action, nay, the ſame courſe and train of. action may pr 
1 from very different principles. co 
Men who are fond of 2 hypotheſis, commonly att 
=- no other proof of its truth, but that it ler ve mi 
to account for the appearances Which it is brou ht ha 
to explain. This is a very ſlippery kind of þ proof in no 
every part of philoſophy, anc never to be truſted; the 
but leaſt of all, when the appearances to bes Account. 2 
ed for are human actions. ] 
_ Moſt actions proceed from a variety. of principle to 
concurri 95 in their directi ion; and accqre ing as we ſon 
are diſpoſed to judge favourably or unfavourably cip 
of the perſon, or of human nature. in general, we tha 
impute them wholly to the beſt, or wholly to the 1 
worſt, overlooking others which had n no ſmall ſhare par! 
in them. 3 able 
The principles from Which f men ac can be Alto ples 
vered only in theſe two ways; by attention to the BWW "at 
conduct of other men, or by attention to our own er! 
conduct, and to what We feel 1 In ourſelves.” There Pace 
is much uncertainty in the former, and much diff. this 
culty i in the latter. 7 
Men differ much in their dhe? F 1 we can niſt, 
obſerve the conduct of a few, only of 175 ſpecies. each 
Men differ not only from other men, but from men 
themſelves at different times, and on different. OCCa- lite ; 
ſions; j according as they are in the company c of their erf 
ſuperiors, inferlors, or equals; according as they mor 
are in the eye of ſtrangers, or of their fimiliars on. ine 
He, or i in the view of no human eye; according 35 Tt 
they are in, good or bad fortune, or in good or bad . 
humour. We ſee but a ſma part of the actions of ve 
our moſt familiar TIT and. what * we ſez ot b 
Nay. lead us to a probable conjecture, but can give enn 
no. certain, Knowledge of the Principles from Wich n hir 
84 act. V. 
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A man may, no doubt, know with certainty the 
principles from which he himſelf acts, becauſe he is 
conſcious of them. But this knowledge requires an 
attentive reflection upon the operations of his 'own 
mind, which is very rarely to be found. It is per- 
haps more eaſy to find a man who has formed a juſt 
notion of the character of man in general, or of 
thoſe of his familiar acquaintance, than one who has 
a juſt notion of his own charactert. 

Moſt men, through pride and ſelt-flattery, are apt 
to think themſelves better than they really are; and 
ſome, perhaps from melancholy, or from falſe prin- 
ciples of religion, are led to think themſelves worſe 
than they really are. a2 3 

It requires, therefore, a very accurate and im- 
partial examination of a man's on heart, to be 
able to form a diſtinct notion of the various princi- 
ples which influence his conduct. That this is a 
matter of great difficulty, we may judge from the 
very different and contradictory ſyſtems of Philoſo- 
ow upon this ſubject, from the earlieſt ages to 
this day. 08-45 Lug ie) | 

During the age of Greek Philoſophy, the Plato- 
niſt, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, the Epicurean, had 
each his own ſyſtem. In the dark ages, the School- 
men and the Myſtics had ſyſtems diametrically oppo- 
lite; and, ſince the revival of learning, no contro- 
erſy hath been more keenly agitated, eſpecially  - 
among Britiſh Philoſophers, than that about the 
principles of action in the human conſtitution. 

They have determined, to the ſatisfaction of the 
earned, the forces by which the planets and comets 
raverſe the boundleſs regions of ſpace; but have 
ot been able to determine, with any degree of un- 
animity, the forces which every man is conſcious of 
n himſelf, and by which his conduct is directed. 

Some admit no principle but ſelf-love; others re- 
olve all into love of the pleaſures of ſenſe, variouſly 

odified by the aſſociation of ideas; others admit 

| G diſintereſted 
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diſintereſted benevolence alon 8 others 
reduce all to reaſon and paſſion; others. to paſſion 
alane; nor is there leſs. variety about the number 
and diſtribution of the paſſionss. 

Thel names we give to the various principles of 
action, have fo little preciſion, even in the beſt and 
pureſt writers in every language, that, on this ac- 
count, there is no ſmall: difficulty in giving them 
names, and arranging them properly.  _ 

The. words. appetite, paſſun, affection, interaſt, rea- 

ſan, cannot be ſaid to have one definite ſigniſication. 
They are taken ſometimes: in a larger, and ſome- 
times int a more limited ſenſe. Ihe ſame principle 
is ſometimes called by one of thoſe names, ſome- 
times by another; and principles of a very different 
nature are often called by the ſame name. 

To remedy; this confuſion of names, it might per- 
haps: ſeem proper to invent new ones. But there 
are ſo few entitled to this privilege, that I ſhall not 
lay claim to it; but ſhall endeavour to claſs the va- 
rious principles of human action as diſtinctly as. I 
am able, and to point out their ſpecific differences; 
giving them ſuch names as may deviate; from the 
common uſe of the words as little as poſſihle. 
here are ſome principles of action which require 
no attention, no deliberation, no will. Theſe, for 
diſt inction's ſake, we ſhall call mechanical. Another 
claſs. we may call animal, as they ſeem common to 
man with other animals. A third claſs we may call 
rational, being proper to man as a rational creature. 
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Tar mechanical = of action may, x ben, - 


be reduced to 'two' pecies, in/Hinets and habits. 

By inſtinct, J mean a natural blind impulſe to cer. 
tain actions, without having any end in view; without 
deliberation, and very often without any concepti- 
on of what we do. 

Thus x man breathes while he 19 alive; by the al. 
ternate contraction and relaxation of certain muſ- 
cles, by whick the cheſt, and of conſequence the 
lungs, are contracted and dilated. There is no rea- 
ſon te think, that an infant new. born, knows that 
breathing is neceſſary to life in its new tate, that he 
knows how it maſt be performed, or even that he 
has any thought or' conception of that operation';.” 
yet he breathes as ſoon as he is born with perfect 
regularity, as if he had been a and got the 
habit by long practice. | 

By the ſame kind of principle; a newborn child, 
when its ſtomach is ela led, and nature bas brought 5 
milk into the motherꝰs breaſt, ſucks and ſwallows its 
food as perfectly as if it knew the principles of that 


operation, and had got the habit o working accord- 
ing to them. | 
Sucking and fall; are very -evingles of ra- 


tions. Anatomiſts deſcri dowd thirty vs of 
muſcles that muſt be employed in every draught. 
Of thoſe muſcles, every one muſt be ferved by its 
proper nerve, and can matte no' exertion but By 
ſome influence communicated by the nerve: The 
exertion of all thoſe muſcles and'nerves is not ſimul. 
taneous: They muſt ſuccee@ each other in a certain 
order, and their order is no les neceſſary chan che | 
exertionm ĩeſelf. | 
G 2 This 
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This regular train of operations is carried on ac- 
cording to the niceſt rules of art, by the infant, who 
has neither art, nor ſcience, nor experience, nor 
habit. 

That the infant feels the uneaſy ſenſation of hun- 
ger, I admit; and that it ſucks no longer than till 
this. ſenſation be removed. But 'who informed it 
that this uneaſy ſenſation might be removed, or by 
what means ? That it knows nothing of this is evi- 
dent; for it will as readily ſuck a finger, or a bit of 
ſtick, as the nipple. 

By a like principle it is, that infants cry when 
they-are-pained or burt; that they are afraid when 
>: alone, eſpecially in 'the dark; that they ſtart 
when in danger of falling; that they are terrified 
by an angry countenance, or an angry tone of voice, 
and are ſoothed and comforted by a placid counte- 
nance, and by ſoft and gentle tones of voice. 

In the animals we are beſt acquainted with, and 
which we-logk upon as the more perfect of the brute- 
creation, we ſee much the ſame inſtincts as in the 
human kind, or very ſimilar ones, ſuited to the 
particular ſtate and manner of life of the animal. 

Befides theſe, there are in brute-animals inſtincts 
peculiar to each tribe, by which they are fitted for 
defence, for offence, or for nn for themſelves, 
and for their offspring. 

It is not more certain, that nature hath furniſhed 
various animals with various weapons of offence 
and defence, than that the ſame nature hath taught 
them how to uſe them ; the bull and the ram to 
butt, the horſe to kick, the dog to bite, the lion 
to uſe his paws, the boar his tuſks, the ſerpent his 

fangs, and the bee and waſp their ting. 

I The manufactures of animals, if we may call them 
by that name, preſent us with a wonderful variety 
of inſtincts, belonging to particular ſpecies, whether 
of the ſocial or 5 ſolitary kind; the neſts of 
birds, ſo ſimilar in their ſituation and architecture 

in 
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in the ſins kind, ſo various in different kinds; the 
webs of ſpiders, and of other ſpinning animals; the 
ball of the ſilk- worm; the of ants and other 
mining animals; the combs of waſps, hornets and 
bees; the dams and houſes of beavers. 0 

The inſtinct of animals is one of the moſt de- 
lightful and inſtructive parts of a moſt pleaſant ſtudy, 
that of natural hiſtory; and deſerves: to be more 
cultivated than it has yet been. 8 

Every manufacturing art among men was MATT | 
by ſome man, improved by others, and brought to 
perfection by time and experience. Men learn to 
work in it by long practice, which produces a habit. 
The arts of men vary in mh age, and in every. 
nation, and are found only! in t ole who have been 
taught them. * 

The manufactures of 3 differ from thoſe ws 
men in many ſtriking particulars. . 7 0970 

No animal of the ſpecies can claim the invention. 
No animal ever introduced any new improvement, 
or any variation from the former practice. Every 
one of the ſpecies has equal {kill from the beginning, 
without teaching, without experience or habit. 
Every one has its art by a kind of inſpiration.” I do 
not mean that it is inſpired with the principles or 
rules of the art, but with the ability and inclination 
of working in it to perfection, without any know- 
ledge of its principles, rules or end. 

The more ſagacious animals, may be taught to do 
many things which they do not by inſtinct. What 
they are taught to do, they do with more or leſs 
kill, according to their ſagacity and their training. 
But, in their own arts, they need no teaching nor 
training, nor is the art ever improved or loſt. Bees 
gather their honey and their wax, they fabricate 
their combs and rear their young at this day, neither 
better nor worſe than they did when ne ſo 
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conveniency an 


The work. af every: animal is indeed Ike the works 
if nature, perfect i in its kind, and can bear the moſt 
eritical examinatjon. af the mechanic or the mathe- 
matician. One example from the animal laſt men- 
tioned may ſerve to illuſtrate this. 
es, it is weill known, conſtru& their combs 
ith 6a mall 1 on both fides, ſit both for holding 
honey, and for rearing their young. 
There are only three poſſible figures of the cells, 
Which can make them all equal and ſimilar, without 
any uſeleſs interſticcs. Theſe are the equilateral 
5 the ſquare, and the regular hexagon. 
well known to mathematicians, that there is 
nat a fourth way poſſible, in which a plane may be 
1 little ſpaces that ſhall be equal, ſimilar and 


regular, without leaving any interſtices. Of the 


three, the * is the moſt proper, both for 
ſtrength. Bees, as if they knew 
this, make their cells regular hexagons. 
As the combs have cells on both ſides, the cells 
may either be exactly oppaſite, having partition 
rtitian, or the bottom of a cell may reſt 
upon the partitions between the cells on the other 
Gide, which Will ſerve as a buttreſs to ſtrengthen it. 
The laſt way is beſt for ſtrength; accordingly, the 
bottom of each cell reſts 2gainſt the point where 
three partitions meet 4 the other ide, which gives 
it all the ſtrength 
be bottom of a — 2 may either be one plane per- 
pendicular to the ide: partitions, or it may be com- 
poſed of ſeveral A meeting in a ſolid angle in 
the middle point. It is only in one of theſe two 
ways, that all the can be ſimilar without loſing 
room. .. And, for the fame intention, the planes of 


which the bottom is compoſed, if there be more 


than one, muſt be three in number, and neither more 

nor fewer. 
It has been demonſtrated, that, by * the 
bottoms of the cells to conliſ of three planes meet- 
ing 
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which it 1s conſtructed. 
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ing in a point, there is a: ſaving of material and 
labour no way inconſiderable. The bees, as if ac- 
quainted with theſe principles of ſolid geometry, 
follow them moſt accurately; the bottom of each 
cell being compoſed of three planes which, make 


obtuſe angles with the Hide eech den and with one 


another, and meet in a- point in the middle of the 


bottom; the three ang i of this bottom being ſup- 


ported by three tons on the other fide of the 
comb, and the point of it by the common interſection 
of thoſe three partitions. 

One inſtance more of the mathematical {kill diſ. 
played in the ſtructure of a honeycomb deſerves to 
be mentioned. 

It is a curious mathematical roblem; at wita 
preciſe angle the three planes which compoſe the 
bottom of a cell ought, to meet, in order to make 
the greateſt poſlible ſaving, or the leaſt erpenee, of 
material and labour. 

This is one of thoſe problems, belongi ng to the 
higher parts of mathematics, which are called pro- 
blems of maxima and minima. It has been reſolved 
by ſome mathematicians, particularly by the ingeni- 
ous Mr. MacLauRIN, by a fluxionary calculation, 


which is to be found in the Tranſactions of the 


Royal Society of London. He has determined pre- 


ciſely the angle required; and he found, by the moſt 
exact menſuration the ſu ect could admit; that 4 


is the very angle, in which the three planes in the 
bottom of the cell of a honey-comb do Wahr 


meet. 
Shall we aſk here, who taught the bee. the pro- 


perties of ſolids, and to reſolve problems of — 
and minima ? If 'a honey-comb were a work of hu- 
man art, every man of common. ſenſe. would con- 
clude, without heſitation, that he who inyented the 
conſtruction, muſt have underſtood the s on 


We 
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ling any thing about them. 
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We need not ſay that bees know none of theſe 
thin They work moſt geometrically, without 
ary eelelg of geometry; ſomewhat like a child, 

— by turning the handle of an organ, makes 


good muſic, without any knowledge of muſic. 


The art is not in the child, but in him who made 
the organ. In like manner, when a bee makes its 
combs ſo geometrically, the geometry is not in the 
bee, but in that 28 Geometrician who made the 
bee, and made things in number, "eight and 
meaſure, | 

To return to inſtincts i in man; thoſe are moſt re. 


. markable which appear in infancy; when we are 
| ignorant of every thing neceſſary to our preſerva- 
tion, and therefore mult - periſh, if we had not an 


inviſible Guide, who leads us blind-fold in the way 


we ſhould take, if we had eyes to ſee it. 


| Beſides the inſtincts which appear only in infancy, 
and are intended to ſupply the want of underſtand- 
ing in that early period, there are many which con- 


tinue through life, and which ſupply the defects ot 


our intellectual powers in every Peri Of theſe 


we may obſerve three claſſes. 


Fir/t, There are many things nebeflary: to be done 


for our preſervation, which, even when we will to 


do, we know not the means by which they muſt be 
done. | 

A man knows that he muſt fwallow his food beer 
it can nouriſh him. But this action requires the co- 
operation of many nerves and muſcles, of which he 
knows nothing; and if it were to be directed ſolely 
by his underſtanding and will, he would ſtarve before 


he learned how to perform it. 


Here inſtin& comes in to his aid. He needs do 
no more than will to ſwallow. All the requiſite mo- 
tions of nerves and muſcles immediately take place 
in their proper order, without his knowing or Wis 


If 
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If we aſk here, whoſe will do theſe nerves and 
muſcles obey? Not his, furely, to whom they 
belong. He knows neither their names, nor nature, 
nor office; he never thought of them. They are 
moved by ſome impulſe, of which the cauſe is un- 
known, without any thought, will or intention on 
his part, that is, they are moved inſtinctively. ' 

This is the caſe, in ſome degree, in every volun- 
tary motion of our body. Thus, I'will to- ſtretch 
out my arm. The effect immediately follows. But 
we know that the arm is ſtretched out by the con- 
traction of certain muſcles; and that the muſcles 
are contracted by the influence of the nerves. I 
know nothing, I think nothing, either of nerves or 
muſcles, when I ſtretch out my arm ; yet this ner- 
vous influence, and this contraction of the muſcles, 
uncalled by me, immediately produce the effect 
which I willed. This is, as if a weight were to be 
raiſed, which can be raiſed only by a complication 
of levers, pullies, and other mechanical powers, 
that are behind the curtain, and altogether unknown 
to me. I will to raiſe the weight; and no ſooner is 
this volition exerted, than' the machinery behind 
the curtain falls to work and raiſes the weight. 

If ſuch a caſe ſhould happen, we would conclude, 
that there is ſome perſon behind the curtain, who 
knew my will, and put the machine in motion'to 
cxeente i +£ 5G n = ENTS AMD LIONS 

The caſe of my willing to ſtretch out my arm, or 
to ſwallow my food, has evidently a great ſimilarity 
to this. But who it is that ſtands behind the cur- 
tain, and ſets the internal machinery a-going, is 
hid from us; ſo ſtrangely and wonderfully are we 
made, This, however, is evident, that thoſe in- 
ternal motions are not willed nor intended by us, 
and therefore are inſtinctive. TWOLVS TG 

A ſecond caſe in which we have need of inſtinct, 
even in advanced life, is, When the action muſt be 
ſo frequently repeated, that to intend and will it 

+I > + 4 every 
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every time it is done, would occupy too much of 
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our thought, and leave no room for other neceſſary 
eee of the mind. 

We muſt breathe often wery minute whether 
awake. or aſleep. We muſt-often_ cloſe. the eye-lids, 


in order to preſerve the luſtre of the eye. If theſe 
things required particular attention and volition 
every time they are done, they would occupy all our 
thought. Nature therefore gives an impulle to do t 
them as often ns is neceſſary, without any thought 4 
at all. They conſume no time, they give not bh 7] 
Jeaſt interruption to any exerciſe of the mind ; | 
auly they are done by inſtinct. ſi 
A third cafe, in which we need the aid of inſting, ti 
is, When the action muſt be done ſo ſuddenly, that b 
there is no time to think and determine. When z 
man loſes his balance, either on foot or on horſeback, tc 
he makes an inſtantaneous effort to recover it by p 
anſtiat. The effort would be in vain, if it waited 
eure of reaſon and will. * 
When g threatens. our eyes, we wink 1 
rt by. in W and can hardly avoid doing ſo, ar 
even When we know that the ſtroke is aimed in jeſt ar 
and that we are perfectly ſafe from danger. I have th 
ſeen this tried upon @ wager, which a man was to by 
gain if he could keep his eyes open, while another T 
aimed a ſtroke. at them in jeſt. The difficulty of WI th 
doing this ſhews that there may be a ſtruggle be Wi 
tween inſtinct and will; and that it is not eaſy to ſti 
reſiſt the impulſe of inſtio&, even by a Rrong reſo 
an not to yield to it. to 
Thus the merciful . of our nature, hath wl 
adapted. our inſtinctz to the defects, and to the m 
weakneſs of our underſtanding. In infancy we are rei 
ignorant of every thing; yet many things muſt be no 
done by us for our preſervation : Theſe are done by WI fir; 
inſtindt. When we grow up there are many motion Wl mi 
of our limbs and bodies neceſſary, Which can be his 


e only by a curious and complex internal 
machinery 
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machinery; 2 machinery of winch the bulk af man- 
kind are totally ignorant, and which the moſt ſkilful 


anatomiſt knows but imperfectiy. All this machi- 
nery is ſet a- going by inſtinct. We need only to 
will the external motion, and all the internal moti- 
ons, previouſly neceſſary to the effect, CI 
themſelves, without our will or command. 

dome actions muſt be fo often gh 
the whole of life, that, if they required attention 
and will, we ſhould be alte to do wothing elſe 
Theſe go on _— by inſtinct. | 

Our preſervation danger often requires ſuch 
fadden — — that — time to think and 
to determine: e ve — ſuch cxertions 
by inſtin&t. © © 

Another thing in the nature of man, which I take 
to be partly, though not wholly, nne 18 ** 
proneneſs to imitation. 

ARISTOTLE obſerved, long ago, that man is an 
imitative animal. He is 10 in more reſpects than one. 
He is diſpoſed to imitate what he approves. In all 
arts men learn more, and more agr. „ by er- 
ample than by rules. Imitation by the chillel, by 
the pencil, by deſcription profaic and poetical, and 
by action and geſture, have been favourite and ele- 
gant entertainments of the whole ſpecies. In all 
theſe caſes, however, the imitation is intended and 
willed, and therefore cannot be laid to be in- 
kinn 

But, 1 apprehend, that hwy nature diſpoles ws us 
to the imitation of thoſe among We * 
when we neither deſire nor will it. 

Let an Englithman, of mickdle ages: take up his 
refidenoe f in Edinburgh or Glaſgow ; although he has 
not theleaſt intention to uſe e Scots dialect, but 2 
firm reſolution to preſerve his own pure and un- 
mixed, he will find it very difficult to make good 
his intention. He will, in a courſe of years, fall in- 
ten, and without intention, into the tone and 

accent, 
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accent, and even into the words and phraſes of thoſe 

he converſes with; and can preſerve him 
from this, but a ſtrong dicguſt ro every Scoticiſm, 
Which perhaps may overcome the natural inſtinct. 
1 It is — thought that children often learn 
to ſtammer by imitation; yet I believe no ern 
ever deſired or willed to learn that quality. 
A 1 that inſtinctive imitation has nodinall 
influence in forming the 2 — of provincial 
dialects, the peculiarities of voice, geſture, and man. 
ner, which we ſee in ſome families, the manners 
peculiar to different ranks, and different profeſſions; 
and perhaps even in forming national charaGters, 
and the human character in general. 0 

The inſtances that hiſtory furniſhes of wild men, 
brought up from early years, without the ſociety of 
any Of their own ſpecies. are ſo few that we cannot 
build concluſions upon them with great certainty, 
But all I have heard of agreed in this, that the wild 
man gave but very ſlender indications of the rational 
faculties; and, with regard to his mind, Was hardly 
diſtinguiſhable ee the more Gägscious of ot 
brutes. 15 g 17 F198 
There is a e part af the loweſt rank in 
ef nation, of whom it cannot be ſaid that any 
ins have been taken by themſelves, or by others, 
to cultivate their — 2 — or to form their 
manners; yet we ſee an immenſe difference between 
them and the wild man. 
- This difference is wholly the effect of clay; . and 
Ethink, it is in a great meaſure, though not wholly, 
the effect of ny oe and inſtinctive imitation. | 
Perhaps, not only our actions, but even Qurjudg- 
ment, and belief, is, in ſame caſes, guided by. in- 
get, that is, by a natural and blind impulſe. 
When we conſider man as à rational — it 

may ſeem right that he ſhould have no belief but 
what is grounded upon evidence, probable or de- 
nn and it is, I think, commonly a 
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for granted, that it is always evidence, real or ap | 
parent, that determines: our belief. 
If this be ſo, the conſequence” is; That, in 10 
caſe, can there be any belief, till we find evidence, 
or, at leaſt, what to our judgment appears to be 
evidence. I ſuſpect it is not ſo; but that, on the 
contrary, before We grow up to the full uſe of our 
rational faculties, we do believe, and muſt believe, 
many things without any evidence at all. N 
The faculties which we have in common with 
brute- animals, are of earlier growth than reaſon. 
We are irrational animals for a conſiderable time 
before we can properly be called rational. The ope- 
rations of reaſon ſpring up by imperceptible degrees; 
nor is it poſſible for us to trace accurately the order 
in which they riſe. The power of reflection, by 
which only we could trace the progreſs of our grow- 
ing faculties, comes too late to anſwer that end. 
Some operations of brute- animals look ſo like reaſon, 
that they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it. Whe- 
ther brutes have any thing that can properly be called 
belief, I cannot ſay; but their actions ſhew ſomething: 
that looks very like it. 
If there be any inſtinctive belief in man, it is 
probably of the ſame kind with that which we aſcribe 
to brutes, and may be ſpecifically different from that 
rational belief which is grounded on evidence; but 
that there is ſomething in man which we call belief, 
which is not grounded on n I think, muſt 
be granted. 
We need to be informed of many things —.— 


they reſt. Were our belief to be with-held till we 
are capable, in any degree, of weighing evidence; 
we ſhould loſe all the benefit of that inſtruction and 
information, without which we could never attain 
the uſe of our rational faculties. -  9OL 
Man would never acquire the uſe of euch if he 
were not brought _ in the ſociety: of reaſonable! 
Creatures. 


we are capable of diſcerning the evidence on which 
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creatures. The benefit he receives from ſociety, is 
derived partly from imitation of what he ſees other | 
do, partly from the inſtruction and information they 
communicate to him, without which he could nei. 
ther be preſerved from deſtruction, nor acquire the 
uſe of his rational powers. 
Children have a thouſand things to learn, and 
they learn many things every day; more than will 
be eaſily believed by thoſe who: have never ew at- 
tention to their 
 Oportet d ſcentem credere/is. a common adage. Chil. 
dren have every thing to learn; and, in order to 
learn, they muſt believe their " inftructors... They 
need a greater ſtock of faith from infancy to twelve 
or fourteen, than ever after. But how ſhall they 
get this ſtock ſo neceflary to them ? If their faith de. 
pend upon evidence, the ſtock of evidence, real or 
apparent, muſt bear proportion to their faith. But 
ſuch, in reality, is their ſituation, that when their 
faith muſt — the evidence is leaſt. They 
believe a thoufand things before they ever ſpend a 
thought upon evidence. Nature £ inf plies the want 
of evidence, and gives them an active kind: of 
faith without evidence. 
They believe implicitly whatever they are — 
and receive with aſſurance the y | 
one, without ever thinking of a reaſon rh ivy they 
ſhould do ſo. 
A parent or a maſter might. command them to 
believe; but in vain ; for belief is not in our power; 
but in the firſt part of life, it is go overned by mere 
teſtimony in matters of fact, and by mere authority 
in all other matters, no leſs an evidence in riper 


ears. 
4 It-is not the words of the teſtider, but His belief, 
that produces this belief in a child: For children 
ſoon learn to diſtinguiſſi what is ſaid in jeſt, from 
what is ſaid in good earneſt. What appears to them 


* ſaid R no belief. They glory 
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in ſhewang that they are not to be i 
When the ſigns of belief in the ſpeaker # are ambigu- 
ous, it ĩs pleaſant to obſerve with what agel they 
pry into his features, to diſcern whether he: really. 
believes what he ſays, or only; counterfeits; belies. 
As ſoon as this point: is determined; their belief is 
regulated by his. If he be douhtful, they are:doubt- 
ful, if he be aſſured, they are. alſa aſſurecdl. 

It is well known what a deep impreſſion religious 
upon the wine | 
of children. The abſurdities of: ghoſts and hoh 
lins early impreſfed, have: bern known to ſti fi 
faſt, even in enn a8. bai 
onal conviRtion. 

When we grow up to the uſe diesen teſtimerty 
attended with certain circumſtances, or even àutho- 
rity, may afford a rational ground of belief; but 
with children, without any regard to — 2 
either of them operates like demonſtration. And as 
they ſeek no reaſon, nor can give any reaſon, for 
this regard to teſtimony and to authority, it is the 
effect of a natural impullc, and may be called 
inſtinct. 

Another inftance of belief which appears to be 
inſtinctive, is that hiah children ſhew- &yen in in- 
fancy, that an event which: they ;have-0bſeryed in 
certain circumſtances, will happen agaid in ilikeccir- 
cumſtances. A child of half a year old who has: 
once burned his finger by putting it in the candle, 
will not put it there again. And if u make aiſhew 
of putting it in the candle by force, you ſee the moſt 
manifeſt ſigns that he belierea Hb ent with the 
ſame calamity. 

Mr. Hou hath: fhewnt mou: Cleothy. that this 
belief is not / the effuct either oi reaſon or experience. 
He endeavours to account foritiby the aſſociation of 
ideas. Though I am not ſatisſied with his account 
of ithis-phaznqmenon, I ſllall not now examine t; 
en 1 en argument, * 


On. 
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this belief is not grounded on evidence, real or ap- 
parent, which I think he clearly proves. 

A perſon ho has lived ſo long in the world, as 
to obſerve that nature is governed by fixed laws, 
may have ſome rational ground to expect ſimilar 
events in ſimilar circumſtances ; but this cannot be 
the caſe of the child. His belief therefore is not 

ounded on evidence. It is the reſult of his con- 

itution 

Nor is it the leſs ſo, theughit it ſhould nies from 
the aſſociation of ideas. For what is called the aſſo- 
ciation of ideas is a law of nature in our conſtitution; 
which produces its effects without any operation of 
_ reaſon on our part, and in a manner of which we 


1 ignorant. 
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1 differs from inſtin&, 1 not; in its nature, 
but in its origin; the latter being natural, the for- 
mer acquired. Both operate without will or inten- 
tion, without thought, and therefore may be called 


mechanical pri inciples. 

Habit is commonly defined, A facility of doing 8 
thing, acquired by having done it — 4 This de- 
finition is ſufficient for habits of art; but the habits 
which may, with propriety, be called principles of 
action, mult give more than a facility, they muſt 
give an inclination or impulſe to do the action; and 
that, in en caſes, habits have this force, cannot 
be doubted. ths) 473, 

How many aukward kiabits, by frequenting i im- 


proper: companys are childten apt to learn, in their 
| | addrels, 
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addreſs, motion, looks, geſtüre and pronunciation! 
They acquire ſuch habits commonly from an unde- 
lizned and inſtinctibe imitation, before they can 
judge of whit e proper ad Becoining. = 
When they are a little advanced im underſtanding, 
they may eaſily be convinced that ſuch a thing is un- 
becöming, they may reſolve to forbear it, but when 
the habit is formed, ſuch à general refolution is not 
of itſelf Tafficient ; for the habit will operate with- 
out intention; and particular attention is neceſfary, 
on every occaſion, to reſiſt its impulfe, until it be 
undone by the habit of oppoſing it. 8 25 
It is owing to the force of habits, early acquired 
by imitation, that a man who has grown up to man- 
hood in the loweft rank of life, if fortune raife him 
to a higher rank, very rardy acquires the air and 
manners of a gentleman. ' | 2 
When to that inſtinctive imitation, which I ſpoke 
of before, we join the force of habit, it is eaſy to 
ſce, that theſe mechanical principles have no ſmall 
ſhare in forming the manners and character of moſt 
men. | 
The difficulty of overcoming vicious habits has, 
in all ages, been a common topic of theologians and 
moraliſts ; and we ſee too many fad examples to per- 
mit us to doubt of it. —— n £1 7h, 
There are good habits, in a moral fenſe, as well 


35 bad; and it is certain, that the ſtated and regulat 
erformance of what we „ e not only makes 
it eaſy, but makes us uneaſy in the omiſſion of it. 
This is the caſe, even when the action derives all its 
goodneſs from the opinion of the performer. A good 
illiterate Roman Catholic does not ſleep ſound if he 
goes to bed without telling his beads, and repeating 
prayers which he does not underſtand. = _ 
— Ak1sToTLE makes wifdom, prudence, good ſenſe, 
ſcience and art, as well as the moral virtues and 
vices, to be habits, If he meant no more, by giving 
this naine to all thofe 8 and moral Gate, 
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than that they are all ſtrengthened and confirmed by 
repeated acts, this is undoubtedly true. I take the 
word in a leſs extenſive ſenſe, when I conſider habits 
as principles of action. I conceive it to be a part of 
our conſtitution, that what we have been accuſtom. 
ed to do, we acquire, not only a facility, but a 
proneneſs to do on like occaſions ; ſo that it requires 
a particular will and effort to forbear it, but to do 
it, requires very often no will at all. We are car. 
ried by habit as by a ſtream in ſwimming, if we 
make no reſiſtance. 

Every art furniſhes examples both of the power 
of habits and of their utility; no one more than the 
moſt common of all arts,. the art of ſpeaking. 

ArticuJate language is ſpoken, not by nature, but 
by art. It is no eaſy matter to children, to learn the 
ſimple ſounds of language; I mean, to learn to pro- 
nounce the vowels and conſonants. It would be 
much more difficult, if they were not led by inſtinct 
to imitate the ſounds they hear; for the difficulty is 
vaſtly greater of teaching the deaf to pronounce the 
letters and words, though experience ſhows that it 
can be done. 55 

What is it that makes this pronunciation ſo eaſy at 
laſt which was ſo difficult at firſt? It is habit. 
But from what cauſe does it happen, that a good 
ſpeaker no ſooner conceives what he would expreis, 
than the letters, ſyllables and words arrange them- 
ſelves according to innumerable rules of ſpeech, 
while he never thinks of theſe rules? He means to 
expreſs certain ſentiments ; in order to do this pro- 
perly, a ſelection muſt be made of the materials, 
out of many thouſands. He makes this ſelection 
without any expence of time or thought. The ma- 
terials ſelected muſt be arranged in a particular order, 
according to innumerable rules of grammar, logic 
and rhetoric, and accompanied with a particular 
tone and emphaſis. He does all this as .it were by 
inſpiration, without thinking of any of theſe rules, 
and without breaking one of them. { 
| Fs This 
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This art, if it were not more common, would a 
pear more wonderful, than that a man ſhould dance 
blind-fold amidſt a thouſand burning plough-ſhares, 
without being burnt; yet all this may be done by 
habit. $1835 35 | 
It appears evident, that as, without inſtinct, the 
infant could not live to become a man, ſo, without 
habit, man would remain an infant through life, 
and would be as helpleſs, and as much a child in un- 
derſtanding at threeſcore as at three. | 

ſee no reaſon to think, that we ſhall ever be able 
to aſſign the phyſical cauſe, either of inſtinct, or of 
the power of habit. | 

Both ſeem to be parts of our original conſtitution. 
Their end and uſe is evident; but we can aflign no 
cauſe of them, but the will of him who made us. 

With regard to inſtinct, which is a natural pro- 
penſity, this will perhaps be eaſily granted; but it is 
no leſs true with regard to that power and inclinati- 
on which we acquire by habit. 

No man can ſhew a reaſon why our doing a thing 
frequently ſhould produce either facility or inclina- 
tion to do it. | | 4 

The fact is ſo notorious, and ſo conſtantly in our 
eye, that we are apt to think no reaſon ſhould be 
ſought for it, any more than why the ſun ſhines. 


. 
. 


But there muſt be a cauſe of the ſun's ſhining, and 


there muſt be a cauſe of the power of habit. 

We ſee nothing analogous. to it in inanimate mat- 
ter, or in things made by human art. A clock or a 
watch, a waggon or a plough, by the cuſtom of go- 
ing, does not learn to go better, or require leſs 
moving force. The earth does not increaſe in ferti- 
lity by the cuſtom of bearing crops. 8 

It is ſaid, that trees and vegetables, by growing 
long in an unkindly ſoil or climate, ſometimes ac- 
quire qualities by which they can bear its inclemen- 
cy with leſs hurt. This, in the vegetable kingdom, 
has ſome reſemblance to the power of habit; but, in 
inanimate matter, I know nothing that reſembles it. 

| H 2 A ſtone 
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A ſtdne loſes nothing of its weight by being long 

ſupported, or made to move upward. A body, by 
being toſſed about ever ſo long, or ever fo violently, 
loſes to he its inertia, nor acquires the leaft dit. 
poſition oc ange its ſtate. 
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Of Appetites. 


Having Kurled of the meehavicl principles 
of action, I proceed to conſider thoſe I called animal. 

They ate ſuch as operate upon the will and inten- 
tion, but do not ſuppole any exerciſe of judgment 
or reaſon; and are trot of them to be found in 
ſome brüte- animülg, as well as in man. 

In this claſs, the firſt kind I ſhall call appetites, tak. 
ing that word in a ſtricter fenſe than it is ſometimes 

taken, even by good writers. 

Ihe word appetite is ſometimes limited, ſo as to 
ſignify only the defite of food when we hunger; 
ſometimes it is extended fo as to hignify any ſtrong 
| defire, whatever be its object. Without [7 gy 

to cenſure any ufe of the word which cuſtom hat 
authoriſed, I beg leave to limit it to à particular claſs 
of deſires, which are 02, hemp from all others by 


the following marks. 


Pi, 
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Fr, Every appetite is accompanied, with an un- 
eaſy ſenſation proper to it, which 1s ſtrong or weak, 
in proportion to the deſire we have of the object. 
Secondly, . are not conſtant, but periodical, 
being ſated by their objects for a time, and return- 
ing after certain periods. Such is the nature of thoſe 
principles. of action, to which I beg leave, in this 
Eflay, to appropriate the name of appctites.. Thoſe 
that are chiefly obſervable in man, as well as in moſt 
other animals, are hunger, thirſt, and luſt. 85 

If we attend to the appetite of hunger, we ſhall 
find in it two ingredients, an uneaſy ſenſation and 
a deſire to eat. The deſire keeps pace with the ſen- 
fation, and ceaſes when it ceaſes, When a man is 
fated with eating, both the uneaſy ſenſation and the 
deſire to eat — for a time, and return after a cer - 
tain interval. So it is with other appetites. 

In infants, for ſome time after they come into the 
world, the uneaſy ſenſation of hunger is probably 
the whole. We cannot ſuppoſe in them, before ex- 
perience, any conception of cating, nor, conſe. ' 
quently, any deſire of it. They are led by mere in- 
ſtinct to ſuck when they feel the ſenſation of hun- 
ger. But when experience has connected, in their 
imagination, the uneaſy ſenſation, with the means of 
removing it, the defire of the laſt comes to be ſo aſ- 
ſociated with the firſt, that they remain through life 
inſeparable : And we give the name of hunger to the 
principle that is made up of both. _ — 

That the appetite of put includes the two in- 
gredients I have mentioned will not, I apprehend, 
be queſtioned. I take notice of it the rather becauſe 
we may, if I miſtake not, find a ſimilar compoſition 
in other principles of action. They are made up of 
different j . and may be analyzed into the 
parts that enter into their compoſition. . 
If one Philoſopher ſhould maintain, that hunger 
is an unealy ſenſation, another, that it is a, defire to 
eat, they ſeem to differ widely; for a deſire and a 

. ſenſation 
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ſenſation are very different things, and have no ſimi. 
litude. But they are both in the right; for hunger 
includes both an uncaſy ſenſation and a deſire to eat. 
Although there has been no ſuch diſpute among 
Philoſophers as we have ſuppoſed with regard to 
hunger, yet there have been ſimilar diſputes with re. 
ard to other principles of action ; and it deſerves 
to be conſidered whether they may not be terminat- 
ed in a ſimilar manner. 
The ends for which our natural appetites are given, 
are too evident to eſcape the obſervation of any man 
of the leaſt reflection. Two of thoſe I named are 
intended for the preſervation of the individual, and 
the third for the continuance of the ſpecies. 
The reaſon of mankind would be altogether inſuf. 
ficient for theſe ends, without the direction and call 
of appetite. | 
Though a man knew that his life muſt be ſupport- 
ed by eating, reaſon could not direct him when to 
eat, or what ; how much, or how often. In all theſe 
thing, appetite is a much better guide than our io 
reaſon. Were reaſon only to direct us in this mat- 
ter, its calm voice would often be drowned in the 
hurry of buſineſs, or the charms of amuſement. 


But the voice of appetite riſes gradually, and, at laſt, Im 
becomes loud enough to call off our attention from five 
any other employment. | 5 Is m 

Every man muſt be convinced, that, without our ati 


appetites, even ſuppoſing mankind inſpired with all nen 
the knowledge requiſite. for anſwering their ends, 
the race of men muſt have periſhed long ago; but, 
by their means, the race is continued from one ge- om 
neration to another, whether men be ſavage or ci- 
vilized, knowing or ignorant, virtuous or vicious. 

By the ſame means, every tribe of brute-animals, 
from the whale that ranges the ocean to the leaſt mi- m a 
croſcopic inſect, has been continued from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day ; nor has Veen evi. 
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dence been found, that any one ſpecies which Gop 
made has periſhed. 

Nature has given. to every animal, not only an 
appetite for its food, but taſte and fmell, by which 
it diſtinguiſhes the food proper for it. | 

It is pleaſant to ſee a caterpillar, which nature in- 
tended to live upon the leaf of one ſpecies of plant, 
travel over a hundred leaves of other kinds without 
taſting one, till it comes to that which is its natural 
food, which it immediately falls on, and devours 
reedily. 

Moſt caterpillars feed only upon the leaf of one 
ſpecies of plant, and nature ſuits the ſeaſon of their 
production to the food that is intended to nouriſh 
them. Many inſects and animals have a greater va- 
riety of food ; but, of all animals, man has the 
greateſt variety, being able to ſubſiſt upon almoſt 
every kind of vegetable or animal food, from the 
bark of trees to the oil of whales. ; 
believe our natural appetites may be made more 
violent by exceſſive indulgence, and that, on the 
other hand, they may be weakened by ſtarving. 
The firſt is often the effect of a pernicious luxury, 
the laſt may ſometimes be the effect of want, ſome- 
imes of ſuperſtition. I apprehend that nature has 
piven to our appetites that degree of ſtrength which 
is moſt proper for us; and that whatever alters their 
natural tone, either in exceſs or in defect, does not 
mend the work of nature, but may mar and per- 
ert it. | 75 | | | 
A man may eat from appetite only. So the brutes 
ommonly do. He may eat to pleaſe his taſte when 
ie has no call of appetite. I believe a brute may do 
his alſo. He may eat for the ſake of health, when 
either appetite nor taſte invites. This, as far as I 
am able to judge, brutes never do. 485 PM 
From ſo many different principles, and from ma- 
y more, the ſame action may be done; and this 
nay be ſaid of moſt human actions. From this, it 
appears, 
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appears, that very different and contrary. theories 
may ſerve to account for the actions of men. The 
cauſes aſſigned may be ſufficient to produce the effect, 
and yet not be the true cauſes. 

To act merely from appetite is neither god nor ill 
in a moral view. It is neither an object of praiſe nor 
of blame. No. man claims any pr becauſe he eats 
when he is hungry, or reſts when he is weary. On 
the other hand, he is no object of blame, if he. obeys 


the call of appetite when there is no reaſon to hinder 


im. In this he acts agreeably to his nature. 

From this we may obſerye, that the definition of 
virtuous actions, given by the ancient Stoics, ard 
adopted hy ſome modern authors, is imperfect. They 


defined virtuous actions to be ſuch. as axe according 


io nature. What is done according to the animal part 
of our nature, which is. common to us wich the brute 
animals, is in itſelf neither virtuous or vicious, but 
perfectly indifferent. Then only it becomes vicious, 
When it is done 1 in oppoſition to ſome. principle of 
ſuperior importance and authority. And it may be 
tics if done. for ſome important and worthy 
en 
Appetite, conſidered. in themſelves, are veither ſo- 
cial: Prins es of action, nor ſelſih. They cannot 
« call re RN becauſe they imply. na. concern for 
od of others, Nor can they juſtly be called 
lk, though they be commonly referred. to that 
An appetite, d draws us to a certain object, with- 
= regard to its being good for us, or i There 
is no ſelſ. love implied. in it any more. than benevo- 
lence. We ſee, that, in many caſes, appetite may 
lead a. man to. what he knows will be to his hurt. 
To call this acting from ſelHlove, is to pervert the 
meaning of words. It is, evident, that, in every 
caſe of this kind, ſelf-love is facrificed to appetite. 
There are ſome, Principles of the human frame ve- 
ry like to our appetites, though. they do, not com. 
monly get that name. > 1101-8 
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Men are made for labour either of body or mind. 
Yet exceſſive labour hurts the powers of both. Ta 
prevent this hurt, nature hath given to men, and 
other animals, an uneaſy ſenſation, which always at» 
tends exceſſive labour, and which we call fatigue, 
wearing, laſſitude. This uneaſy ſenſation is conjoin- 
ed with the deſire of reſt, or intermiſſion of our la- 
bour. And thus nature calls us to reſt when we are 
weary, in the ſame manner as to eat when we are 


hungry. DEED | 
In both caſes there is a deſire of a certain objec, 
and an uneaſy ſenſation accompanying that deſire. 
In both caſes the deſire is ſatiated by its object, and 
returns after certain intervals. In this only they: 
differ, that in the appetites firſt mentioned, the un- 
eaſy ſenſation ariſes at intervals without action, and 
leads to a certain adtion: In wearineſa, the uneaſy; 
ſenſation ariſes from action too long continued, and 
leads, to reſt. 
But nature intended that we ſhould be active, and 
we need ſome principle to incite us to action, when 
we happen not be invited by any appetite or paſſion. 
For this end, when ſtrength and ſpirits are recruit. 
ed by reſt, nature has made total inaction as uneaſy 
as exceſſive labour. 6 
We may call this the principle of activity. It is 
moſt conſpicuous in children, who cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed to know how uſeful. and neceſſary it = their ,/ 
improvement to be conſtantly employed. I neir con- 
ſtant activity therefore appears not to proceed from 
their having ſome end conſtantly in view, but rather 
from this, that they defire to; be always doing ſome. 
thing, and feel uneaſineſs in total inaction. 
Nor is this principle confined to childhood; it has 
great effects in advanced life. | 
When a man has neither hope, nor fear, nor de- 
lire, nor-projeR, nor employment, of body os mind, 
one might be apt to think him the happieſt mortal 
155 : upan 
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upon earth, having nothing to do but to enjoy him- 
ſelf; but we find him, in fact, the moſt unhappy. 

He is more weary of inaction than ever he was of 
exceſſive labour. He is weary of the world, and of 
his own exiſtence; and is more miſerable than the 
failor wreſtling with a ſtorm, or the ſoldier mount- 
ing a breach. . 

This diſmal ſtate is commonly the lot of the man 
who has neither exerciſe of body nor employment of 
mind. For the mind, like water, corrupts and pu- 


trifies by ſtagnation, but by running puriſies and re- 


fines. 

Befides the appetites which nature hath given us 
for uſeful and neceflary purpoſes, we may create ap- 
petites which nature never gave. 

The frequent uſe of things which ſtimulate the 
nervous ſyſtem, produces a languor when their ef. 
fect is gone off, and a defire to repeat them. By 
this means. a deſire of a certain object is created, ac- 
companied by an uneaſy ſenfation. Both are remov- 
ed for a time by the object deſired; but they return 
after a certain interval. This differs from natural 
appetite, only in being acquired by cuſtom. Such 


are the appetites which ſome men acquire for the uſe 


of tobacco, for opiates, and for intoxicating li- 

quors. ; N n 
Theſe are commonly called habits, and juſtly. But 

there are different kinds of habits, even of the ac- 


tive ſort, which ought to be diſtinguiſhed. Some 


O 


habits produce only a facility of doing a thing, with- 
out any inclination to do it. All arts are habits of 
this kind, but they cannot be called principles of ac- 
tion. Other habits produce a proneneſs to do an ac- 


tion, without thought or intention. Theſe we con- 


ſidered before as mechanical principles of action. 
There are other habits which produce a defire of a 
certain object, and an uneaſy ſenſation, till it is ob- 
tained. It is this lait kind only that I call acquired 


appetites. * 
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As it is beſt to preſerve our natural appetites, in 
that tone and degree of ſtrength which nature gives 
them, ſo we ought to beware of acquiring appetites , 

- which nature never gave. They are always uſeleſs, 
and very often hurtful. _ 

Although, as was before obſerved, there be nei- 
ther virtue nor vice in acting from appetite, there 
may be much of either in the management of our 
appetites. 5 | 
When appetite is oppoſed by ſome principle draw- 
ing a contrary way, there muſt be a determination 
of the will, which ſhall prevail, and this determina- 
tion may be, in a moral ſenſe, right or wrong. 

Appetite, even in a brute- animal, may be reſtrain- 
ed by a ſtronger principle oppoſed to it. A dog, 
when he is hungry and has meat fet before him, may 
be kept from touching it by the fear of immediate 
puniſhment. In this caſe his fear operates more 
ſtrongly than his defire. EIS 

Do we attribute any virtue to the dog on this ac- 
count? I think not. Nor ſhould we aſcribe any vir- 
tue to a man in a like caſe. The animal is carried by 
the ſtrongeſt moving force. This requires no exer- 
tion, no ſelf-government, but paſſively to yield to 
the ſtrongeſt impulſe. This, I think, brutes always 
do; therefore we attribute to them, neither virtue 
nor vice. We conſider them as being neither objects 
of moral approbation, nor diſapprobation. 

But it may happen, that, when appetite draws one 
way, it may be oppoſed, not by any appetite or paſ- 
hon, but by ſome cool principle of action, which has 
authority without any impulſive force : For example, 
by ſome intereſt, which is too diſtant to raiſe any 
paſſion or emotion; or by ſome confideration of de- 
cency, or of duty. 5 2 

In cafes of this kind, the man is convinced that 
he ought not to yield to appetite, yet there is not an 
equal or a greater impulſe to, oppoſe it. There are 
circumſtances, indeed, that convince the judgment, 
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ceaſes that ſelf. government is neceſſary. | 
I be man who ſuffers himſelf to he led by appetite to 
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but theſe are not ſufficient. to determine the will a. 
gainſt a ſtrong appetite, without ſelf-government. 

1 apprehend that brute-animals have no power of 
ſelf-government. From their conſtitution, they-mul 
be led by the appetite or paſſion which is ſtrongeſt 
for the time. | 

On this account they have, in all ages, and among 
all nations, been thought incapable of bei govern. 
ed by laws, though ſome of == may be ſubjects of 

The ſame would be the condition of man, if he 
had no power to. reſtrain appetite, but by a ſtronger 
contrary appetite or paſhon. It would be to no pur. 


poſe to pretcribe laws to him for the government of 


is actions. You, might as well forbid the wind to 
blow, as, forbid him to follow whatever happens to 
give the ſtrongeſt preſent impulſe. 
Every one — that when appetite draws one 
way, duty, decency, or even. intereſt, may draw the 
contrary way; and that appetite may give a ſtrong- 
er impulſe than any one of theſe, or even all of them 
conjoined, Yet it is. certain, that, in every cafe of 
this Kind, appetite ought to yield to any of theſe prin, 


ciples. when it ſtands oppoſed to them. It is in ſuch 


do what he knows he ought not to do, has an imme- 
diate and natural conviction that he did wrong; and 
might have done otherwiſe ; and therefore he con- 
demus, himſelf, and confeſſes that he yielded to an 
appetite which ought to have been under his com- 

m | 
Thus. it appears, that though our natural appe- 
tites have. in themſelves. neither virtue nor vace, 
though the 2 merely from appetite, when there 
is. no principle of greater authority to oppoſe it, be a 
watter indillerent ; yet there, may be a great deal of 
| e cms Vicus 
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virtue or vice in the management of our appetites ; 
and that the power ef felf-goverament is neeeſſary for 
their regulation. | FE 
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ANOTHER daß of animal principles of action 
in man, I ſhall, for want of a better ſpecifre name, 
call defires. | 
They are diſtinguiſhed from appetites by this: 
That there is not an uneaſy ſenfation proper to each, 
and always accompanying it; and that they are not 
periodical, but conſtant, not being ſated with their 
objects for a time, as appetites are. * 
The deſires I have in view, are chiefly theſe three, 
the defire of power, the deſire of eſteem, and the 
deſire of I | TAN: 
We may, I think, perceive ſome degree of theſe 
principles in brute- animals of the more fagacious 
kind; but in man they are much more confprcuous, | 
and have a larger ſphere. * 
In a herd of black cattle there is a rank and ſub- 
ordination. When a. ſtranger is introduced into the 
herd, he muſt fight every one till his rank is ſettled.” 
Then he yields to the ftronger and aſſumes authority 
over the weaker. © The caſe is much the ſame in the 
crew of a ſhip of war. ; mn 
As ſoon as men affociate together, the deſire of 
ſuperiority diſcovers itſelf. In barbarous tribes, as 
well as among the gregarious kinds of animals, rank 
IS determine by ftrength, courage, ſwiftneſs, or 
ſuch other qualities. Among civilized nations, ma- 
ny things of a different kind give power and rank; 
places 
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places in government, titles of honour, riches, wil. 
dom, eloquence, virtue, and even the reputation of 
theſe. All theſe are either different ſpecies of pow. 
er, or means of acquiring it; and when they are 
ſought for that end, muſt be conſidered as inſtances 
of the deſire of power. | 

The deſire of eſteem is not peculiar to man. A 
dog exults in the approbation and applauſe of his 
_ maſter, and is humbled by his diſpleaſure. But in 

man this deſire is much more conſpicuous, and ope. 
rates in a thouſand different ways. 

Hence it is that ſo very few are proof againſt flat. 
tery, when it is not very groſs. We wiſh to be well 
in the opinion of others, and therefore are prone to 
interpret in our own favour, the ſigns of their good 
opinion, even when they are ambiguous. 

There are few injuries that are not more eaſy to be 
borne than contempt. 

We cannot always avoid ſeeing, in the conduct of 
others, things that move contempt ; but, in all po- 
lite circles, the figns of it muſt be ſuppreſſed, other- 
wiſe men could not converſe together. 

As there is no quality, common to good and bad 
men, more eſteemed than courage, nor any thing in 
à man more the object of contempt than cowardice; 
hence every man deſires to be thought a man of cou- 
rage; and the reputation of cowardice is worſe than 
death. How many have died to avoid being thought 
cowards? How many, for the ſame reaſon, have 
done what made them unhappy to the end of their 
lives. "RY | 8 

I believe many a tragical event, if traced to its 
ſource in human nature, might be referred to the 
deſire of eſteem, or the dread of contempt. 
In brute- animals there is ſo little that can be called 
knowledge, that the deſire of it can make no conſi- 


derable figure in them. Let J have ſeen a cat, when 


brought into a new habitation, examine with care, 
every corner of it, and anxious to know every lurk- 
19 | ing 
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ing place, and the avenues to it. And I believe the 
ſame thing may be obſerved in many other ſpecies, 
eſpecially in thoſe that are liable to be hunted by man, 
or by other animals. 
But the deſire of knowledge in the human ſpecies, 
is a principle that cannot eſcape our obſervation. 
The curioſity of children is the principle that oc- 
cupies moſt of their time while they are awake. 
What they can handle they examine on all ſides, and 
often break in pieces, in order to diſcover what is 
within. | 
When men grow up their curioſity does not ceaſe, 
but is employed upon other objects. Novelty is con- 
ſidered as one great ſource of the pleaſures of taſte, 
and indeed is neceſſary, in one degree or other, to 
give a reliſh to them all. | 
| When we ſpeak of the defire of knowledge as a 
principle of action in man, we muſt not confine it 
to the purſuits of the Philoſopher, or of the literary 
man. The deſire of knowledge diſcovers itſelf, in 
one perſon, by an avidity to know the ſcandal of 
the village, and who makes love, and to whom ; in 
another, to know the economy of the next family; 
in another, to know what the poſt brings, and, in 
another, to trace the path of a new comet. 
When men ſhew an anxiety, and take pains to 
know what is of no moment, and can be of no uſe 
to themſelves or to others, this is trifling, and vain 
curiofity. It is a culpable weakneſs and folly ; but 
{till it is the wrong direction of a natural principle; 
and ſhews the force of that principle, mor: than when 
it is directed to matters worthy to be known. 
think it unneceſſary to uſe arguments to ſhow, 
that the deſires of power, of eſteem, and of know- 
ledge, are natural principles in the conſtitution of 
man. Thoſe who are not convinced of this by re- 
— upon their own feelings and ſentiments, will 
not eaſily be convinced by arguments. 8 
l Sci ' Power, 
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Power, eſteem and knowledge, are fo uſeful for 
many purpoſes, that it is eaſy to reſolve the deſire 
of them into other principles. Thoſe who do ſo muſt 
maintain, that we never deſire theſe objects for their 
own fakes, but as means only of procuring pleaſure, 
or ſomething. which is a natural object of defire, 
This, indeed, was the doctrine of Errcorvs; and it 
has had its votaries in modern times. But it haz 
been obſer ved, that men deſire poſthumous fame, 
which can procure no pleaſure. | 
Eeicurvs himſelf, though he believed he fhould 
have no exiſtence after death, was ſo de rous to be 
remembered with eſteem, that by his laſt will he ap. 
pointed his heirs to commemorate his birth annually, 
and to give a monthly feaſt to bis diſciples, upon the 
twentieth day of the moon. What pleaſure could 
this give to Epleuxes when he had no exiſtence! 
On this account CieERo juſtly obſerves, that his doc. 
trine was refuted by his own practice. 
Innumerable inſtances occur in life, of men-wh6 
facrifice caſe, pleaſure, and every thing elſe; to the 
luſt of power, of fame, or even of knowledge. It is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that men ſhould factifite the end 
to what they deſire only as the means of promoting 
that end. | | | | 
Ihe natural deſires I have mentioned are, in them. 
ſelves, neither virtuous nor vicious. They ate parts 
of our conſtitution, and ought to be regulated and 
reſtrained, when they ſtand in competition with 
more important principles. But to eradicate them 
if it were poſlible, (and I believe it is not) would 
only be like cutting off a leg or an arm, that is, mak- 
ing ourfelves other creatures than God has made us. 
They cannot, with propriety, be called ſelfiſh 
principles, though they have commonly been ac- 
counted ſuch. rei 
When power is defired for its own ſake, and not 
as the means in order to obtain ſomething elſe, this 
deſire is neither ſelfiſh nor ſocial. When a = 
deſires 
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deſires power as the means of doing good to others, 
this is benevolence. When he deſires it only as the 
means of promoting his own good, this is ſelf. love. 
But when he defires it for its own fake, this only 
can properly be called the defire of power ; and it 
implies neither. ſelf-love nor benevolence. The ſame 
thing may be applied to the defires of eſteem and of 
knowledge. & 4 W 

The wiſe intention of nature in giving us theſe 
deſires, is no leſs evident than in giving our natural 
appetites. $a OE 

Without the natural appetites, reaſon, as was 
before obſerved, would be inſufficient, either for 
the preſervation of the individual, or the continua- 
tion of the ſpecies ; and without the natural defires 
we have mentioned, human virtue would be inſuffi- 
cient to influence mankind to a tolerable conduct in 
ſociety. | | 3350 

To theſe natural deſires, common to good and to 
bad men, it is owing, that a man, who has little or 
no regard to virtue, may notwithſtanding be a good 
member of ſociety. It is true, indeed, that perfect 
virtue, joined with perfect knowledge, would make 
both our appetites and deſires unneceſſary incum- 
brances of our nature; but as human knowledge 
and human virtue are both very imperfect, theſe 
appetites and deſires are neceſſary ſupplements to our 


imperfections. 
Society, among men, could not ſubſiſt without a 


certain degree of that regularity of conduct which 
virtue preſcribes. To this regularity of conduct, 
men who have no virtue are induced by a regard to 
character, ſometimes by a regard to intereſt. Wh 

Even in thoſe who are not deſtitute of virtue, a 
regard to character is often an uſeful auxiliary to it, 
when both principles concur in their direction. 

The purſuits of power, of fame, and of know- 
ledge, require a ſelf. command no leſs than virtue 
does. In our behaviour towards our fellow-crea- 

| I tures, 
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tures, they generally lead to that very conduct which 
virtue requires. I ſay generally, for this, no doubt, 
admits of exceptions, eſpecially in the caſe of am- 
bition, or the defire of power. 

The evils which ambition has produced in the 
world are a common topic of declamation. But it 
ought to be abſerved, that where it has led to one 
action hurtful to ſociety, it has led to ten thoufand 
that are beneficial - to it. And we juſtly look upon 
the want of ambition as one of the moſt unfavour. 
able ſymptoms in a man's temper. WY 

Ihe deſires of eſteem and of knowledge are highly 
"uſeful to fociety, as well as the deſire of power, and, 
a pe time, are leſs dangerous in their ex- 
Although actions proceeding merely from the love 
of power, of reputation, or of knowledge, cannot 
be accounted virtuous, or be entitled to moral ap- 
probation ; yet we allow them to be manly, inge- 
nuous, and ſuited to the dignity of human nature; 
and therefore they are entitled to a degree of eſti- 
mation, ſuperior to. thoſe which pr from mere 
appetite. 04 | © 

ALEXANDER the Great deferved that epithet in 
the early part of his life, when eaſe and pleaſure, 
and every appetite, were ſacriſiced to the love of 
glory and power. But when we view him conquer- 
ed by oriental luxury, and uſing his power to. grati- 
- fy his paflions and appetites, he {inks in our = au 
and ſeems to forfeit the title which he had ac- 
quired. ee eee, 

SAR DAN APALUS, Who is ſaid: to have ſued 
_ pleaſure as eagerly, as ALEXANDER purſued. glory, 
70785 obtained from mankind, the. appellation of 
the Great. 113 | | | exe * 4 a 

Appetite is the principle of moſt of the actions of 
brutes and we account it brutal in a man to employ 
himſelf tites. 
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are capital parts in the conſtitution of man; and 
the actions proceeding from them, though not pro- 
perly virtuous, are human and manly; and they 
claim a juſt ſuperiority over thoſe that proceed from 
appetite. This, I think, is the univerſal and un- 
biaſſed judgment of mankind. Upon what ground 
this judgment is founded, may deſerve to be con- 
ſidered in its proper place. 

The deſires Tre ave mentioned are not only highly 
uſeful in ſociety, and in their nature more noble 
than our appetites, they are likewiſe the moſt proper 
engines that can be uſed in the education and diſci- 
pline of men. 72 | 

In training brute-animals to ſuch habits as they 
are capable of, the fear of puniſhment is the chief 
inſtrument to be uſed. But in training men of in- 
genuous diſpoſition, ambition to excel, and the love 
of eſteem, are much nobler and more powerful 
engines, by which they may be led to worthy con- 
duct, and trained to good habits. - 

To this we may add, that the deſires we have 
mentioned are very friendly to real virtue, and make 
it more eaſy to be acquired. ; 

A man that is not quite abandoned muft hehave 
ſo in ſociety as to preſerve ſome degree of reputati- 
on. This every man defires tq do, and the greater 
part actually do it. In order to this, he muſt ac- 
2 the habit of reſtraining his appetites and paf- 

ons within the bounds which common decency re- 
quires, and ſo as to make himſelf a tolerable mem- 
ber of ſociety, if not an uſeful and agreeable 
one. 1 Is | 

It cannot be doubted that many, from a regard 
to character and to the opinion of others, are led to 
make themſelves both uſeful and agreeable members 
of ſociety, in whom a ſenſe of duty has but a ſmall 
influence. - | 5 93 

Thus men, living N eſpecially in poliſhed 
ſociety, are tamed. 21 civilized by the F 
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that are common to good and bad men. They are 


taught to bring their appetites and paſſions under 


due reſtraint before the eyes of men, which makes 
it more caſy to bring them under the rein of 
virtue. Fs 

As a horſe that is broken is more eaſily managed 
than an unbroken colt, ſo the man who has under- 


gone the diſcipline of ſociety is more tractable, and 
is in an excellent ſtate of preparation for the diſci- 


pline of virtue; and that ſelf- command, which is 
neceſſary in the race of ambition and honour, is an 
attainment of no ſmall importance in the courſe of 
virtue. 


For this reaſon, I apprehend, they err very groſsly 
who conceive the life of a hermit to be favourable 


to a courſe of virtue. The hermit, no doubt, is 
free from ſome temptations to vice, but he is de- 
prived of many ſtrong inducements to ſelf- govern- 
ment, as well as of every opportunity of exerciſing 
the ſocial virtues. ' 

A very ingenious author has reſolved our moral 
ſentiments reſpecting the virtues of ſelf-government, 
into a regard to the opinion of men. This I think 
is giving a great deal too much to the love of eſteem, 
and putting. the ſhadow of virtue in place of the 
ſubſtance ; but that a regard to the opinion of others 
is, in moſt inſtances of our external behaviour, a 
great inducement to good conduct, cannot be doubt- 
ed. For, whatever men may practiſe themſelves, 
they will always approve of that in others which 
they think right. "oa 

It was before obſerved, that, beſides the appetites 
which nature has given us, we may acquire appetites 
which, by indulgence, become as importunate as 
the natural. The ſame thing may be applied to 

One of the moſt remarkable. acquired deſires is 


that of money, which, in commercial ſtates, will be 


found in moſt men, in one degree or other, and, in 
x: 2885 ſome 
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ſome men, ſwallows up every other defire, appetite 
and paſſion. — AY 87 
The deſire of money can then only be accounted 
a principle of action, when it is deſired for its own 
ſake, and not merely as the means of procuring 
ſomething elle. res > ir toi 
It ſeems evident, that there is in miſers ſuch a 
deſire of money; and, I ſuppoſe, no man will ſay 
that it is natural, or a part or our original conſtitu- 
tion. It ſeems to be the effect of habit. 
In commercial nations, money is an inſtrument by 
which almoſt every thing may be procured that is 
deſired. Wg uſeful for many different purpoſes 
as the means, ſome men loſe. fight of the end, and 
terminate their deſire upon the means. Money is 
alſo a ſpecies of power, putting a man in condition 
to do many things which he could not do without 
it; and power is a natural object of deſire, even 
when it is not exerciſec. 
In like manner, a man may acquire the deſire of 
a title of honour, of an equipage, of an eſtate. 
Although our natural deſires are highly beneficial 
to ſociety, and even aiding to virtue, yet acquired 
defires are not only uſeful, but hurtful and even 
diſgraceful, | HM JD 17 5 
No man 13 aſhamed to own, that he loves power, 
that he loves eſteem, that he loves knowledge, for 
their own ſake. There may be an exceſs in the love 
of theſe things, which is a blemiſh ; but there is a 
degree of it, which is natural, and is no blemiſß. 
To love money, titles or equipage, on any other ac- 
count than as they are uſeful or ornamental, is al- 
lowed by all to be weakneſs and folly. col 
The natural deſires I have been conſidering, though 
they cannot be called /oc;a/ principles of action in the 
common ſenſe of that word, ſince it is not their 
object to procure any good or benefit to others, yet 
they have ſuch a relation to ſociety, as to ſhew moſt 
5 3 evidently 
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- evidently the intention of nature to be, that man 
ſhould live in ſociety. r | 

The deſire of knowledge is not more natural than 
is the deſire of communicating our knowledge. 
Even power would be leſs valued if there were no 


opportunity of ſhewing it to others. It derives half 


its value from that circumſtance. And as to the 
deſire of eſteem, it can have no poſſible gratiſication 
but in ſociee xp. 1b av 

Theſe parts of our conſtitution, therefore, are 
evidently intended for ſocial life ; and it is not more 
evident that birds were made for flying and fiſhes for 
ſwimming, than that man, endowed with a natural 
defire of power, of eſteem, and of knowledge, is 
made, not for the ſavage and ſolitary ſtate, but for 


living in ſociety. - 
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Of Benevolent Affection in general. 


WI have ſeen how, by inſtinct and habit, a kind 
of mechanical principles, man, without any yr 


df thou 


t, without deliberation or will, is led to 


many actions, neceſſary for his preſervation and well- 


being, which, without thoſe principles, all his (kill 
_ wiſdom would not have been able to accom- 
pliſh. | | 

It may perhaps be thought, that his deliberate and 


voluntary actions are to be guided by his reaſon. 
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ht to be obſerved, that he is a voluntary 
fore he has the uſe of reaſon. Reaſon 
and virtue, the prerogatives of man, are of the 
lateſt growth. They come to maturity 
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degrees, and are too weak, in the greater part of 
the ſpecies, to ſecure the preſervation of individuals 
and of communities, and to produce that varied 
ſcene of human life, in which they are to be exer 
ciſed and improved. 
Therefore the wiſe Author of our being hath im- 
planted in human nature many inferior principles of 
action, which, with little or no aid of reaſon or 
virtue, preſerve the ſpecies, and produce the various 
exertions, and the various changes and revolutions 
which we obſerve upon the theatre of life 
In this buſy ſcene, reaſon and virtue have acceſs 
to act their parts, and do often produce great and 
good effects; but whether they interpoſe or not, 
there are actors of an inferior order that will carry 
on the play, and produce a variety of events, good 
or bad. 
Reaſon, if it were perfect, would lead: men to 
uſe the proper means of 8 their own lives, 
and continuing their kind. But the Author of our 
being hath not thought fit to leave this taſk to rea- 
{on alone, otherwiſe the race would long ago have 
been extindt. He hath given us, in common with 
other animals, appetites, by which thoſe important 
purpoſes are ſecured, whether men be wile or toolith, 
virtuous or vicious. 
Reaſon, if it were perfect, would lead men nei- 
ther to loſe the benefit of their adtive powers by 
inactivity, nor to overſtrain them by exceſſive la- 
bour. But nature hath given a powerful aſſiſtant to 
reaſon, by making inactivity a grievous peniſhment 
to itſelf 5 and by annexing the pain of ann to 
exceſſive labour. 
Reaſon, if & were perfect, would lead us to de- 
fire power, knowledge, and the eſteem and affection 
of our fellow-men, as means of promoting our own 
happineſs, - and of being uſeful to others, Here 
again, nature, to ſupply the defects of reaſon, hath 
given us a ſtrong natural deſire of thoſe er 
Which 
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which leads us to parſe them without regard to 
their utility. 

Theſe — we have already conſidered; and, 
we may obſerve, that all of them have things, Not 
perſons, for their object. They neither imply any 
good nor ill affection towards any other perſon, nor 
even towards ourſelves. They cannot therefore, 
with propriety, be called either Jas or ſecial. But 
there are various principles of action in man, which 
have perſons for their immediate object, and imply, 
in their very nature, our being well or ill affected to 
ſome perſon, or, at leaſt, to ſome animated being. 
Such principles I ſhall call by the general name of 
afeftions ;,\ whether They: diſpoſe us to do good. or 
hurt, to others. 5 

Perhaps, in giving them this general name, 1 ex· 
tend the meaning of the word affefion beyond its 
common uſe in diſcourſe. Indeed our language 
ſeems in this to have departed a little from analogy: 
For we uſe the verb ect, and the participle afjetted, 
in an indifferent ſenſe, ſo that they may be joined 
either with good or ill. A man may be ſaid to be 
ill affected towards another man, or well affected. 
But the word Mection, which, according to analo 
ought to have the ſame latitude of ſigniſication wich 
that from which it is derived, and therefore ought 
to be applicable to ill affections as well as to good, 
ſeems, by cuſtom, to be limited to good affections. 
When we ſpeak of having affection for any perſon, 
it is always underſtood to be a benevolent affection. 

Malevolent principles ſuch as anger, reſentment, 
envy, are not commonly called Mia, but rather 

aj/ions. 
721 take the reaſon of this to be, that the malevo- 
lent affections are almoſt always accompanied with 
that perturbation of mind which we properly call 
palſion; and this paſſion, being the a conſpicuous 
ingredient, won its name to the whole. 0 
Even 


Even love, when-it goes beyond a certain degree, 
is called a paſſion. But it gets not that name when it 
is ſo moderate as not to diſcompoſe a man's mind, 
nor deprive him in any meaſure of the government 
of himſelf. 3s 4 6.4996 32847 

As we give the name of paſſion, even to benevo- 
lent affection when it is ſo vehement as to diſcom 
the mind, ſo, I think, without treſpaſiing mu 
againſt propriety of words, we may give the name 
of affection even to malevolent principles, when un- 
attended with that diſturbance of mind which com- 
monly, though not always, goes along with them, 
and which has made them get the name of paſrons. - 

The principles which lead us immediately to de- 
ſire the good of others, and thoſe that lead us to 
deſire their hurt, agree in this, that perſons, and 
not things, are their immediate object. Both imply 
our being ſome way affected towards the perſon. 
They ought therefore to have ſome common name 
to expreſs. what is common in their nature; and T 
know no name more proper for this than afedion. 

Taking affection therefore in this extenſive ſenſe, 
our affections are very naturally divided into bene- 
volent and malevolent, according as they imply our 
being well or ill affected towards their object. © 

There are ſome things common to all benevolent 
affections, others wherein they differ. 

They differ both in the feeling, or ſenſation, 
which is an ingredient in all of _ and in the 
objects to which they are directed. | 

They all agree in two things, to wit, That the 
feeling which accompanies them is agreeable ; and 
that they imply a deſire of good and happineſs to 
their objet, | | | 

The affection we bear to a parent, to a child, to a 
benefactor, to a perſon in diſtreſs, to a miſtreſs, 
differ not more in their object, than in the feelings 
they produce in the mind. We have not names to 
expreſs the differences of theſe feelings, but every 
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man is conſcious of a difference. Yet, with all thi 
difference, they agree in being agreeable feelings. 

I know no exception to this Jul; if we diſtin. 
guiſh, as we ought, the feeling which naturally and 
neceſſarily attends the kind affection, from thok 
which accidentally, in certain circumſtances, it maj 

uce. 

The parental affection is an agreeable feeling; 3 but 
it makes the misfortune or mi — of a child 
give a deeper wound to the mind. Pity is an agree 
able feeling, yet'diſtreſs, which we are not able to 
relieve, may give a painful ſympathy. Love to one 
of the other ſex is an agreeable feeling; but where 
it does not meet with a Proper return, it may give 
the moſt pungent diſtreſs. 

I be joy and comfort of human life cos fits in the 
reciprocal exerciſe of kind affections, and without 
them life would be undeſirable, - 

Wo has been obſerved by Lord SHAFTESBURY, and 

y many other judicious moraliſts, That even the 
chin and the debauchee, who are thou ypc to place 
| heir happineſs in the gratifications of ſenſe, and 
to purſue theſe as their only object, can find no relif 
in ſolitary indulgences of this kind, but in thoſe 
only that are mixed with ſocial intercourſe, and: 
reciprocal exchange of kind affections. 

oERO has obſerved, that the word conviviun, 
which in Latin ſignifies a feaſt, is not borrowed from 
eating or from drinking, but from that ſocial inter 


courſe which, being the chief part of ſuch an enter 


tainment, gives the name to the whole. 

Mutual kind affections are undoubtedly the bam 
of life, and of all the enjoyments common to good 
and bad men, are the chief. If a man had no per- 
Jon whom he loved or eſteemed, no perſon who 
Joved or eſteemed him, how wretched Low” his con- 
dition be! Surely a man capable of reflection would 
chuſe to paſs out of exiſtener, rather than to live it 
web a ſtate, | £ 
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It has been, by the Poets, repreſented as the ſtate 
Jof ſome bloody and barbarous tyrants ; but Poets 
are allowed to paint a little beyond the life. Arxxus 
is repreſented as ſaying, Oderint dum metuant. I 
« care not for their hatred, providing they dread 
« my power,” I believe there never was a man ſd 
diſpoſed towards all mankind. The moſt odious 
tyrant that ever was, will have his favourites, whoſe 
alfection he endeavours to deſerve or to bribe, and 
to whom he bears ſome good will. Bo 
We may therefore lay it down as a principle, that 
all benevolent affections are, in their nature, agree- 
able; and that, next to a good conſcience, to which 
they are always friendly, and never can be adverſe, 
they make the capital part of human happineſs, 
Another ingredient eſſential to every benevolent 
affection, and from which it takes the name, is 2 
deſire of the good and happineſs of the "non | 
The object of benevolent affection therefore, muſt 
be ſome being capable of happineſs. When we ſpeak 
of affection to a houſe, or to any inanimate thing, 
the word has a different meaning.. For that whi 
has no capacity of enjoyment, or of ſuffering, may 
be an object of liking or diſguſt, but cannot poſſibly 
be an Object either of benevolent or malevolent 
affection. _ 3 PE „ 
A thing may be deſired either on its own account, 
or as the means in order to ſomething elſe. That 
only can properly be called an object of deſire, which 
is deſired upon its own account; and it is only ſuch 
deſires that I call principles of adtion. When any 
thing is deſired as the means only, there muſt be an 
end for which it is deſired; and the deſire of the 
end is, in this caſe, the principle of action. The 
means are deſired only as hey tend to that end; and 


it different, or even contrary means tended to the 
ſame end, they would be equally deſired. 

On this account I conſider thoſe affections only as 
benevolent, where the good of the object is defired 
ultimately, 


CID CBE ALL > ve > ne 


not to examine this opinion in this place, conceiving 


without which man would become an eaſy prey to 


VI — 
— 


lives. Every man has power to do much good to 
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ultimately, and not as the means only, in order to 
do ſomething elſe. one: NT ae 

_ . To fay that we deſire the good of others, only in 
order to procure ſome pleaſure or good to ourſelye, 
is to ſay that there is no benevolent affection in hu. 


man nature. 


. 


Ihhis indeed has been the opinion of ſome Philo. 
ſophers, both in ancient and in later times, I intend 


it proper to give that view of the principles of act. 
on in man, Which appears to me to be juſt, before 
J examine the ſyſtems wherein they have been mil 
taken or miſrepreſented. _ S | 

2 obſerve onl at preſent, that it appears as un. 
reaſonable to reſolve all our benevolent affections in. 
to ſelf. love, as it would be to reſolve hunger and 
thirſt into ſelf· love. 

Ihbeſe appetites are neceſſary for the preſervation 
of the individual. Benevolent affections are no 1c; 
neceſſary for the preſervation of ſociety among men, 


the beaſts of the field. 8 | 
Me are placed in this world, by the Author of 
our being, furrounded with many objects that are 
neceſlary or uſeful to us, and with many that may 
hurt us. We are led, not by reaſon and ſelf. love 
only, but by many inſtincts, and appetites,” and na. 
tural deſires, to ſeek the former and to avoid the 
, . F 
agu of all the things of this world, man may be 
the moſt uſeful, or the moſt hurtful to man. Every 
man is in the power of every man with whom he 


his fellow- men, and to do more hurt. 

We cannot live without the ſociety of men; and 

it would be impoſſible to live in ſociety, if men were 

not diſpoſed to do much of that good to men, and 

but little of that hurt, which it is in their power 

to do. IF 
i But 
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But how ſhall this end, ſo neceſſary to the exiſtence 
Jof humen ſociety, and conſequently to the exiſtence 

of the human ſpecies, be accompliſhed ? _ , 
if ve judge from analogy, we muſt conclude, that 
in this, as in other parts of our conduct, our rati- 
onal principles are aided by principles of an inferior 
Norder, ſimilar to thoſe by which many brute animals 
live in ſociety with their ſpecies ; and that by means 
of ſuch principles, that degree of regularity is ob- 
ſerved, which we find in all ſocieties of men, whe- 
ther wiſe or fooliſh, virtuous or vicious. % 
The benevolent affections planted in human na- 
ture, appear therefore no. leſs neceflary for the pre- 
ſervation of the human ſpecies, than the appetites of 
hunger and thirſt. 


* 3 


C HAP. IV. 


Of the particular Benevolent Affectiont. 


HAVING premiſed theſe things in general con- 
erning benevolent affections, I ſhall now attempt 
ome enumeration of them. | 

1. The fr I mention is that of parents and chil- 
dren, and other near relations. | 42 
This we commonly call natural affection. Every 
language has a name for it. It is common to us 
th moſt of the brute- animals; and is variouſſy 
modified in different animals, according as it is more 
or leſs neceſſary for the preſervation of the ſpecies. 
Many of the inſe&-tribe need no other care of 
parents, than that the eggs be laid in a proper place, 

here they ſhall have neither too little nor too much 
veat, and where the animal, as ſoon as it is 2 
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ſhall * its natural 1 This care the parent takes, 
and no more. 


In other tribes, the young muſt be lodged in fome 


ſecret place, where they cannot be eaſily diſcovered 
by their enemies. They muſt be cheriſhed by the 
warmth of the parent's body. They muſt be fuck. 
led, and fed at Ea with 1 food; attended in 
their excurſions, and guarded from danger, till they 
have learned by experience, and by the example of 
their parents, to provide for their own ſubfittence 
and fafety. With what aſſiduity and tender affeQion 
— is done by the parents, in every ſpecies that 

ires it, is well known. 

he eggs of the feathered tribe are commonly 
hatched by incubation of the dam, who leaves off at 
once her ſprightly motions and migrations, and con- 
fines herſelf to her ſolitary and painful taſk, cheered 
by the ſong of her mate upon a ncighbouring bough, 
and ſometimes fed by him, ſometimes relieved in 
her incubation, while ſhe gathers a ſcanty meal, and 
with the greateſt. diſpatch returns to her poſt. 

The young birds of many ſpecies are ſo very ten. 
der and delicate, that man, with all his wiſdom and 
experience, would not be able to rear one to matu- 
rity. But the parents, without any experience, 
know perfectly how to rear ſometimes a dozen or 
more at one brood, and to give every one its portion 
in due ſeaſon. They know the food beſt fuited to 
their dehcate conftitution, which is fometimes affor- 
ded by nature, ſometimes. muſt be cooked and half 
digeſted 1 in the ſtamach of the parent. 

In ſome animals, nature hath furniſhed the female 
with à kind of fecand womb, into which the young 
retire: occaſionally, for food, warmth; and the 
— of ys carried vx ne the 
mother. 

It would Fa bet to toremunt alt the: various ways 


in which the parental affection is expreſfod by brute 


animals. 
Frith He 


| 


/ 
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. WE He muſt, in my apprehenſion, have a very ſtrange 
' complexion of underſtanding, who can furvey the 
various ways in which the young of the various 
ſpecies are reared, without wonder, without piqus 
admiration of that manifold wiſdom, which hath fo 
ſkilfully fitted means to ends, in ſuch an infinite va- 
riety af Ways. | RD. 54 

In all the brute-animals we are acquainted with, 
the end of the parental affection is completely an- 
ſwered in a ſhort time; and then it ceaſes as if it 
had never been. V 

The infancy. of man is longer and more helpleſs 
than that of any other animal. The parental affec- 
tion is neceſſary for many years; It is highly uſefut 
through life ; and therefore it terminates only with 
life. It extends to children's children without any 
diminution of its force. 1 

How common is it to fee a young woman, in the 
gayeſt period of life, who has ſpent her days in mirth, 
and her nights in profound ſleep, without ſollicitude 
or 3 at once transformed into the careful, 
the ſolicitous, the watchful nurſe of her dear infant: 
doing nothing by day. but gazing upon it, and ſerv- 
ing it in the R ofſices; by night, deprivin 
herſelf of ſound ſleep for months, that it may lie 
ſafe in her arms. Forgetful of herſelf, her whole 
care is centered in this little object. A de 
Such a ſudden transformation of her whole habits, 
and occupation, and turn of mind, if we did not 
ſee it every day, would appear a more wonderful 
— than any that Ovin has deſcribed. 


This, however, is the work of nature, and not 


le 

oe effect of reaſon and reflection. For we ſee it in 

e che good and in the bad, in the moſt thoughtleſs, as 

ie rell as in the thought fu. * 
Nature has aſſigned different departments to the 

cher and. mother in rearing their offspring. This 
ay be ſeen in many bruter animals; and that it is 


o in the human ſpecies, was long ago obſerved dy 
N Neale Ng. 489 Socn if 


7 


2 


Socrarrs, and moſt beautifully illuſtrated by him, 


as we learn from XENOPHON's Oeconomicks. The pa. 
rental affection in the different ſexes is exactly adap. 
ted to the office aſſigned to each. The father would 
make an aukward nurſe to a new. born child, and 0 
the mother too indulgent a guardian. But both ad 
with propriety and grace in their proper ſphere. 


It is very remarkable, that when the office of rear. re 
ing a child is transferred from the parent to another at 
perſon, nature ſeems to transfer the affection along 

with the office. A wet nurſe, or even a dry nurſe, {ſw 


has commonly the ſame affection for her nurſling, 4 
as if ſhe had borne it. The fact is ſo well known ; 
that nothing needs be ſaid to confirm it; and it 


ſeems to be the work of nature. | 5 
Our affections are not immediately in our power, 

as Our outward actions are. Nature has directed ane 

them to certain objects. We may do kind offices led 


without affection; but we cannot create an affection ¶ ene 
which nature has not given. : 
| Reaſon might teach a man that his children are ſup) 
particularly committed to his care by the providence 
of Gop, and, on that account, that he ought to Wl Civi 
attend to them as his particular charge ; but reaſon 
could not teach him to love them more than other 
children of equal merit, or to be more afflicted for 
their.misfortunes or miſbehaviour. | 
It is evident therefore, that that peculiar ſenſibility of u 
of affection, with regard to his own children, is 
not the effect of 1 or reflection, but the 
effect of that conſtitution which nature has given Non +1 
him. Lg ms 3 
There are ſome affections which we may call rat. 
onal, becauſe they are grounded upon an opinion of 
merit in the object. The parental affection is not of lights 
this kind. For though a man's affection to his child land a 
may be encreaſed by merit, and "diminiſhed by de. to the 
merit, I think no man will fay, that it took its riſe 
from an opinion of merit. It is not opinion that 
„ ; \, _ creat& 
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creates the aſſection, hut affection often creates opi- 
nion. It is apt to pervert the judgment, and create 
an opinion of merit where there is none. 

The abſolute neceſſity of this parental affeQion, in 
order to the continuance of the human ſpecies, is ſo 
apparent, that there is no need of arguments to prove 
it. The rearing of a child from its birth to maturity 
requires ſo much time and care, and ſuch infinite 
attentions, that, if it were to be done merely from 
conſiderations of reaſon and duty, and were not 
ſweetened by affection in parents, nurſes and guar- 
dians, there is reaſon to doubt, Whethey one child 
in ten thouſand would ever be reared. 

Beſide the abſolute neceſſity of this vert of the "oor 
man conſtitution to the preſervation of the ſpecies, 
its utility is very great, for tempering the giddineſs 
and impetuoſity of youth, and i improving its Know- 
ledge by the prudence and experience of age, for 
encouraging induſtry and frugality in the parents, in 
order to provide for their children, for the ſolace and 
ſupport of parents under the infirmities of old age; 
not to mention that it probably gave riſe to the firſt 
civil governments. 

It does not appear that the parental, and other fa- 
mily affectious, are, in general, either too ſtrong or 
too weak for anſwering their end. If they were too 
weak, parents would be moſt apt to err, on the ſide 
of undue ſeverity; if too ſtrong, of undue indul- 
Fence. As they are in fact, I, believe no man can ſay, 
that the errors are more general on the one ſide than 
on the other. 

When, theſe affections are exerted according to 
their intention, under the direction of wiſdom and 
prudence; the economy of ſuch a family is a moſt de- 
lightful ſpectacle, and furniſhes the moſt agreeable 
and affecting ſubject, to the pencil of the reiner and 


le. to ial i of the orator and poet. 

iſ The next benevolent affeRion I mention is s gra- 
1at 15 to e * 

n K That 
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That good offices are, by the very conftitution of 
our nature, apt to produce good will © towards the 
benefactor, in good and bad men, in the favage and 
in the civilized, cannot furely be denied by any one, 
in the leaſt acquainted with human nature. 
The danger of perverting a man's Judgment by 
good deeds, where he ought to have no bias, is ſo 
well known, that it is diſhenourable in Judges, in 
witneffes; in electors to offices of truſt, to accept of 
them; and, in all eivihzed nations, they are, in fuch 
eaſes, prohibited, as the means of corruption. 
Thoſe he would corrupt the ſentence of a judge 
the teſtimony of a witneſs; or the vote of an elector, 
know well, that they muſt not make a bargain, or 
ſtipulate what is to be done in return. This would 
mock every man who has the leaſt pretenſion to mo- 
rats. If the perſon can only be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept the good office, as a teſtimony of pure and dif- 
intereſted friendfhip, it is left to work upon his gra. 
titude. He finds himſelf under a kind of moral 
obligation to conſider the cauſe of bis benefactor 
and friend in the moſt favourable light. He finds it 
eaſier to juſtify his conduct to himſelf, by favouring 
the intereſt of his bent factor, than by oppoſing it. 
Thus the principle of gratitude is ſuppoſed, even 
in the nature of a bribe. Bad men know how to 
make this natural rinciple the moſt effectual means 
of corruption. The very beft things may be turned 
to a bad uſe. But the natural tendeney of this my 
ciple, and the intention of nature in planting it in 
the human breaſt, are, evidently, to promote good- 
will among men, and to give to good offices the pow- 
er of multiplying their kind, ike ſeed ſown in the 
earth, which brings a return, with increaſe. 
Whether there of or be not, in the more ſagaci- 
ous brutes, ſomething that may be called gratitude, 
I will not diſpute. We muſt allow this important 
difference between their gratitude and that of the 
| - human 


* 
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human kind, that, in the laſt, the mind of the be- 
nefactor is chiefly regarded, in the firit, the external 
action only. A brute- animal will be as kindly affect- 
ed to him who feeds it in order to kill and eat it, as 
to him who does it from affection. £ 

A man may be juſtly entitled to our gratitude, 
for an office that is uſeful, though it be, at the ſame 
time, diſagreeable; and not only for doing, but for 
forbearing what he had a right to do. Among men, 
it is not every beneficial office that claims our grati- 
tude, but ſuch only as are not due to us in juſtice. 

\ favour alone gives a claim to gratitude; and a 
favour muſt be ſomething more than juſtice requires. 
It does not appear that brutes have any conception 
ff juſtice. They can neither diſtinguiſh hurt from 
njury, nor a favour from a good office that is due. 

3. A third natural benevolent affection is pity and 
ompaflion towards the diftrefled. . 

Of all perfons, thoſe in diftreſs ſtand moſt in need 
df our good offices. And, for that reaſon, the Au- 
hor of nature hath planted in the breaſt of every 
_ creature a powerful advocate to plead their 
aufe. 

In man, and in ſome other animals, there are figng 
f diſtreſs, which nature hath both taught them to 
ſe, and taught all men to underſtand without any 
nterpreter. Theſe natural figns are more eloquent 
han language; they move our hearts, and produce 

ſympathy, and a deſire to give relier. 
There are few hearts fo hard, but great diſtreſs will 
onquer their anger, their indignation, and every 
alevolent affection. | 
We ſympathiſe even with the traitor and with the 
fſaffin, when we fee him led to execution. It is on- 
ſelf. preſervation, and the public good, that makes 
s reluQtantly aſſent to his being cut off from among 


The practice of the Canadian nations toward their 
riſoners would tempt one to think, that they __ | 
1 „ en 
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( 
been able to root out the principle of compaſſion 
from their nature. But this, I apprehend, would be w. 
a raſh concluſion. It is only a part of the priſoner 

of war that they devote to a cruel death. This gra. de 
tiſies the revenge of the women and children who — 
have loſt their huſbands and fathers in the war. of 
The other priſoners are kindly uſed, and adopted 2 ly 
brethren. | | 95 f 
Compaſſion with bodily pain is no doubt weaken. tee 
ed among theſe ſavages, becauſe they are trained 1 
from their infancy to be ſuperior to death, and to e. no 
very degree of pain; and he is thought unworthy of cer 
the name of a man, who cannot defy his tormentors, Moth 
and ſing his death-ſong in the midſt of the moſt cru- the 
el tortures. He who can do this, is honoured as 2 ſary 
brave man, though an enemy. But he muſt periſh 1] 
in the experiment, tle, 
A Canadian has the moſt perfect contempt for terr 
every man who thinks pain an intolerable evil. And Wl (:y: 
nothing is ſo apt to ſtifle compaſſion as contempt, and in a 
an apprehenſion, that the evil ſuffered is nothing but Wi ¶ gre. 
what ought to be manfully borne. are 
It muſt alſo be obſerved, that ſavages ſet no bounds Bll pac! 
totheir revenge. 'Thoſe who find no protectioninlaws vou 
and government never think themſelves ſafe, but in WM tatic 
the deſtruction of their enemy. And one of the chief B 
advantages of civil government is, that it tempers the 
the cruel . paſſion of revenge, and opens the heart to fon 
compaſlion with every human woe. cauſ 
It ſeems to be falſe religion only, that is able to Hand 
check the tear of compaſſion. * in th 
We are told, that, in Portugal and Spain, a man eithe 
condemned to be burned as an obſtinate heretick, I \ 
meets with no compaſſion, even from the multitude. thin 
It is true, they are taught to look upon him as an chat 
enemy to Gop, and doomed to hell- fire. But ſhould tance 
not this very circumſtance move compaſſion? Surely ¶ there 
it would, it they were not taught, that, in this caſe, 5. 


it is a crime to ſhe compaſſion, or even to feel it. 
. | 4. A fourti 


| 
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4. A fourth benevolent affeCtion is, eſteem of the 
wiſe and the good. | | 

The worſt men cannot avoid feeling this in ſome 
degree. Eſteem,  veneration, devotion, are diffe- 
rent degrees of the ſame affection. The perfection 
of wiſdom, power and goodneſs, which belongs on- 
ly to the ALMIGHTY, is the object of the laſt. 

It may be a doubt, whether this principle of eſ- 
teem, as well as that of gratitude, ought to be ranked 
in the order of animal principles, or if they ought 
not rather to be placed in a higher order. They are 
certainly more allied to the rational nature than the 
others that have been named; nor is it evident, that 
there is any thing in brute-animals that deſerves the 
ſame name. | 

There is indeed a ſubordination in a herd of cat- 
tle, and in a flock of ſheep, which, I believe is de- 
termined by ſtrength and courage, as it is among 
ſwage tribes of men. I have been informed, that, 
in a pack of hounds, a ſtaunch hound acquires a de- 
gree of eſteeem in the pack; ſo that, when the dogs 
are wandering in queſt of the ſcent, if he opens, the 
pack immediately cloſes in with him, when they 
would not regard the opening of a dog of no repu- 
tation. This is ſomething like a reſpect to wiſdom. . 

But ] have placed eſteem of the wiſe and good in 
the order of animal principles, not from any perſua- 
ſion that it is to be found in brute- animals, but be- 
cauſe, I think, it appears in the moſt unimproved 
and in the moſt degenerate part of our ſpecies, even 
in thoſe in whom we hardly perceive any exertion, 
either of reaſon or virtue, | rf to. 

| will not, however, diſpute with any man who 
thinks that it deſerves a more honourable name than 
that of an animal principle. It is of ſmall impor- 
tance what name we give it, if we are ſatisfied that 
there is ſuch a principle in the human conſtitution. 

5. Friendſhip is another benevolent affection. of 
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Of this we have ſome inſtances famous in hiſtory; 
Few indeed; but ſufficient to ſhew, that human na. 
ture is ſuſceptible of that extraordinary attachment, 
ſympathy and affection, to one or a few perſons, 
which the ancients thought alone worthy of the name 
of friendſhip. | | | | 

The Epicureans found it very difficult to reconcile 


the exiſtence of friendſhip to the principles of their 
ſet. They were not ſo bold as to deny its exiſtence, 


They even boaſted that there had been more attach- 
ments of that kind between Epicureans than in any 
other reſpect. But the difficulty was, to account 
for real friendſhip upon Epicurean principles. They 
went into different hypotheſes upon this point, three 
of which are explained by To Arus the Epicurean, 
in Cictro's book, De Finibus. 

Cicero in his reply to TorqQUuaTvs, examines all 


the three, and ſhews them all to be either inconſiſ. 


tent with the nature of true friendſhip, or incon- 
ſiſtent with the fundamental principles of the Epi- 
„„ 7 | 

As to the friendſhip which the Epicureans boaſted 
of among thoſe of their ſect, Cicero does not queſ- 
tion the 728, but obſerves, that, as there are many 
whoſe practice is worſe than their principles, fo there 
are ſome whoſe principles are worſe than their prac- 
tice, and that the bad principles of theſe Epicureans 
were overcome by the goodneſs of their nature. 

6. Among the benevolent affections, the paſſion of 


love between the ſexes cannot be overlooked. 


Although it is commonly the theme of Poets, it is 


not unworthy of the pen of the Philoſopher, as it is 


a moſt important part of the human conſtitution. 
It is no doubt made up of various ingredients, as 
many other principles of action are, but it certainly 
cannot exiſt without a very ſtrong benevolent affec- 
tion toward its object; in whom it finds, or con- 
ceives, every thing that is amiable and excellent, and 
even ſomething more than human, 1 _— it 
ere, 
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here, only as a benevolent affettion natural to man. 
And that it is fo, no man can doubt, whoever felt its 
force. 

It is evident! intended by nature to direct à man 
in the choice of à mate, with whom he deſires to live, 
and to rear an offspri 

It has effectually ſecured this end in alt ages, and 
in every ſtate of ſociety.” 

The paſſion of love, and the parental affection, 
are counterparts to each other; and when they are 
conducted with prudence, and meet with a proper 
return, are the fource of all domeſtic felicity, the 
greateſt, next to that of a good conſcience, which 
this world affords. 

As, in the preſent ſtate of things, pain often dwells 
near to pleaſure, and ſorrow to joy, it need not be 
thought range, that a paſſion, fitted and intended 

nature to yield the greateſt worldly felieity, 
ſhould, by being ill regulated, or wrong di directed, 
prove the — of the rags pungent 

But its joys and its griefs, its dif-rent modifice 
tions in the different ſexes, and its influence up 
the character of both, though very important ſub- 
jects, are fitter to be ſung — ſaid ; and I leave them 
to age who have flept upon the two-toppet Par- 
naſſus 

7. The la benevolent affection I ſhall mention is, 
what we commonly call public ſpirit, that is, an af- 
tection to any community to which wr belong. 

If there be any man quite deſtitute of this affection, 
he muſt be as great a monſter as a man born witk 
two heads. Its effects are manifeſt in the whole of 
human life, and in the hiſtory of all nations. 

The ſituation of a great part of mankind, indeed, 
is ſuch, that their thoughis and views muſt be con 
fined within a very narrow ſphere, and be very much 
engroſſed by their private conderns. With regard 
to an extenſtve 1 3 as 1 or ne my 
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are like a drop to the ocean, ſo that they have rarely 
an opportunity of acting with a view to it. | 
In many, whoſe actions may affect the public, 


and whoſe rank and ſtation lead them to think of it, 


private paſſions may be an overmatch for public ſpi. 
rit. All that can be inferred from this is, that their 
public ſpirit is weak, not that it does not exiſt. 

If a man wiſhes well tothe public, and is ready to 
do good to it rather than hurt, when it coſts him 
nothing, he has ſome affection to it, though it may 
be ſcandalouſly weak in degree. - 

I believe every man has it in one degree or ano. 
ther. What man is there who does not reſent faty. 
rica] reflections upon his country, or upon any com- 


munity of which he is a member ? 


Whether the affection be to a college or to a cloif. 
ter, to a clan or to a profeſlion, to a party or to a 
nation, it is public ſpirit. Theſe affections difler, 
not in kind, but in the extent of their object. 

The object extends as our connections extend; 
and a ſenſe of the connection carries the affection 
along with it to every community to which we can 
apply the pronouns we and our. 


Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace, 
His country next, and then all human race. 
| ve Pore. 


Even in the miſanthrope, this affection is not ex- 
tinguiſhed. It is overpowered by the apprehenſion 
he has of the worthleſſneſs, the baſeneſs, and the 
ingratitude of mankind. Convince him, that there 
is any amiable quality in the ſpecies, and immedi- 
ately his philanthropy revives, and rejoices to find 
an ohject on which it can exert itſelf. | 

Public ſpirit has this in common with every ſub- 
ordinate principle of action, that, when it is not 
under the government of reaſon and virtue, it may 


produce much evil as well as good. Yet, where 


there 
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good far overbalances its ill. 

It ſometimes kindles or inflames animoſities be- 
tween communities, or contending parties, and 
makes them treat each other with little regard to 
juſtice. It kindles wars between nations, and makes 
them deſtroy one another for trifling cauſes. But, 
without it, ſociety could not ſubſiſt, and every com- 
munity would be a rope of ſand. 

When under the direction of reaſon and virtue, 
it is the very image of Gop in the ſoul. It diffuſes 
its benign influence as far as its power extends, and 
participates in the happineſs of Gop, and of the 
whole creation. 

Theſe are the benevolent affections which appear 
to me to be parts of the human conſtitution. 

If any one thinks the enumeration incomplete, 
and that there are natural benevolent affections, 
which are not included under any of thoſe that 
have been named, I ſhall very readily liſten to ſuch 
a correction, being ſenſible that ſuch enumerations 
are very often incomplete. 
If others ſhould think that any, or all, the affec- 
tions I have named, are acquired by education, or 


are not original parts of our conſtitution ; this is a 
point upon which, indeed, there has been much 
tubtile diſputation in ancient and modern times, and 
which, I beheve, muſt be determined from what a 
man, by careful reflection, may feel in himſelf, ra- 
ther than from what he obſerves in others. But 1 
decline entering into this diſpute, till I ſhall have 
explained that principle of action which we cam- 

monly call Hove. 


upon the benevolent affections. 
The fig is, That all of them, in as far as they 
are benevolent, in which view only I conſider them, 


with regard to their obj ects. 
They 


I ſhall conclude this ſubject with ſome reflections 


there is leaſt of reaſon and virtue, to regulate it, its : 


* 
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by habits and aſſociations grounded on ſelf. love, and 


agree very much in the conduct they N us to, 
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They diſpoſe us to do them good as far we han 
power and opportunity; to wiſh them well, when 
we can do them no good; to judge favourably, and 
often partially, of them; to ſympathiſe with then 

in their afflictions and calamities ; and to rejoice with 
them in their happineſs and good fortune. 

It is impoſſible that there can be benevolent afſedi 
on without ſympathy, both with the good and bad 
fortune of the object; and it appears to be impoſſible 
that there can be ſympathy without benevolent aſſec. 
tion. Men do not ſympathiſe with one whom they 
hate; nor even with one to whoſe good or ill they 
are perfectly indifferent. 

We may ſympathiſe with a perfect ſtranger, or 
even with an enemy whom we fee in diſtreſs; but 
this is the effect of pity; and if we did not pity him, 
we ſhould not ſympathiſe with him. 

I take notice of this the rather, becauſe a very in. 
genious author in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, give 
2 very different account of the origin of ſympathy, 
It appears to me to be the effect of benevolent aftec 
tion, and to be inſeparable from it. 

A ſecond reflection is, That the conſtitution of our 

nature very powerfully invites us to cheriſh and cul: 

tivate in our minds the benevolent affections. 

The agreeable feeling which always attends them 
as a preſent reward, appears to be intended by na- 
ture for this purpoſe. 

Benevolence, from its nature, compoſes the mind, 

warms the heart, enlivens the whole frame, and 

brightens every feature of the countenance. . It mzy 
juſtly be ſaid to be medicinal both to ſoul and body. 

We are bound to it by duty; we are invited to it by 

intereſt ; and becauſe both theſe cords are often fee. 

ble, we have natural kind affections to aid them in 
their operations, and ſupply their defects; and thete 
affections are joined with a manly pleaſure in their 

exertion. Arb tr lt 481 
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A third reflection is, That the natural benevolent 
affections furniſh the moſt irreſiſtible proof, that the 
Author of our nature intended that we ſhould live 
in ſociety, and do good to our fellow-men as we have 
opportunity ; ſince this great and important part of 
the human conſtitution has a manifeſt relation to ſo- 
ciety, and can have no exerciſe nor uſe in a ſolitary 
ſtate. g | 

The 14% reflection is, That the different principles 
of action have different degrees of dignity, and riſe 
ohe above another in our ination” when we make 
them objects of contemplation. 

We aſcribe no dignity to inſtints or to habits. 

They lead us only to admire the wiſdom of the Cre- 
ator, in adapting them ſo perfectly to the manner of 
life of the different animals in which they are found. 
Much the ſame may be faid of appetites. They ſerve 
rather for uſe than ornament. 
The deſires of knowledge, of power, and of eſteem, 
riſe higher in our eſtimation, and we conſider them 
as giving dignity and ornament to man. The actions 
proceeding from them, though not properly virtu- 
ous, are manly and reſpectable, and claim a juſt ſu- 
periority over thoſe that proceed merely from appe- 
Fas This I think is the uniform judgment of man- 
ind. | FOR 
If we apply the ſame kind of judgment to our be- 
nevolent affections, they appear not only manly and 
reſpectable, but amiable in a high degree. 

They are amiable even in brute-animals. We love 
the meekneſs of the lamb, the gentleneſs of the dove, 
the affection of a dog to his maſter. We cannot, 
without pleaſure, obſerve the timid ewe, who never 
ſhewed the leaſt degree of courage in her own defence, 
become valiant and intrepid in defence of her lamb, 
and boldly affault thoſe enemies, the very ſight of 
whom was wont to put her to flight. 

How pleafant is-it to ſee the family economy of 
a pair of little birds in rearing their tender offspring; 
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the conjugal affection and ſidelity of the parents; 
their cheerful toil and induſtry in providing food to 
their family; their ſagacity in concealing their ha. 
bitation; the arts they uſe, often at the peril of 
their o lives, to decoy hawks, and other enemies, 
from their dwelling- place, and the affliction they 
feel when ſome unlucky boy has robbed them of the 
dear pledges of their affection, and fruſtrated all 
their hopes of their riſing family? | 

It kind affection be amiable in brutes, it is not 
leſs ſo in our own ſpecies. Even the external ſigns 
of it have a powerful charm. | 

Every one knows that a perſon of accompliſhed 
good breeding, charms every one he converſes with, 
And what is this goad breeding? If we analyze it, 
we ſhall find it to be made up of looks, geſtures and 
ſpeeches, which are the natural ſigns af benevolence 
and good affection. He who has got the habit of 


uſing; theſe ſigns with propriety, and without mean. 
neſs 


* 


„is a well-bred and polite man. 


What is that beauty in the features of the face, 


particularly of the fair ſex, which all men love and 
admire? I believe it conſiſts chiefly in the features 
which indicate good affections. Every indication of 


meekneſs, gentleneſs, and benignity, is a beauty. 


On the contrary, every feature that indicates pride, 
paſſion, envy, and malignity, is a deformity, 
Kind affections, therefore, are amiable in brutes. 
Even the ſigns and ſhadows of them are highly at. 
tractive in our own ſpecies. Indeed they are the 
joy and the comfort of human life, not to good men 
only, but even to the vicious and diſſolute. 
Without ſociety, and the intercourſe of kind at. 
fection, man is a gloomy, melancholy and joyleſs 
being. His mind oppreſſed with cares and fears, he 
cannot enjoy the balm of ſound ſleep: in conſtant 


dread of impending danger, he ſtarts at the ruſtling 


of a leaf. His ears are continyally upon the __ 
| | all 
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and every zephyr brings ſome ſound' that alarms 
him. 

When he enters into ſociety, and feels ſecurity in 
the good affection of friends and neighbours, it is 
then only that his fear vaniſhes, and his mind is at 
eaſe. His courage is raiſed, his underſtanding is en- 
lightened, and his heart dilates with joy. 

Human ſociety may be compared to a heap of em- 
bers, which when placed aſunder, can retain neither 
their light nor heat, amidſt the ſurrounding ele- 
ments; but when brought together they mutually 

ive heat and light to each other ; the flame breaks 
forth, and not only defends itſelf, but fubdues eve- 
ry thing around it. n e 
The ſecurity, the happineſs, and the ſtrength of 
human ſociety, ſpring ſolely from the reciprocal be- 
nevolent affections of its members. | 

The benevolent affections, though they be all ho- 
nourable and lovely, are not all equally ſo. There 
is a ſubordination among them; and the honour we 
pay to them generally correſponds to the extent of 
their object. SAD CO, as, 

The good huſband, the good father, te good 
friend, the good neighbour, we honour as a good 
man, worthy of our love and affection. But the 
man in whom theſe more private affections are ſwal- 
lowed up in zeal for the good of his country, and 
of mankind, who goes about doing good, and ſeeks 
opportunities of being uſeful to bis ſpecies, we re- 
vere 50 more than a good man, as a hero, à a good 
angel, ORIG | 
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* Of Malevolent A ection. 


ARE there, in the conſtitution of man, any af. 
fections that may be called malevolent? What are 
they? And what is their uſe and end! 

To me there ſeem to be two, which we may call 
by that name. They are emulation and reſentment. 
Thelſe I take to be parts of the human conſtitution, 
given us by our Maker for good ends, and, when 
properly direted and regu ed, of excellent uſe. 
But, as their exceſs or — 4 to which human na- 
ture is very prone, is the ſource and ſpring of all the 
malevolence that is to be found among men, it is 
on that account I call them malevolent. 

If any man thinks that they deſerve a ſofter name, 
ſince they may be exerciſed according to the, inten- 
tion of nature, without malevolence, to this I have 
no objection. 

By emulation, I mean, 2 deſire of ſuperiority to 
our rivals in any purſuit, accompanied with an un. 
eaſineſs at being ſurpaſſed. 

Human lite ww juſtly been compared to A race. 
The prize 1s. | i bb in one kind or another. 
But the ſpecies or forms (if I may uſe the expreſſion) 
of ſuperiority among men are infinitely diverſified. 

There is no man ſo contemptible in his own eyes, 
as to hinder him from entering the liſts in one form 
or another ; and he will always find competitors to 
rival him in his own way. 

We ſee emulation among brute-animals. Dogs 
and horſes contend each with his kind in the race. 
Ty animals of the gregarious kind contend for 
ſuperiority 


) 
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ſuperiority in their flock or herd, and ſhew manifeſt 
ſigns of jealoufy when others pretend to rival them. 

The emulation of the brute-animals is moſtly con- 
fined to ſwiftneſs, or ſtrength, or favour with their 
females. But the emulation of the human kind has 
2 much wider field. | } THO 

In every profeſſion, and in every accompliſhment 
of body or mind, real or imaginary, there are rival- 
ſhips. Literary men rival one another in literary 
abilities. Artifts in their ſeveral arts. The fair ſex 
in their beauty and attractions, and in the reſpect 
paid them by the other ſex. 

In every political ſociety, from a petty corporztt- 
on up to the national adminiſtration, there is a ri- 
valſhip for power and influence. | | 

Men have a natural deſire of power without re- 
ſpe& to the power of others. This we call ambition. 
But the deſire of ſuperiority, either in power, or in 
any thing we think worthy of eſtimation, has a re- 
ſpect to rivals, and is what we properly call emulation. 
Ihe ſtronger the defire is, the more pungent will 
be the uneafineſs of being found behind, and the 
mind will be the more hurt by this humihating view. 

Emulation has a manifeſt tendency to improve- 
ment. Without it life would ſtagnate, and the diſ- 
coveries of art and genius would be at a ftand. This 
principle produces a conſtant fermentation in fociety, 
by which, though dregs may be produced, the bet- 
ter part is purified and exalted to a perfection, which 
it could not otherwiſe attain. , 

We have not ſufficient data for a compariſon of 
the good and bad effects which this principle actually 
produces in ſociety ; but there is ground to think 
of this, as of other natural principles, that the good 
overbalances the ill. As far as it is under the domi- 
— CIR virtue, its effects are . 

; when left to be guided on and folly, 
they are often very bad. * * . 2 
"PRI = Reaſon 
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Reaſon directs us to ſtrive for ſuperiority, only in 
things that have real excellence, otherwiſe we ſpend 
our ; an for that which profiteth not. To value 
_ ourſelves for ſuperiority in things that have no rei 
worth, or none compared with what they coſt, is tg 
be vain of our own folly ; and to be uneaſy at the 
ſuperiority of others in ſuch things, is no leſs . 
culous. 

Reaſon directs us to ſtrive for Gweriavieet only in 
things in our power, and attainable by our exertion, 
otherwiſe we ſhall be like the frog in the fable, who 
ſwelled herſelf till the bouts * order to equal the 
o in magnitude. a 


I0o check all deſire 11. things not attainable, and E 
every uneaſy thought in the want of them, is an Noth. 
obvious dictate of prudence, as well as of virtue and and 
reli „ nels 
emulation be regulated by ſuch maxims af rex lt n. 
Fog and all undue partiality to ourſelves be laid and 
aſide, it will be a powerful principle of our improve. hi. 
ment, without hurt to any other perſon, It will Nit is 
ive ſtrength to the nerves, and vigour to the mind, nes 
in every noble and manly purſuit. eye 
But diſmal are its effects, when it is not under the trip 


direction of reaſon and virtue. It has often the mot 
malignant influence on mens opinions, on their af. 
feclions, and on their actions. 

It is an old obſervation, that affection follows opi- 
nion; and it is undoubtedly true in many caſes. A 
man cannot be grateful without the opinion of a 

favour done him. Ile cannot have deliberate re. 
ſentment without the opinion of an injury; nor ef 
teem without the opinion of ſome eſtimable quali. 
ty; nor OE without the eee of Tutler- 
ing. 


„ 


ly does 2 by giving A "falſe * to our — — 
We are apt to be partial to our friends, and {till 


more to ou; rſelves. 
Hence 
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Hence the defire of ſuperiority leads'men to put 
an undue eſtimation upon thoſe things wherein they 
excel, or think they excel. And, by this means, 
pride may feed itſelf upon the very dregs of human 
nature. | * ö 

The ſame deſire of ſuperiority may lead men to 
undervalue thoſe things wherein they either deſpair 
of excelling, or care not to make the exertion ne- 
ceſſary for that end. The grapes are four, ſaid the 
fox, when he faw them beyond his reach. The 
ſame principle leads men to detract from the merit of 
others, and to impute their brighteſt actions to mean 
or bad motives. 8 i 
He who runs a race feels uneaſineſs at ſeeing an- 
other outſtrip him. This is uncorrupted nature, 
and the work of Gop within him. But this uneaſi- 
neſs may produce either of two very different effects. 
t may incite him to make more vigorous exertions, 
and to ſtrain every nerve to get before his rival. 
This is fair and honeſt emulation. This is the effect 


i it is intended to produce. But if he has not fair- 
d, nes and candour of heart, he will look with an evil 


eye upon his competitor, and will endeavour to 
trip him, or to throw a ſtumbling-block in his way. 
his is pure envy, the moſt malignant paffion that 
an lodge in the human breaſt ; which devours, as 
ts natural food, the fame and the happineſs of thoſe 
who are moſt deferving of our eſteem. | 
If there be, in ſome men, a proneneſs to detract 
rom the character, even of perfons unknown or in- 
lifferent, in others an avidity to hear and to propa- 
gate ſcandal, to what principle in human nature muſt 
ve aſcribe theſe qualities? The failings of others 
urely add nothing to our worth, nor are they, in 
hemſelves, a pleaſant ſubje& of thought or of diſ- 


ourſe. But they flatter pride, by giving an opini- 
- DN by our ſuperiority to thoſe from whom we de- 
, ract. <4 9 . 7 
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Is it not poſſible, that the ſame defire of ſuperio. 


rity may have ſome ſecret influence upon thoſe who n 
love to diſplay their eloquence in declaiming upon WW in 
the corruption of human nature, and the wicked is 


neſs, fraud and inſincerity of mankind in general! ki 
It ought always to be taken for granted, that the or 
declaimer is an exception to the general rule, other. 
wiſe he would rather chuſe, even for his own ſake, his 
to draw a veil over the nakedneſs of his ſpecic, he 
But, hoping that his audience will be ſo civil as not | 
to include Pim in the black deſcription, he riſes ſu. na! 
perior by the depreſſion of the ſpecies, and ſtand; the 


alone, like Noa in the antediluvian world. This ing 
looks hke envy againſt the human race. tio! 


It would be endleſs, and no ways agreeable, to if ha 


| enumerate all the evils and all the vices, which pal- ples 


ſion and folly beget upon emulation. Here, as in mei 
moſt caſes, the corruption of the beſt things is the WW ani; 
worſt. In brute- animals, emulation has little mat. I ha 
ter to work upon, and its effects, good or bad, are Wi of r 
few. It may produce battles of cocks and battles of It 
bulls, and little elſe that is obſervable. But in man. Mit tc 
kind, it has an infinity of. matter to work upon, wit! 
and its good or bad effects, According as it is well o that 
ill regulated and directed, multiply in proportion. ble, 


Ihe concluſion to be drawn from what has been twee 


ſaid upon this principle is, That emulation, as far anin 
as it is a part of our conſtitution, is highly uſeful BY 
and important in ſociety ; that in the wiſe and good, the! 


it produces the beſt effects without any harm; but Wwe a 


in the fooliſh and vicious, it is the parent of a great W 
evils of life, and of the moſt malignant 


vices that ſtain human nature. . 

We are next to conſider reſentment. 
Nature diſpoſes us, when we are hurt, to reſiſ 
and retaliate, Beſides the bodily pain occaſioned by 
the hurt, the mind is ruffled, and a deſire raiſed to 
retaliate upon the author of the hurt or injury 
This, in general, is what we call anger or reſen 


ment. 
A ven 
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A very important diſtinction is made by Biſhop 
BuTLER between ſudden reſentment, which is a blind 
impulſe ariſing from our conſtitution, and that which 
is deliberate. The- firſt may be raiſed by hurt of any 
kind ; but the laſt can only be raiſed by injury real 
or conceived. 5 | [aj 11 

The ſame diſtinction is made by Lord KAMus in 
his Elements of Criticiſm. What BUTLER calls ſudden, 
he calls inſtinctive. 5 = W e 

We have not, in common language, different 
names for theſe different kinds of reſentment; but 
the diſtinction is very neceſſary, in order to our hav- 
ing juſt notions of this part of the human conſtitu- 
tion. It correſponds perfectly with the diſtinction I 
have made between the animal and rational princi- 
ples of action. For this ſudden or inſtinctive reſent- 
ment, is an animal principle common to us with brute- 
animals. But that reſentment which the authors 
I have named call deliberate, muſt fall under the claſs 
are of rational principles. i air nn 
of It is to be obſerved, however, that, by referring 
an. Nit to that claſs, I do not mean, that it is always kept 
on, within the bounds that reaſon preſcribes, but only 
that it is proper to man as a reaſonable being, capa- 
ble, by his rational faculties, of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween hurt and injury; a diſtinction which no brute- 
animal can make. 8115 | Es 
Both theſe kinds of reſentment are raiſed, whether 


od, che hurt or injury be done to ourſelves, or to thoſe 
but we are intereſted in. 208 

ren Wherever there is any benevolent affection to- 
ant N wards others, we reſent their wrongs, in proportion 


to the ie of our affection. Pity and ſympathy 
with the ſufferer, produce reſentment againſt the 
author. of the ſuffering, as naturally as concern for 


] by {Wourlelves produces reſentment of our own wrongs. 
d to I ſhall firſt conſider that reſentment which I call 
ury. NMnimal, which ByTLER calls ſudden, and Lord Kames 
ſen WW /tinftive,  * | „ 


L 2 In 


mount of ſome defenſive armour that ſhall always be 
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In every animal to which nature hath given the 
ower of hurting its enemy, we ſee an endeavour 


to feraliate'the ill that is done to it. Even a mouſe p 
vy bite when it cannot run away. _ do 
2 there may be ſome animals to whom na. ve. 
5 ture h ven no offenſive weapon. To ſuch, an. 2 
ger and 9 — would be of no uſe; and be. to 
ere we ſhall find, that they never ſhew any ſign of the 
it. But there are few of this kind. | upc 
Somè of the more ſagacious animals can be pro. Vit 
| vokadto: fierce anger, and retain it long. Many of Wi 
them ſhew great animoſity in defending their young, s 
who hardly ſhew any in defending themſelves thre 
Others reſiſt every affavlt- made upon the flock ot Ve 
herd to which they belong. Bees defend their hive, whe 
wild beaſts their den, and birds their neſt. gua 
This fudden reſentment operates in a fnilar man. com 
ner in men and in brutes, and appears to be given by B 
nature to both for the ſame end, namely, for de. of c 
fence, even in caſes where there is no time for deli. Mate 
beration. It may be compared to that natural in. with 
ſtinct, by which a man, who has loſt his balance and of * 
begins to fall, makes a ſudden and violent effort to Mete 
recover himſelf, without any intention or deli. {tant 
beration. | | Tt 
In ſuch efforts, men often exert a degree of muf. end 
cu ſtrength beyond what they-are able to exert der 3 
by a calm determination of the will, and thereby 1.805 
fave themſelves from many a dangerous fall. t pri 
By a like violent and ſudden impulſe, nature * k 
prompts us to repel hurt, upon the canſe of it, whe- _ 
ther it be man or beaſt. The inſtia& before ment! 18, 
oned is ſolely defenſive, and is. prompted by feat So 
This ſudden peſoritmons' is offenſive, and is prompted Bi” BY 


by anger, but with a view to defence. 

Man, in his preſent ſtate, is ſurrounded with ſo ©) 
many ' dangers from his own ſpecies, from brut- 
animals, from every thing around him, that he hs 


read 
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ready in the moment of danger. His reaſon is of 
great ule for this purpoſe, when there is time to ap- 
ply it. But, in many caſes, the miſchief would be 
done before reaſon could think of the means of pre- 


venting it. 


- The wiſdom of nature hath provided two means 
. Wo ſupply this defect of our reaſon. One of theſe is 
be inſtinct before mentioned, by which the body, 

W pon the appearance of danger, is inſtantly, and 
4 without thought or intention, put in that poſture 
stich is proper for preventing the danger, or leſſen- 


ing it. Thus, we wink hard when our eyes are 
threatened ; we bend the body to avoid a ſtroke ; 
we make a ſudden effort to recover our balance, 
when in danger of falling, By ſuch means we are 
guarded from many dangers which our reaſon would 
come too Jate to prevent. | 
But as offenſive arms are often the ſureſt means 
of defence, by deterring the enemy from an affault, 
nature hath alſo provided man, and other animals, 
with this kind of defence, by that ſudden reſentment 

of which we now ſpeak, which outruns the quickeſt 
determinations of reaſon, and takes fire in an in- 

. ſtant, threatening the enemy with retaliation. 

f The firſt of theſe principles operates upon the de- 
fender only; but this operates both upon the defen- 
der and the aſſailant, inſpiring the former with cou- 
rage and animoſity, and ſtriking terror into the latter. 

It praclaims to all aſſailants, what our ancient Scots 

ih kings did upon their coins, by the emblem of a 
hiſtle, with this motto, Nemo me impune laceſſet. By 
his, in innumerable caſes, men and beaſts are de- 
erred from doing hurt, and others thereby ſecured 
trom ſuffering it. | 

But as reſentment ſuppoſes an object on whom we 
may retaliate, how comes it to pals, that in brutes 
ery.often, and ſometimes in our own ſpecies, we 
Ice it wreaked upon inanimate things, which are in- 
capable of ſuffering by it? 


* 


Perhaps | 
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Perhaps it might be a ſufficient anſwer to this quel. 
tion, That nature acts by general laws, which, in 
ſome particular caſes, may go beyond, or fall ſhort 
of their intention, though they be ever ſo wel 
adapted to it in general. 11 
But J confeſs it ſeems to me impoſſible, that there 
ſhould be reſentment againſt a thing, which at that 
very moment is conſidered as inanimate, and con 
ſequently incapable either of intending hurt, or of 
being puniſhed. For what can be more abſurd, than 
to be angry with the knife for cutting me, or with 
the weight for falling upon my toes? There muſt 
therefore, I conceive, be ſome momentary notion 
or conception that the object of our reſentment is 
capable of puniſhment ; and if it be natural, before 
reflection, to be angry with things inanimate, it 
ſeems to be a neceſſary conſequence, that it is natu- 
ral to think that they have life and feeling. 

Several phænomena in human nature lead us to 
conjecture that, in the earlieſt period of life, we are ; 
apt to think every object about us to be animated. i wi 
Judging of them by ourſelves, we aſcribe to then m 
the =, 5x we are conſcious of in ourſelves. So ll bir 
we ſee. a little girl judges of her doll and of her 
play-things. And ſo we ſee rude nations judge of 
the heavenly bodies, of the elements, a a of the 
ſea, rivers, and fountains. 11 

If this be ſo, it ought not to be ſaid, that by rea. 
ſon and experience, we learn to aſcribe life and in- 
telligence to things which we before conſidered 3s 
inanimate. It ought rather to be ſaid, That by rev 
ſon and experience we learn that certain things are 
inanimate, ta which at firſt we aſcribed life and 
intelligence. 
2:8 th be true, it is leſs ſurpriſing that, before re. 
flection, we ſhould for a moment relapſe into this 
prejudice of our early years, and treat things 2 
if they had life, which we once believed to have 


it. 
It 


F of 
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It does not much affect our preſent argument, 
in whether this be, or be not the cauſe, why a og pur- 
W ſues and gnaſhes at the ſtone that hurt him; and why 
2 man in a paſſion, for loſing at play, ſometimes 
wreaks his vengeance on the cards or dice. 
It is not ſtrange that a blind animal impulſe ſhould 
ſometimes loſe its proper direction. In brutes this 
has no bad conſequence ; in men the leaſt ray of re- 


on 
of flection corrects it, and ſhews its abſurdity. 

an It is ſufficiently evident, upon the whole, that this 
ith ſudden, or animal reſentment, 1s intended by nature 
uſt for our defence. It prevents miſchief by the fear of 


puniſhment. It is a kind of penal ſtatute, promul- 
gated by nature, the execution of which is committed 
to the ſufferer. . | 

It may be expected indeed, that one who judges 
in his own cauſe, will be diſpoſed to ſeek more than 
an equitable redreſs. But this diſpoſition is checked 
by the reſentment of the other party. 
Vet, in the ſtate of nature, injuries once begun, 


ed. will often be reciprocated between the parties, until 
-n mortal enmity is produced, and each party thinks 
So BY himſelf ſafe only in the deſtruction of his enemy. 

1er The right of redreſſing and puniſhing our own 
of wrongs, 10 apt to be abuſed, is one of thoſe natural 
he rights, which, in political ſociety, is given up to the 


laws, and to the civil magiftrate ; and this indeed is 
ea. one of the capital advantages we reap from the po- 
in. litical union, that the evils ariſing from ungoverned 
j reſentment are in a great degree prevented. Fl 
ea. Although deliberate reſentment does not properly 
ire belong to the claſs of animal principles ; yet, as both 
nd have the ſame name, and are diſtinguiſhed only by 

Philoſophers, and as in real life they are commonly 
re. intermixed, I ſhall here make ſome remarks upon 
S8 it 55-554 | | 
3 A ſmall degree of reaſon and reflection teaches a 
ve man that injury only, and not mere hurt, is a juſt 

object of reſentment to a rational creature. A man 


It | may 
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may ſuffer grievouſly by the hand of another, not 
only without injury, but with the moſt friendly ia. 
tention ; as in the caſe of a painful chirurgical ope. 
ration. Every man of common ſenſe ſees, that to 
reſent ſuch ſuffering, is not the part of a man, but 
of a brute. 

Mr. Locke mentions 2 gentleman who, having 

been cured of madneſs by a very barſh and offenſive 
operation, with great ſenſe of gratitude, : owned the 
cure as the greateſt obligation- be could have receiv. 
ed, but could never bear the ſight of the operator, 
| becauſe it brought back the idea of that agony which 
he had endured from his hands. 
In this caſe we ſee diſtinctly the operation both of 
the animal, and of the —.— principle. The firſt 
produced an averfion to the operator, which reaſon 
was not able to overcome ; and probably in a weak 
mind, might have produced laſting reſentment and 
hatred. But, in this gentleman, reaſon ſo far pre- 
vailed, as to make him ſenſible that gratitude, and 
not reſentment, was due. 

Suffering may give a bias to the judgment, and 
make us apprehend injury where no injury 1s done. 
But, I think, without an apprehenſion of injury, 
there can be no deliberate reſentment. 

Hence, among enlightened nations, hoſtile armies 
fight without anger or reſentment. The vanquiſhed 
are not treated as offenders, but as brave men who 
have fought for their country unſucceſsfully, and 
who are entitled to every office of humanity con- 

che e conquerors. 

If we analyze that deliberate reſentment which is 
proper to rational creatures, we ſhall find that though 
it agrees with that which is merely animal in ſome 
reſpects, it differs in others. Both are accompanied 
with an uneaſy ſenſation, which diſturbs the peace 
of the mind. Both prompt us to ſeek redreſs of our 
ſufferings, and ſecurity from harm. But, in deli- 
ben reſentment, there mult be an opinion of in. 


Juy 
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Wury done or intended. And an opinion of injury 
mplies an idea of juſtice, and conſequently a moral 
aculty. 9 N | * 
The very notion of injury is, that it is leſs than 
e may juſtly claim; as, on the contrary, the notion 
of a favour is, that it is more than we can juſtly 
lim. Whence it is evident, that juſtice is the 
tandard, by which both a favour, and an injury, 
are to be weighed and eſtimated. Their very nature 
Ind definition confiſt in their exceeding or falling 
ort of this ſtandard. No man therefore, can have 
he idea either of a favour or of an injury, who has 
not the idea of juſtice. 
That very idea of juſtice which enters into cool 
and deliberate reſentment, tends to reftrain its ex- 
efſes. For as there is injuſtice in doing an injury, 
ſo there is injuſtice in punithing it beyond mea- 
ſure. 7 
To a man of candour and reflection, conſciouſ- 
eſs of the frailty of human nature, and that he has 
often ſtood in need of forgiveneſs himſelf, the plea- 
ſure of renewing good underſtanding, after it has 
xen interrupted, the inward approbation of a gene- 
rous and forgiving diſpoſition, and even the irkſome- 
neſs and — of a mind ruffled by reſentment, 
plead ſtrongly againſt its exceſſes. | 
Upon the whole, when we conſider, That, on the 
ne hand, every benevolent affection is pleaſant in 
ts nature, is health to the ſoul, and a cordial to the 
Þpirits ; That nature has made even the outward ex- 
on of benevolent affections in the countenance, 
pleaſant to every beholder, and the chief ingredient 
beauty in the human face divine; That, on the 
other hand, every malevolent affection, not only in 
Its faulty exceſſes, but in its moderate degrees, is 
vexation and diſquiet to the mind, and even gives 
leformity to the countenance, it is evident that, by 
theſe ſignals, nature loudly admoniſhes us to uſe the 
former as our daily bread, both for health and plea- 
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fure, but to conſider the latter as a nauſeous medi. 
cine, which is never to be taken without neceſſity 
and even then in no greater quantity than the nece{. 
ſity requires. | | 


CHAP u 


Of Paſſion. 


ciples of action, it is proper to obſerve, that there 
are fome things belonging to the mind, which have 
great influence upon human conduct, by exciting or 
allaying, inflaming or cooling the animal principle 
we have mentioned. | | | | 

Three of this kind deſerve particular conſideration, 
I ſhall call them by the names of paſſion, diſpoſition, 
and opinion. eee 
The meaning of the word paſſion is not preciſely 
aſcertained, either in common diſcourſe, or in the 
writings of Philoſophers. | | 

I think it is commonly put to ſignify ſome agitati- 


on of mind, which is oppoſed to that ſtate of tran. me 
quillity and compoſure, in which a man is molt lo 
maſter of himſelf. on Bu 
The word gabe, which anſwers to it in the Greek pat 
language, is, by Cicero, rendered by the word PIC 
perturbatio. | | ha 
It has always been conceived to bear analogy to: 
ſtorm at ſea, or to a tempeſt in the air. It does not an 
therefore ſignify any thing in the mind that is con. bal 
ſtant and permanent, but ſomething that is occal- the 
onal, and has a limited duration, like a ſtorm ot 4 


tempeſt. 
: Paſſion 
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Paſſion commonly produces ſenſible effects even 
upon the body. It changes the voice, the features, 
and the geſture. The external ſigns of paſſion have, 
in ſome caſes, a great reſemblance to thoſe of mad- 
neſs; in others, to thoſe of melancholy. It gives 
often a degree of muſcular force and agility to the 
body, far beyond what it poſſeſſes in calm mo- 
ments. | - 
= The effects of paſſion upon the mind are not lefs 
remarkable. It turns the thoughts involuntarily to 
the objects related to it, ſo that a man can hardly 
think of any thing elſe. It gives often a ſtrange 
bias to the judgment, making a man quickſighted in 
every thing that tends to inflame his paſſion, and to 
juſtity it, but blind to every thing that tends to 
moderate and allay it. Like a magic lanthorn, it 
raiſes up ſpectres and apparitions that have no reality, 
and throws falſe colours upon every object. It can 
turn deformity into beauty, vice into virtue, and 
virtue into vice. | | 
The ſentiments of a man under its influence will 
appear abſurd and ridiculous, not only to other men, 
but even to himſelf when the ſtorm is ſpent and is 
ſucceeded by a calm. Paſſion often gives a violent 
impulſe to the will, and makes a man do what he 
knows he ſhall repent as long as he lives, | 
That ſuch are the effects of paſſion, I think all 
men agree. They have been deſcribed in lively co- 
lours by -poets, orators and moraliſts, in all ages. 
But men have given more attention to the effects of 
paſſion than to its nature; and while they have co- 
piouſly and elegantly deſcribed the former, they 
have not precifely defined the latter. | 
The controverſy between the ancient Peripatetics 
and the Stoics, with regard to the paſſions, was pro- 
bably owing to their affixing different meanings to 
the word. The one ſect maintained, that the paſ- 
lions are good, and uſeful parts of our conſtitution, 


while they are held under the government of _— 
8 The 


. 
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The other ſect, conceiving that nothing is to be cal. 
ed paſſion which does not, in ſome degree, cloud 


and darken the underſtanding, confidered all paſſion 


as hoſtile to reaſon, and therefore maintained, that, 
in the wiſe man, paſlion ſhould have no exiſtence, 
but be utterly exterminated. 

If both ſects had agreed about the definition of 
paſſion, they would probably have had no difference. 
But while one conſidered paſſion only as the cauſe of 


thoſe bad effects which it often produces, and the 


other confidered it as fitted by nature to produce 


good effects, while it is under ſubjection to reaſon, 


it does not appear that what one ſect juſtified, was 


the ſame thing which the other condemned. Both 


allowed that no dictate of paſſion ought to be fol. 
lowed. in oppoſition to reaſon. Their difference 
therefore was verbal more than real, and was owing 
to their giving different meanings to the ſame 
word. . 70 | 
The preciſe meaning of this word ſeems not to be 
more clearly aſcertained among modern Philoſo- 
hers. SITS 
; Mr. Hume gives the name of paſſion to every prin: 
ciple of action in the human mind; and, in conſe- 
quence of this maintains, that every man is, and 
ought to be led by his paſſions, and that the uſe of 
reaſon is to be ſubſervient to the paſſions. 
Dr. HurchEso, conſidering all the principles of 


action as ſo many determinations or motions of the 


will, divides them into the calm and the turbulent. 
The turbulent, he ſays, are our appetites and our 


paſſions. Of the paſſions, as well as of the calm 
determinations, he ſays, that ſome are benevo- 
e lent, others are ſelfiſh ; that anger, envy, indig- 


© nation, and ſome others, may be either felfiſh or 
<& benevolent, according as they ariſe from ſome op- 
e poſition to our own intereſts, or to thoſe of our 
&« friends, or perſons beloved or eſteemed.“ | 
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It appears, therefore, that this excellent author 
ives the name of paſſions, not to every principle of 
action, but to ſome, and to thoſe only when they 
are turbulent and vehement, not when they are calm 
and deliberate. | | | 
Our natural deſires and affections may be fo calm 
23 to leave room for reflection, ſo that we find no 
difficulty in deliberating coolly, whether, in fuch a 
particular inſtance, they ought to be gratified or not. 
On other occaſions, they may be ſo importunate as 
to make deliberation very difficult, urging us, by 2 
kind of violence, to their immediate gratificati- 
on. ä | bet. 
Thus, a man may be ſenſible of an injury with- 
out being inflamed. He judges coolly of the injury, 
and of the proper means of redreſs. This is reſent- 
ment without paſſion. It leaves to the man the 
entire command of himſelf. | * 
On another occaſion, the fame principle of reſent- 
ment riſes into a flame. His blood boils within him; 
his looks, his voice and his geſture are changed; he 
can think of nothing but immediate revenge, and 
feels a ſtrong impulſe, without regard to conſequen- 
ces, to ſay and do things which his cool reaſon cannot 
juſtify. This is the paſſion of reſentment. a 
What has been ſaid of reſentment may eafily be 
applied to other natural deſires and affections. When 
they are ſo calm as neither to produce any ſenfible 
effects upon the body, nor to darken the underſtand: 
ing and weaken the power of ſelf-command, they 
are not called paſſions. But the fame principle, 
when it becomes ſo violent as to produce theſe ef- 
fects upon the body and upon the mind, is a paſſion, 
or, as Cicero very properly calls it, a pertur- 
bation.” {A | a 
It is evident, that this meaning of the word paſion 
accords much better with its common uſe in lan- 
guage, than that which Mr. Hume gives it. | 


— 
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When he ſays, that men ought to be governed by 
their paſſions only, and that the uſe of reaſon is tg 
be ſubſervient to the paſſions, this, at firſt hearing, 
appears a ſhocking paradox, repugnant to good 
morals and to common ſenſe; but, like moſt other 
paradoxes, when explained according to his mean. 
ing, it is nothing but an abuſe of words. 

For if we give the name of paſſion to every prin. 
ciple of action, in every degree, and give the name 
of reaſon ſolely to the power of diſcerning the fitneſs 
of means to ends, it will be true, that the uſe of 
reaſon is to be ſubſervient to the paſſions. 

As I wiſh to uſe words as agreeably as poſſible to 
their common ufe in Inguage, I ſhall, by the word 
gaſſion mean, not any principle of action diſtin from 
thoſe deſires and affections before explained, but 
ſuch a degree of vehemence in them, or in any of 
them, as is apt to produce thoſe effects upon the 
body or upon the mind which have been above 
deſcribed. | 3 
Our appetites, even when vehement, are not, [ 
think, very commonly called paflions, yet they are 
capable of being inflamed to rage, and in that caſe 
their effects are very fimilar to thoſe of the paſſions; 
and what is faid of one may be applied to both. 

Having explained what I mean by paſtions, I think 
it unneceſſary to enter into any enumeration of 
them, fince they differ, not in kind, but rather in 
degree, from the principles already enumerated. 

he common diviſion of the paſſions into deſire 
and averſion, hope and fear, joy and grief, has been 
mentioned almoſt by every author who has treated 
of them, and needs no explication. But we may 
obſer ve, that theſe are ingredients or modifications, 
not of the paſſions only, but of every principle of 
action, animal and rational. | 

All of them imply the defire of ſome object; and 
the deſire of an object cannot be without averſion 
to its contrary; and, according as the object 1 
preſent 
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preſent or abſent, deſire and averſion will be vari- 
ouſly modified into joy or grief, hope or fear. It is 
evident, that deſire and averſion, joy and grief, 
hope and fear, may be either calm and ſedate, or 
vehement and paſſionate. | 

Paſling theſe, therefore, as common to all princi- 
ples of action, whether calm or vehement, I ſhall 
only make ſome obſervations on paſſion in general, 
which tend to ſhew its influence on human con- 
duct. A | 2 
_ Firſt, It is paſſion that makes us liable to ſtrong 
temptations. - Indeed, if we had no paſlions, we 
ſhould hardly be under any temptation to wrong 
conduct. For, when we view things calmly, and 
free from any of the falſe colours which paſſion 
throws upon them, we can hardly fail to ſee the right 
and the wrong, and to ſee that the firſt is more 
eligible than the laſt. 

believe a cool and deliberate preference df ill to 

is never the firſt ſtep. into vice. 

When the woman ſaw that the tree was good 

for food, and that it was pleaſant to the eyes, and 


ſe e tree to be deſired; to make one wiſe, the took 
; of the fruit thereof and did eat; and gave alfo 

« to her hu{band with her and he did eat; and the 
k (eyes of them both were opened.” Inflamed de- 
of lire had blinded the eyes of their underſtanding. 


Fix'd on the fruit ſhe-gaz'd, which to behold 

Might tempt alone; and in her ears the ſound 

Yet rung of his perſuaſive words impregn'd 

With reaſon to her ſeeming, and with truth. 

— Fair to the eye, inviting to the taſte, 

Of virtue to make wie; what hinders then 

To reach and feed at once both body and mind. 
MIL TON. 


Thus our firſt parents were tempted to diſobey 
their Maker, and all their poſterity are liable to temp- 
DE tation 
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tation from the ſame cauſe. Paſſion, or violent a 
petite, firſt blinds the underſtanding, and ea per. 
verts the will: 
It is paſſion, therefore, and the vehement motion 
of appetite, that make us liable, in our preſent 
ſtate, to ſtrong temptations to deviate from our 
duty. This is the lot of human nature in the pre. 
fent period of our exiſtence. 
Human virtue muſt gather ſtrength by ſtruggle 
and effort. As infants, before they can walk with. 
out ftumbling, muſt be expoſed to many a fall and 
bruiſe ; as wreſtlers acquire their ſtrength and agility 
by many a combat and violent exertion; fo it is in 
the nobleſt powers of human nature, as well as the 
meaneſt, and even in virtue itſelf. 
It is not only made manifeſt by temptation and 
trial, but by theſe means it acquires its W and 
vigour. 

Men muſt acquire patience by ſuffering, and for 
titude by being expoſed to danger, and every other 
virtue by ſituations that _ it to trial and exer- 
ciſe. 

This, for any thing we know, may be ancethr; 
in the nature of things. It is cerrainly a law of na- 

ture with regard to man. | 

Whether there may be orders of intelligent and 
moral creatures who never were ſubject to any temp- 
tation, nor had their virtue put to any trial, we 
cannot without preſumption” determine. But it is 
evident, that this neither is, nor ever was the lot of 
man, not even in the ſtate 'of innocence. © | 

Sad, indeed, would be the condition of man, if 
the temptations to which, by the conſtitution of his 
nature, and by his circumſtances, he is liable, were 
irreſiſtible. Such a ſtate would not at all be a ftate 
of trial and diſcipline. 

Our condition here is ſuch, that, on the one beds: 
paſſion often tempts and ſolicits us to do- — — 
the: other hand, reaſon and conſcience - oppo _ 

| dictates 
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ditates of paſſion. The fleſh luſteth againſt the 
W/picit, and the ſpirit againſt the fleſh. And upon 

the iſſue of this conflict, the character of the man 
and his fate depend. 10 73 | 

If reaſon be victorious, his virtue is ſtrengthened j 
he has the inward ſatisfaction of having tought 2 
good fight in behalf of his duty, and the peace of 
his mind is preſerved.  - ley 

If, on the other hand, paſſion prevails againft the 
enſe of duty, the man is canſcious of having done 

hat he ought not, and might not have done. 
His N heart condemns him, and he is guilty to 
imſelf. 577 lh, hag 35 

This conflict between the paſſions of our animal 
nature and the calm dictates of reaſon and conſei- 
nce, is not a theory invented to ſolve the phenomena 
f human conduct, it is a fact, of which every 
an who attends to his own conduct is conſcious. 

In the maſt ancient philoſophy, of which we have 
any account, I mean that of the Pythagorean ſchool, 
he mind of man was compared to a ſtate, or com- 
onwealth, in which there are variqus powers, 
ome that ought to govern, and others that ought ta 
de ſubordinate. 1 » 1715 
The good of the whole, which is the ſupreme law 
n this, as in every commonwealth, requires that this 
ubordination be preſerved, and that the governing 
dowers have always the aſcendant over the appetites 
Ind paſſions, All wiſe and good conduct conſiſts in 

his. All folly and vice in the prevalence of paſſion 

ver the dictates of reaſon.  - | 
This philoſophy was adopted by PLATTO; and it is 
o agreeable to what every man feels in himſelf, that 
t mult always prevail with men who think without 
las to a ſyſtem. - | 833 

The governing powers, of which theſe ancient 
hilolophers ſpeak, are the fame which I call the 
ational principles of action, and which I ſhall kayo 
ion to explain. I only mention them here, 5 4 
| 2 2 cauſe, 
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cauſe, without a regard to them, the influence d 
the paſſions, and their rank in our conſtitution, 
cannot be diſtinctly underſtood. 

A ſecond obſervation is, That the impulſe of paſſion 
is not always to what is bad, but very often to what 
is good, and what our reaſon approves. There ar: 
ſome paſſions, as Dr. HuTcnzsoN obſerves, that are 
benevolent, as well as others that are ſelfiſh, 

The affections of reſentment and emulation, with 
thoſe that ſpring from them, from their very nature, 
diſturb and diſquiet the mind, though they be nat 
carried beyond the bounds which reaſon preſcribes; 
and therefore they are commonly called paſſions, 
even in their moderate degrees. From a fimilar 
cauſe, the benevolent affections, which are placid i 
their nature, and are rarely carried beyond the 
bounds of reaſon, are very ſeldom called paſſions, 
We do not give the name of paſſion to benevolence 
gratitude or friendſhip. Yet we muſt except from 


this general rule, love between the ſexes, which, «Mi . 
it commonly diſcompoſes the mind, and is not eaſ 1 
kept within reaſonable bounds, is always called hav 
paſſion. g tha 

All our natural deſires and affections are good and poſl 
neceſſary parts of our conſtitution ; and paſſion, hav 
being only a certain degree of vehemence in thelc, 1 
its natural tendency is to good, and it is by accident the 
that it leads us wrong. | INVC 

Paſſion is very properly ſaid to be blind. It loch fron 


not beyond the preſent gratification. It belongs to © 
reaſon to attend to the accidental circumſtances hi 

may ſometimes make that gratification improper 0 
hurtful. When there is no impropriety in it, much 
more when it is our duty, paſſion aids reaſon, and 
gives additional force to its diftates. 
Sympathy with the diſtreſſed may bring them! 
charitable relief, when a calm ſenſe of duty would 
be too weak to produce the effet. 


* * 


1 
. 
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The mind of man is naturally defultory, and when 
it has no intereſting object in view, roves from one 


to another, without fixing its attention upon any 
one. A tranſient and careleſs glance is all that we 
beftow' upon objects in which we take no concern, 
It requires a ſtrong degree of curioſity, or fome more 
important paſſion, to give us that intereſt in an ob. 


ject which is neceflary to our giving attention to it. 
And, without attention, we can form no true and 
ſtable judgment of any object. 


Lake away the paſſions, and it is not eaſy to fay 


how great a part of mankind would reſemble thoſe 


frivolous mortals, who never had a thought that en. 
paged them in good earneft. TEES 
It is not mere judgment or intellectual ability that 


enables a man to excel in any art or feience.. He 


muſt have a love and admiration of it bordering up- 
on enthuſiaſm, or a paſſionate deſire of the fame, or 
of ſome other advantage to be got by that excellence. 


Without this, he would not undergo the labour and 
fatigue of his faculties, which it requires. So that, 


I think, we may with juſtice allow no ſmall merit 
to the paſſions, even in the diſcoveries and improve. 
ments of the arts and ſcience.. 

If the paſſions for fame and diſtinction were ex. 


_ tinguiſhed, it would be difficult to find men ready 
to undertake the cares and toils of government; 


and few porno would make the exertion neceſſary 
to raiſe themſelves above the ignoble vulgar. 

The involuntary ſigns of the paſſions and diſpoli- 
tions of the mind, in the voice, features, and acti- 
on, are a part of the human conftitution which de- 


ſerves admiration, The ſigniſication of thoſe ſigns 


is known to all men by nature, and previous to al 
ience. | 73 P48 
They are fo many openings into the ſouls of our 
fellow-men,. by which their ſentiments become vill 
ble to the eye. They are a natural language com- 
9114 8 mon 
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mon to mankind, without which it would have been 
impoſſible to have invented any artificial language. 


y It is from the natural ſigns of the paſſions and diſ- 
e ſitions of the mind, that the human form derives 
n, its beauty ; that painting, poetry, and muſic, de- 
re rive their expreſſion; that eloquence derives its great- 
b. eſt force, and converſation its greateſt charm. 

. The paſſions, when kept within their proper 
id bounds, give life and vigour to the whole man, 

Without them man would be a ſlug. We ſee what 

y poliſh and animation the paſſion of love, when ho- 
fe nourable and not unſucceſsful, gives to both ſexes. 


The paſſion for military glory raiſes the brave 
commander, in the day of battle, far above himſelf, 
making his countenance | to' ſhine, and his eyes to 


le ſparkle. The glory of old England warms the heart 
p. even of the Britiſh tar, and —— him deſpiſe eve- 
or ry danger. ; S D ee 1:1! 6 
e. As to the bad effects of paſſion, it muſt be ac- 


knowle that it often gives a ſtrong: impulſe to 
what is — and what a ——— digdbl for, 
as ſoon as it is done. But he muſt be conſcious that 
the impulſe, though ſtrong, was not irreſiſtible, 
otherwiſe he could not condemn himſelff. | 
We allow that a ſudden and violent paſſion, into 
iy WW which a man is furpriſed, alleviates a bad action; 
t; but if jt was irreſiſtible, it would not only alleyiate, 
but totally exculpate, Which it never does, either 
in the judgment of the man himſelf, or of others. 
ſi To tum up all, paſſion furniſhes a very ſtrong in- 
ti ſtance. of the truth of the common maxim, That 
le. the corruption of the beſt things is wWorſt. 
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7 Din 


By di Sitio mean a ſtate af mind hich; while 
it laſts, gives a tendency, or proneneſs, to be mov- 
ed by certain animal principles, rather than by 


others; While, at another time, another ſtate of 


mind, in the ſame perſon, may 1 the! aſcendant 
to.other animal principles. 

It was before obſerved, that it is a perty of 
our appetites to be periodical, ceaſing 2 a time, 
when ſated by their objects, and returning regularly 
after certain periods. 

Even thoſe principles which are not periodical, 
have their ebbs and flows occaſionally, according to 
the preſent diſpoſition of the mind. 

Among ſome of the principles of action there is 2 
natural affinity, ſo that one of the tribe naturally 
en to thoſe which are allied to t. 

Such an affinity has been obſerved hy many good 
| authven to be among all the benevolent affections. 
The -exerciſe of one - benevolent afſccton gives a 
proneneſs to the exerciſe of others. 

There is a certain placid and — tone of 

mind which is common to them all, which ſeems to 
be the bond of that oonnection and aſſo they 
have with one another. 
The malevolent affections Nena alſo. an affinity, 
and mutually diſpoſe to each other, by means, per- 
haps, of that diſagreeable feeling common to them 
all, which makes the mind ſore and uneaſy. - 

As far as we can trace the cauſes of the different 
diſpoſitions of the mind, they ſeem to be in ſome 
caſes owing to thoſe aſſociating powers of the Ar 
12 | | cip es 
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ciples of action, which have a natural affinity, and 
are prone to keep company with one another; ſome- 
times to accidents of good or bad fortune, and ſome- 
times, no doubt, the ſtate of the body may have 
influence upon the diſpoſition of the mind. | 
At one time the ſtate of the mind, like a ſerene 
unclouded ſky, ſhews every thing in the molt agree- 
able * Then a man is prone to benevolence, 
compaſſion, and every kind aftection ; unſuſpicious, 
not eaſily provoked. . coraee had 
The Poets have obſerved that men have their mol- 
lia tempora nds when they are averſe from ſayin 
or doing a harſh thing; and artful men watch theſe 
occaſions, and know how to improve them to pro- 
mote their ends. r 
This diſpoſition, I think, we commonly call good 
humour, of which, in the fair ſex, Mr. Por ſays, 


Good humour only teaches charms to laſt, 
Still makes new conqueſts, and maintains the paſt. 


There is no diſpoſition more comfortable to the 
perſon himſelf, or more agreeable to others, than 
good humour. It is to the mind, what good health 
is to the body, putting a man in the capacity of en- 
joying every thing that is agreeable in lite, and of 
uſing every faculty without clog or impediment. It 
diſpoſes to contentment with our lot, to benevo- 
lence to all men, to ſympathy with the diſtreſſed. 

It preſents every object in the moſt favourable light, 
and difpoſes us to avoid giving or taking offence. 

This happy diſpoſition ſeems to be the natural 
fruit of a good conſcience, and a-firm belief that the 
world is under a wiſe and benevolent adminiſtrati:- 
on; and, when it ſprings from this root, it is ag 
habitual ſentiment of piety. 7: WH 1b 

Good humour is likewiſe apt to be produced by 
happy. ſucceſs, or unexpected good fortune. Joy 
and hope are favourable to it; vexation and diſap- 
pointment are unfavourable. 1 
: e 


| 
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The only danger of this diſpoſition ſeems to be, 
That if we are not upon our guard, it may degene. 
rate into levity, and indiſpoſe us to a proper degree 


of caution, and of attention to the future conſe. 


quences of our actions. 
There is a diſpoſition oppoſite to good humour 
which we call bod humour, of which t tendency is 


Adirectiy contrary, and therefore its influence is as 


nant, as that of the other is ſalutary. 
wk humour alone is ſufficient to make a man un- 
it ti every object with its own difmal 
ul and "Face a part that is galled, is hurt by 
every thing that — — it. It takes offence where 


none was meant, and diſpoſes to difcontent, Jealou- 


ſy, envy, and, in general, to malevolence. 

Another couple of oppoſite diſpoſitions areetation of 
mind, on the one hand, and depreffron, on the other. 

Theſe contrary diſpoſitions are both of an ambi- 
guous nature; their i 
according as they are grounded on true or falſe opi. 
nion. and according as they are regulated. 

That clation of mind which ariſes from a juſt 
ſenſe of the dignity of our nature, and of the 
powers and dene with which Gop hath endowed 
us, is true magnanimity, and difpoſes a man to the 
nobleſt virtues, and the moiſt herojc actions and en- 
terpriſes. 

There is alſo an elation of mind, which ariſes 
from a conſciouſneſs of our worth and integrity, 
ſuch as Jos felt, when he ſaid, Till 1 die, I Will 
not remove my integrity from me. My Tighte- 
“ quſneſs I hold faſt, and will not let it go; my 

** hrart ſhall not reproach me while I live.“ This 
n ide of virtue; but it is a noble 
pride. It makes a man diſdain to do what is baſe 
or mean. This is the true ſenſe of honour. 

But there is an dlation of mind ari from. 2 
yain opinion of our having talents, or w which 


on 


influence may be good or bad, 
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on any of our endowments of mind, dody; of or for- 
tune. This is pride, the parent of many odious 
vices ; ſuch as arrogance, undue contempt of others, 
ſelf· partiality, and vicious ſelf. love. 

The oppoſite diſpoſition to elation of mind, is 45 
preſſion, which alſo has good or bad effects, accord. 
ing as it is grounded upon true or falſe opinion. 

A juſt ſenſe of the weakneſs and imperfections of 
human nature, and of our own perſonal faults and 
defects, is true hurmlity. It is not to think of ourſelves 
above what we ought to think; a molt — 4 — 
amiable diſpoſition; of great price in the fight 
God and man. Nor is it inconſiſtent with real 
nanimity and greatneſs of ſoul, They may 50 
together with great advantage and ornament to 
both, and be faithful monitors againſt the extremes 
to which each has the greateſt tendency. 

But there is a depre of mind which is the op- 
polite to magnanimity, which debilitates the ſprin 
of ation, and freezes every ſentiment that ſhould 
lead to any noble exertion or en 

Suppoſe a man to have no belief of a god Ak 
niſtratien of the world, no conception of the dig- 
nity of virtue, no hope of happineſs in another 
fake. Suppoſe him, at the ſame time, in a ſtate of 
extreme poverty and dependence, and that he has 
no higher aim than to ſupply his bodily wants, or to 
miniſter to the pleafure, or 28. the pride of ſome 
being as worthleſs as himſelf. Js not the ſonl of fuch 
a man depreſſed as much as his body or his fortune? 
And, if fortune thould {ſmile upon him While he 
retains the ſame ſentiments, he is only the flave of 
fortune. His mind is depreſſed to the ſtate of a brute; 
and his human faculties ſerve und to make bim feel 
that depreflion. 

Depreſſion of the nine may de owing 1e 
choly, a di of mind which proceeds from 
the ſtate of the body, which throws a diſmal gloom 
upon N object of 9 cuts all the ſinews of 

action, 
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action, and often gives riſe to ſtrange and abſurd 
opinions in religion, or in other intereſting matters, 
Let, where there is real worth at bottom, ſome 
rays of it will break forth even in this depreſſed ſtate 
of mind. 

A remarkable inſtance of this was exhibited in 
Mr. Simon BROWN, a diſſenting clergyman in Eng. 
land, who, by melancholy, was led into the belief 
that his rational ſoul had gradually decayed within 
him, and at laſt was totally extinct. From this be. 
lief he gave up his miniſterial function, and would 
not even join with others in any act of worſhip, 
conceiving it to be a profquation to worſhip Gop 
without a ſoul. 

In this diſmal ſtate of mind, he wrote an excel. 
lent defence of the Chriſtian religion, againſt T1y- 
DAL's Chriſtianity as old as the. Creation. To the book 
he prefixed an epiſtle dedicatory to Queen Caro- 
LINE, wherein he mentions, 4 That he was once a 
„man, but, by the immediate hand of Gop, for 
64 his fins, bis very thinking ſubſtance has, for more 
than ſeven years, been continually waſting away, 
till it is wholly periſhed out of him, if it be not 
< utterly come to nothing.“ And, having heard 
of. her Majeſty's eminent piety, he 'begs the aid of 

rayers. | 

1 e book was publiſhed after his death without 
24 dedication, which, however, having been pre- 
ſerved in manuſcript, was afterwards Printed in the 
Adventurer, No. 88. Tried 

Thus this good man, when. he believed that he 
had no ſoul, ſhewed a molt generous and diſinte- 
reſted; concern for thoſe who had ſouls. 
As depreſſion of mind may produce ſtrange opi- 
nions, eſpecially in the caſe of melancholy, ſo our 
opinions may have a very conſiderable influence, 
either to elevate or to depreſs the: nes even where 

erer Is HO wies help. AO 4 
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Suppoſe, an one hand, a man who believes that 
he | is deſtined to an eternal exiſtence; that he who 
made, and who governs the world, maketh account 
of him, and hath furniſhed him * the means of 
attaining a high degree of perfection and glory. 
With this man compare, on the other hand, the 
man who believes nothing at all, or who believes 
that his exiſtence is only the play of atoms, and that, 
after he hath been toſſed about by blind fortune for 
a few years, he ſhall again return to nothing: Can 
it be doubted, that the former opinion leads to ele- 
vation and greatneſs of mind, the er to mean- 
neſs and ne 


WII EN we come to explain the rational princes, 
ples of action, it will appear, that opinion is an eſ- 
ſential ingredient in them. Here we are only to 
conſider its influence upon the animal principles. 
Some of thoſe I have ranked in that claſs. cannot, 1 
think, exiſt in the human mind without it. 
Gratitude ſuppoſes the opinion of a favour done 
or intended; -reſentment the opinion of an injury; 
eſteem the opinion of merit; the paſſion — love 
ſuppaſes the opinion of uncommon merit and per; 
fection in its- object. -{ 
Although natural affection to parents, children, 
and near relations, is not grounded on the opinion 
of their merit, it is much increaſed by that conſi - 
deration. So is every benevolent affection. On the 
contrary, real malevolence can hardly exiſt without 
the opinion of demerit in the object. 
There 
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There is no natural deſire or averſion, which may 
not be reſtrained by opinion: Thus, if a man were 


'athirſt, and had a ſtrong deſire to drink, the opini. 


on that there was poiſon 1 in the cup would make him 
Forbear. 

It is evident, that hoy and fear, which every na. 
tural deſire or affection may create, depend upon the 


opinion of future good or ill. 


Thus it appears, that our paſſions, our dif} ofitions, 
and our ophitivfs, have great influence — our ani. 
mal principles, to ſtrengthen or weaken, to excite 
or reſtrain them; and, by that means, have great 
influence upon human actions and characters. 

That brute- animals have both paſſions and diſpo- 
ſitions ſimilar, in many reſpects, to thoſe of men, 
cannot be doubted. Whether they have opinions, 
is not fo clear. I think they have not, in the pro- 
per ſenſe of the word. But, waving all diſpute up- 
on this point, it will be granted, Har opinion in 
men has a much wider field than in brutes. No 
man will ſay, that they have ſyſtems of theology, 
morals, juriſprudence or politics; or that they can 
reaſon from the laws of nature, in Mechanics, NC 
dicine, or agriculture. 

They feel en or enjoyments that are preſent; 
probably they which experience has 
affociated with — they feel. But they can take 
no large proſpect either of the paſt or of the future, 
nor ſee through a train of 'conſequences, * 

A dog may be deterred from eating what is be- 
fore him,” by che fear of immediate puniſſiment, 


Fhich he has felt on like occaſions; but he is never 


deterred by che confideration of LOIN or of any 
diſtant good. 

1 base been eredibly« Amed, that 2 bey, 
once been inte xicated with tr rong drink, in 
uence of Which; it burnt its foot in the fire, 
and had a-fevere fit of Gehneb: could never after be 
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ſieve this is the utmoſt pitch which the faculties of 
brutes can reach. 

From the influence of opinion upon the conduct 
of mankind we may learn, that it is one of the chief 
inſtruments to be uſed in the diſcipline and govern- 
ment of men. 

All men, in the early part of life, muſt be under 
the 1 and government of parents and tutors. 
Men, who live in ſociety, muſt be under the govern - 
ment of laws and magiſtrates, through life. The 
government of men is undoubtedly one of the no- 
dleſt exertions of human power. And it is of great 


Importance, that thoſe who have any ſhare, either 


in domeſtic or civil government, ſhould know the 
nature of man, and how he is to be trained and go- 
verned. 

Of all inftruments of government, anion is the 
ſweeteſt, and the moſt agreeable to the nature of 
man. Obedience that flows from opinion, is real 
freedom, which every man defires. That which is 
extorted by fear of puniſhment, is flavery ; a yoke 
which is always gallng, and which every man win 
ſhake off hin it is in his power. 

The opinions of the bulle of mankind have always 
been, and will always be, what they are taught by 
thoſe whom they eſteem. to be wite and good; and, 
therefore, in a conſiderable degree, are in the pow- 
er of thoſe who govern them. 

Man, uncorrupted by bad habits and bad opinions, 
is of all animals the moſt traGable ; corrupted; by 
theſe, he is of all animals the moſt untractable. 

| apprehend, therefore, that if ever civil govern- 
ment mall be brought to perfection, it mult be the 

principal care of the ſtate to make good citizens by 
N education, and proper inſtruction and diſci- 

nete 123, 

The moſt uſeful part of medicine i that which 
ſtrengthens the conſtitution, and prevents diſeaſes 
by good regimen; the reſt is * like propping 

à ruin- 
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a ruinous fabric at great expence, and to little pur. 
poſe. The art of government is the medicine of 
the mind, and the moſt uſeful part of it is that which 


prevents crimes and bad habits, and trains men to 


virtue and good habits, by proper education and dif. 
cipline. 

The end of government is to make the ſociety hap- 
py, which can only be done by making it good and 
virtuous. 

That men in general will be good or bad members 
of ſociety, according to the education and diſcipline 
by which they have been trained, experience may 
convince us. 

Ihe preſent age has made great advances in the 


art of training men to military duty. It will not be 


faid, that thoſe who enter into that ſervice are more 
tractable than their fellow-ſubjects of other profeſſi. 
ons. And I know not why it ſhould be thought im- 
poſlible to train men to equal perfection in the other 
duties of good citizens. 

What an immenſe difference is there, for the pur- 
poſe of war, between an army properly trained, and 
a militia haſtily drawn out of the multitude ? What 
ſhould hinder us from thinking, that, for every pur- 
poſe of civil government, there may be a like diffe- 
rence between a civil ſociety properly trained to vir - 
tue, good habits and right ſentiments, and thoſe ci- 
vil ſocieties which we now behold ? But I fear I ſhall 
be thought to digreſs from. my ſubject into Utopian 
ſpeculation. . 

To make an end of what 1 have to ſay upon the 
animal principles of action, we may take a complex 
view of their effect in life, by ſuppoſing a being actu- 
ated by principles of no higher order, to have no con- 
ſcience or ſenſe of duty, only let us allow him that 
ſuperiority of underſtanding, and that power of ſelt- 
government which man actually has. Let us ſpecu- 

n a Hittle _—_— this rom "beings and —_ 
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what conduct and tenor of action might be een 


from him. 

It is evident he would be a very different animal 
from a brute, and perhaps not very different, in ap- 
pearance, from what a great part of mankind is. 

He would be capable of conſidering the diſtant 
conſequences of his actions, and of reſtraining or in- 
dulging his appetites, deſires and affections, from the 
conſideration of diſtant good or evil. 

He would be capable of chuſing ſome main end of 
his life, and planning ſuch a rule of conduct as ap- 
peared moſt ſubſervient to it. Of this we have rea- 
ſon to think no brute is capable. 

We can prom conceive ſuch a balance of the ani- . 
mal principles of action, as, with very little ſelf-go- 
vernment, might. make a man to be a good mem- 
ber of ſociety, A good companion, and to have ma- 
ny amiable qualities. | 

The balance of our animal principles, I think, con- 
ſtitutes what we call a man's natural temper ; which 
may be good or bad, without regard to his virtue. 

A man in whom the benevolent affections, the de- 
fire of eſteem and good humour are naturally preva- 
lent; who is of a calm and diſpaſſionate nature, who 
has the good fortune to live with good men, and aſ- 
ſociate wich ood companions, may behave properly 
with little effort. 

His natural temper leads him, in molt cafes, to do 
what virtue requires. And if he happens not to be 
expoſed to thoſe trying ſituations, in which virtue 
croſſes the natural bent of his temper, he has no great 
temptation to act amils. 

But perhaps a happy natural temper, joined with 
fuch a happy ſituation, is more ideal than real, though 
no doubt ſome men make nearer approaches to it 
than others. 5 

The temper and the ſituation of men is common- 


ſelf. 


ly fucks, that the animal ne aloe; without 


- 
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ſelf⸗ government, would never produce any regular 
and conſiſtent train of conduct. | = 
One principle eroſſes another. Without ſelf-go. 
vernment, that which is ſtrongeſt at the time will 
prevail. And that which is weakeſt at one time 
may, from paſſion, from a change of difpoſition or 
of fortune, become ſtrongeſt at another time. 
Every natural appetite, deſire and aſfection, has 
its own preſent gratification only in view. A man, 
therefore, who has no other leader than theſe, would 
de like a ſhip in the ocean without hands, which 
cannot be ſaid to be deſtined to any port. He would 
have no character at all, but be benevolent or fpite. 
ful, pleaſant or moroſe, honeſt or diſhoneſt, as the 
preſent wind of paſſion or tide of humour moved 
him. 


muſt be active when he is diſpoſed to be indolent; 
he muſt rein every paſſion and appetite that would 


lead him out of his road. 3 
Mortification and ſelf-denial are found not in the 


path of virtue only, they are common to every road 


that leads to an end, be it ambition, or avarice, or 


even pleaſure itſelf. Every man who maintains an 
uniform and conſiſtent character, muſt ſweat and 
t oil, and often ſtruggle with his prefent inclination. 
Yet thoſe who ſteadily purſue ſome end in life, 
though they muſt often reſtrain their ſtrongeſt de- 
fires, and practiſe much ſelf-denial, have, upon the 
whole, more enjoyment than thoſe who have no end 
at all, but to gratify the preſent prevailing incli- 
nation. | 
A dog that is made for the chaſe, cannot enjoy the 
happineſs of a dog without that exerciſe. , Keep him 
within doors, feed him with the moſt delicious fare, 
ive him all the pleaſures his nature is capable of, he 
| Ha becomes a dull, torpid, unhappy animal. No 
enjoyment-can ſupply the want of that employment 
which nature has made his chief good. Let him 


hunt, 


Every man who purſues an end, be it good or bad, 
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hunt, and neither pain nor hunger nor fatigue ſeem 


to be evils. Deprived of this exerciſe, he can re- 


liſh nothing - Life itſelf becomes burdenſome. 


It is no diſparagement to the human kind to ſay, 


that man, as well as the dog, is made for hunting, 
and cannot be happy but in ſome vigorous purſuit, 
He has indeed nobler game to purſue than the dog, 
but he muſt have ſome purſuit, otherwiſe life ſtag- 
nates, all the faculties are benumbed, the. ſpirits 


flag, and his exiſtence becomes an unſupportable 


burden. $f 45 „ 

Even the mere foxhunter, who has no higher pur- 
ſuit than his dogs, has more enjoyment than he 
who has no purſuit at all. He has an end in view, 
and this invigorates his ſpirits, makes him deſpiſe 
pleaſure, and bear cold, hunger and fatigue, as if 
they were no evilss. 


Manet ſub Jove frigido _ 2 

Venator, teneræ conjugis immemor, 
Seu viſa eſt catulis cerva fidelibuns 
Seu rupit teretes marſus aper plagas. 


>” 
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ESSAY IM. PART I. 
Of the Rational Principle of Aden | 
Sth A Moot: rn 
There are Rational Principles of: Action in Man. 


MEcyANniCaL principles of action produce 
their effect without any will or intention on dur 
part. We may, by a voluntary effort, hinder the 


elfect; but if it be not hindered by will zug effort, 


it is produced without 92 0 
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Animal principles of action require intention and 
will in their operation, but not judgment. They 
are, by ancient moraliſts, very properly called cect 
tpidines, blind deſires. 

Having treated of theſe two claſſes, I proceed to 
the chird? the rational principles of action in man; 
which have that name, becauſe they can have no 
exiſtence in beings not, endowed with reafon, and, 
in All their exertions, require, not only intention 
and will; but judgment or reaſon. 

That talent which. we call reaſon, by which men 
that are adult and of a found mind, are diſtinguiſh 
ed from. brutes, idiots, and infants, has, in all ages, 
among the learned and unlearned, been conceived 
to hade two offices, to regulate our belief, and to 
regulate our actions and conduct. 

Whatever we believe, we think agreeable to res. 
ſon, and on that account yield our aſſent to it. 
Whatever we diſbelieve, we think contrary to rea. 
ſon, and on that account, diſſent from it. Res. 
ſon therefore is allowed to be the principle by which 
our belief and opinions ought to be regulated. 

But reaſon has been. no leſs univerſally conceived 
to be a 1 by which our 3 ws ing to be 
regulated. 4 

To act reaſonably, is a phraſe, no leſs common in 
all lan than to judge reaſonably. We im. 

men obe of SE 's conduct, Wilen! it ap- 
pears that he had good reaſon for what he did. And 
every action we diſapßrove, we think unreaſonable, 
or contrary to reaſon. 

A'way of ſpeaking ſo univerſal amdag men, com. 
mon to the learned and the unlearned in all nations, 

and in all languages, maſt have a meme To ſup 
poſe it to be words without; meaning, is to treat, 
N conterapt,: the « common enſe of man 
Kind. | 


„* 


| ppoſing 1 this W — A n we may 
walk in what way tkaſon may ſerve to regulate 
human 
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human conduct, ſo that ſome actions of men are to 
be denominated, reaſonable, and, others unreaſonable. 

I take it for granted that there can be no exerciſe 
of reaſon without judgment, nor, on the other hand, 
any judgment of things, abſtract and general, \ with: 
out lome degree of reaſon. 

If, therefore, there be any rinciples of action in 
the human 7 5 hich” in their nature, ne- 
ceſſarily imply ſuch judgment, they are the princi- 

les which we may call rational, to diſtinguiſh'them 
1505 animal principles, which imply deſire, and will, 
but, nat judgment. 

Every deliberate human action muſt be done el. 
ther as the means, or as an end; as the means to 
ſome end, to Which it is ſubſervient, or as an end, 
for its own ſake, and without regard to any thing 
beyond it. 

That it is a part of the office of reaſon to deter- 
mine, what are the proper means to any end which 
we deſire, no man ever denied. But ſome Philo- 
ſophers, particularly Mr. Huux, think that it is no 
part of the office-of reaſon to determine the ends we 
ought to purſue, or the preference due to one end 
above another. This, he thinks, 1s not the office 
of reaſon, hut of taſte or feeling. 

If this be ſo, reaſon cannot, with any propriety, 
be called a principle of action. Its office can only 
be to miniſter to the rinciples of action, by diſco- 
vering the ,means of their gratification. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Hye inaincains, £ that reaſon is no princi- 
ple of action; but that it is, and ought to be, the 
ſervant of the paſhans. 

I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that, among tlie vari- 
ous ends of human actions, there are ſome, of which, 
without reaſon, we could not even form a concep- 
tion; and that, as ſoon as they are, conceived,” a fe- 

rd to them is, by our conſtitution, not 5 ak 
principle of action, but a Fading. and gover 
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| becauſe, to act from theſe principles, is what has al. 
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Whatever makes a man more happy, or more per. 


we are capable of forming the conception of it. The 


— ? n 


principle, to which all our animal principles are ſub. 
ordinate, and to which they ought to be ſubject. 

- Theſe I ſhall call rational principles; becauſe they 
can exiſt only in beings endowed with reaſon, and 


ways been meant by acting according to reaſon. 

Ihe ends of human actions I have in view, are 
two, to wit, What is good for us upon the whole, 
and what appears to be our duty. They are very 
ſtrictly connected, lead to the ſame courſe of con. 
duct, and co-operate with each other ; and, on that 


one name, that of reaſon. But as they may be dis- 


account, have commonly been comprehended under i 
f 
F 


joined, and are really diſtin& principles of action, 
I ſhall conſider them ſeparately. 


i 
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Of Regard to our Good on the Whole. © a 
r E nd Noe al 0 an 
note e e to 

Ir will not be denied that man, when he comes to .; 
years of underſtanding, is led by his rational nature, = 
to form the conception of what is good for him upon wi 
%% v por ſat fn 
Ho early in life this general notion of good en- 100 
ters into the mind, I cannot pretend to determine. thi 
It is one, of the moſt general and. abſtract notions we WW in 


form. Bs ' 


fect, is good, and, is an object of deſire as ſoon as 


„ 
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contrary is ill, and is an object of averſion. 


and the exertions 
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In the firſ} part of life we have many enjayments- 
of yarious kinds; but very ſimilar to thoſe of brute- 
animals. 

They conſiſt i in the exerciſe of our ſenſes and pow- 
ers of motion, the Fa of our appetites, 

our kind affedtions. Theſe 
are chequered with many evils of pain, and fear, 
and diſappointment, and ſympathy with the ſufferings 
of other s. 

But the goods and evils of this period of Ife are 

of ſhort duration, and ſoon forgot. The mind being 
regardleſs of the fy and. unconcerned About the 
future, we have then no other, meaſure of Food but 
the prelene 4 00 3,00 other meaſure of, evil 132 the 
preſent ee * 
Every animal deſire hay wc particular Z pre- 
ſent obſect, and looks not beyond that object to its 
conſequentes, or to the FynhoAions it may, have 
with other th 10gs, © 

The preſent. objec, which 4 16 Hoſt attractive, or 


excites the ſtrongeſt delire, determines* the choice, 


whatever be its conſequences. The preſent evil that 
preſſes moſt, is-ayoided, though } it ſhoulck be the road 


to a greater 9990 to come, or the only way to eſcape 
a greater ey1l This is the way in which brutes act, 
and the 1 which men muſt act, till they come 


to the uſe of reaſon, 
As we grow up to eine: we extend our 


view both forward and backward. 'We reflect upon 


what is paſt, and, by the lamp of experience, en 


what Will probably happen {> time to come. We 


ſind that many things which we eagerly deſired, were 
too dearly, purchaſed, and that Mogi grievous for 
the preſent, "ike nauſcous n medicines, may be alutary 


Int e iſſue. Bi a 


We learn to obſerve the connections of: things, 
and the confec quences of Hur actions ; and, taking 


an extehded_ view of our exiſtence, alt, pr <efent, 


and furure, we correct our eff notions of 800d and 


2 Laube ill 
3 
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ill, and i from the concep ption of whit is good 01 il 
upon the whole ; which mul be eſtitnated, not from 
the preſent feeling, r from the Preſent pi defirt 
or averſion, but from a due conſideration of 1 its con- 
ſequences, certain or probable, duting the w ole of 
our exiſtence. 

"That which, taken Wick all itz Kiboevabt con. 
nections 1 E conſequences; brings tore good than 
Me J call gaod upon the whole, _ 8 

That ele- ani have any c ce ption of this 

good » I ce no reaſon to ate WO it 1s I 
1 Key have 'the « conteption « of it, till reaſo 
10 55 rad Ivanced, that he can ſetioufly fellect u 
b palt, and take a pföſpect of the! Rite part o 0 
x NCC, 1 | 

t, appears. derne e a the be 5 dticep tion o 
What $299 or ill for us upo on the whole, is 157 off. 
148 of reaſon, and can be Z only 5 05 0 endowed 
With. reaſon, And if this concept 10 185 riſe to 
any es of Hi tay in mari, GY, ich d not 


efore, that at, principle may Very propertybe © Je called 1 


1 principle 
„ in the 1 is 10 any „ thif Tür is neh, 
but To We f 


t reaſon ſug 850 ted to chatte W firſt 1. 
their atte neon | to 12 


hito phy bf morals.” 1 4 
leave to « CIs one | il 8 5 a ge Ron icthd,” in His Hi 
book. of. . 

ſes t  fubſt 


TEIN» with” 4 bat Elegance, 
he 1 ance of what I hiye fold. And 
8 I a0 to think that C 1CERo. borrowed 
it from Ferns 4 Greek Phi lolopher, Whole 
books of. ces are loſt 3 a 
& Zed inter. homine! ct belliajs hoc Haxime in- 


« terelt, 400 hæc ta FF quantum fehſu moyetur, 


“ ad id ſolüm quod Ade, + ſuödque præſens eſt ſe 
ce accommodat, paululu admodum, ſeptiens pr. 


"6c 8 aut futuxum; 6m 9 N quoniam Ta- 


6 tions e ſt paxtice . pet. 1 5 0 cone ſcqu nga cernit, 
e cautas rerum videt, a Fe us et. qual 
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« et rebus præſentibus adj jungit atque annectit futu- 
& ras; facile totius vitæ curſum vi tad _ de- 
„ gendam preparat res neceffarias.“ 

Foro in the next place, That as Won 2s we 
have the conception of what is good or ill for us 
upon the whole, we are led, by our conflititien, to 
ſeck the que? and avoid the 4 and this becomes 


— Ct. x. 


I am im very apt to think, eh De. © Parents tier in 
intelligent beings, the defire of what "is good, and 
averſion to what is ill, 20 connected with 
the intelligent nature; and that it is a contradiction 
to ſuppoſe ſuch a being to have the notion df good 
without the defire of it, or the notion of ill without 
averſion to it. Perhaps there may be other neceſſary 
connections between underſtanding and the beſt prin- 
ciples of action, which our facultics are 90 5 weak to 
diſcern. That they are neceffarily con in him 
who is perfect in e gh we have $960 ? rea- 
ſon to believe. 

To prefer a greater good, thba5h diſtant; to 4 leſs 
that is preſent,; to 230 A preſent evil, in order to 
avoid a greater evil, or to obtajn'a greater 800d, is, 
in the judgment t Gf all men, wiſe and reaſonable 
conduct; and, chen a man acts the contrary part, 
all men will ackndwied e, that he acts foohſhly and 
unreaſonably.” Not ver it be denied, that, in iunu- 
merable caſts in common life, our animal prineiples 
draw us one way, While a regard to wat rd on 
the. whole, draws us the contrary way. Thus the 
fleſh lu ſteth” 4 7905 the ſpirit,” and the ſpirit 7g Halt 
the Tg and theſe two Pe ontrary. N N ah 
ry. conflict of this kind the rational principle ought 
to prevail, fol the animal to be "fibordinate, 
evident to need, of to admit of Pr uli. bY 

Thus, I think, in ren, that t bad part-mk bs 
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the whole, i is a rational principle of action, groun- 
ded upon our conſtitution as reaſonable creatures. 

It. appears that it is not without juſt cauſe, that 
this principle of action has in all ages been called 
reaſon, in oppoſition to our animal principles, which 
in common: language are called by the general name 
of the paſſions. _ -, 

The firit not-only gperates in a calm and cool man- 
ner, like reaſon, but implies real judgment in all its 
operations. The ſecond, to wit the paſſions, are 
blind deſires of ſome particular ob; jeQ, without-any 
judgment or conſideration, whether it be good for 
us upon the whole, or ill. 

It appears alſo, that the fundamental maxim of 
prudence, and of all good morals, That the paſſions 
ought, in all caſes, — be under the dominion of 
reaſon, is not only ſelf- evident, when rightly under- 
ſtood, but is ex reſſed according to the common ule 
and propriety of lan nguage. 

The contrary maxim maintained by Mr. Huw, 
can only be defended by a groſs and palpable abuſe 
of words, For, in order to defend it, ke muſt in- 


clude under, the ene that N rela rinciple which 
a ed reaſon, and 


ere 


der 0 hy 
making the eat important part” of reaſon to. be 
5 „ he defends his favourite paradox, That 
a 15 ; (and. ought to be, 555 ſervant of the par 
ſions. Nan 
o judge of E e 18. true 3 Halte! in ſpe echhtive 
points, is the office, o ſpe eculati N and to 
Judge, of what is. g d np ill f. fog on the whole, 
t@þe;pffice, of reaſo n. 72 75 true and falſe 
there are no degrees 3 1 5 of good and ill there are 
many 
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many degrees, and many kinds; ; and men are very 
apt to form erroneous opinions concernipg them; 
miſled by their paſſions, by the authority of che 
multitude, and by other cauſe. | 
Wiſe men, in all ages, have reckoned it a chief 
point of wiſdom, to make a right eſtimate of the 
goods and evils of life. They have khoured to di{- 
cover the errors of the multitude on chis important 
point, and to warn others againſt them. 

The ancient moraliſts, though divided into ſes, 
all agreed in this, That opinion has a mighty influ- 
ence upon ' what we commonly account the goods 2 
and ills of life, to alleviate or to aggravate e 

The Stoics cried this ſo far, as to conclude that 
they all depend on opinion. Bo ton was a i 
vourite maxim with them. 

We ſee, indeed, that the ſame Ration or a 
of life, 'which makes one man happy: makes another 
miſerable, and to a third' is pertestly indifferent. We 
ſee men miſerable throu h life, from vain fears; and 
anxious deſires, grounded ſolely: upon wrong opint- 
ons, We ſee mer wear themſelves out with toil- 
ſome days, and ſleepleſz nights, in purſuit of ſome 
object which they never attain; or which, when 
u gives Hiels | Heidfation, "perhaps ren d dif. 

"T8 evils of life,” 0 man mauſt feel, digve 

ery different 8 eee nt men. What 
luke g one into deſp agu miſery,” rouſes the 
virtue and maghan of another; Who bears it 
as the lot of mars „and as the diſeipline of n 
wiſe and mercitul father in heayen. He rifes fup 
to adverſity, and is made wiſer and d ter b de | 
conſequehi happier: - Bobo Stekl 63 7 

It iS therefore of te laſt importance; in the 608 
duct of life, to have juſt opinions with reſpe 
good and evil; and ſurely it is the province ot _— 
to correct wrong opinions, and tu lead us into thoſe 
rs are e Juſt and true. 
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lt is true indeed, that men's paſſions and appetites, 
tog often draw nem to act contrary to their cool 
gment and, opinion of what is beſt for them. 
Video meliora proboque, deterioru ſequor, is the caſe 
2 every wilful aden from our true intereſt and 
When this is oe caſe, 0 man is ; ſelf. condemned, 
"I ſees that: he acted the park pf a brute, When he 
ought to 3 the part of a man. He is. con. 
vinced that reaſon ought: to have reſtrained | fig 
on, and to haye given the rein to it. 
When be feels the bad « of his conduct, he 
imputes them to himſelf, and would be ſtung with 
CT for his, folly, . he had no * to 
has ſinned againſt him- 
ſelf, and brought upon his own, head the puniſhment 
which his folly deferved... 
From Ts WE may ſee, that this rational £5” ANY 
of, n to ah dod upon the u hole, gives us the 
bt and © STOR in human conduct, 
It pr oduces a K. nd of 


paſii 


ons and g tes are 
apt in their eee W and a e re- 


morſe and conip when. it yields to 
11. In cheſe er 18 ſo, ilar to the 


moral principle, or conſcience, and ſo interwoyen 


ith it, that poth are commonly comprehended; un- 


er che name of nehſen. 1 m rz led. many 
4 ancient e ae ER LOC. the 


macderns, tb reſglye. 0 
E tas och l us upon 
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"both lead to the ſame conduct in life, 1 
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is the Practice of every virtue. 


the beſt 122 11 amoi dhe * ts derived 411 
virtues from this prine le. For, am 
while of morils was re &dt5 this Bears Bos, Wet 


800 ds in into three claſſes, 


tity 


' Pas uber or rut . a 
2 6 . x 1. m. 


. naue, / th kene, 


Ir. by been the opinion of * 6 men, in M 
ages, that this s principle, of a_tepard to'our [565 
on the whole, in 4 man duly enlightened, cas 


This was acknowled d, even EFrevhus; a A 


is the greateſt good ? or what court of conduct 8 


beſt for us * the wh 1 10 1. 


In order reſe Wh 77 "queſtion, 10 divided 
16 ooUs of dds dap; che 


goods of fortune, or A oods, ant che 
of che mind; tmeahig, by e aft; i 284 


virtue. | 
5 n ingaring theſe Ment chang « 

TE! i vg convitcitig "evidence, e og 
of the "mini are in many relpetts, f rv 555 
of the body and of fortune, 19 5 Fig 1 
more flig nity; are more durab te,” ani l FE It | 
the Krebs of fortune, but chfefly a5 they are the 
only goods in our power, and which de end' wholly 
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uct. 
' Evicurus. himſelf b e kite ens wife man 


may be happy in the't Fane ffity of Bis mind, even 


when racke ken With Fa, an 2 Wich aber 
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key Ger dec very wa that che Fol öf t. 


tune, and even thoſe of the body, depend — 


opinion; and that, when our opinion of the 
duly corr e by reaſoh, we Hall find tler af 


value ir in 
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How can he be happy who places his tiappines in 
things which it is not in his power to attain, or in 
things from which, when attalned, a fit of ſickneſk, 
or a ſtroke of fortune, may tear him aſunder? 

The value we put upon things, and our uneaſineſ; 
in the want of them, depend upon the ſtrength of 
_—_— deſires; correct the deſire, and the - uneaſineſ; 
ce 
The fear of the hs of body and of fortune, is 
often a greater evil than the this we fear. As the 
wiſe man moderates his deſires by temperance, ſo, 
to real or | imaginary dangers, he oppoſes the ſhield 


of fortitude - and . magnanimity, w which "raiſes him 


above himſelf, and makes him happy and 75 7 
in thoſe, moments wherein others are moſt miſ 
rable. FLY 
Theſe e of reaſon led the Stoics ſo far as to 
maintain, That all deſires and fears, with regard to 
things not in our power, ought to be totally eradi- 

cated; that virtue is the only. good; that 6: Pig we 
call the goods of the bo y and of fortune, are really 
wy indiferen, w which niay, according to circum- 

ſtances; ꝓro or ill, and therefore have no 
n * 1 oo themſelyes.; that our fole buſi- 
neſs ought. to be, to act dur part well, and to do 
hat is right, without the leaſt concern about things 
not in gur power, which we ought; ae erke 
acquięſcence, to leave t9, the care of him who go- 


Perns the world. 


wiſdom, and, duty was: taught by SockaTes, free 
1275 the « 5 5 DO which the Stoics afterwards 

d ei 8 it in the Alcibiades of 
a which Jovena.. hath taken it in 
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Vera bona, atque illis multum diverſa, remotà 
Erroris nebula. Quid enim ratione timemus ? 

Aut cupimus?Quid tam dextera pede concupis ut te 

Conatus non pœniteat, votique peracti? 

Nil ergo optabunt homines ? Si concilium vis, 
Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus, * — 

Conveniat nobis, rebuſque ſit utile no 

Nam pro jucundis aptiſſima quæque dabunt Dil. 

Charior eſt illis homo quam ſibi. Nos animorum 
Impulſu, et cæca magnaque cupidine ducti, 
Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris; at illis 
Notum qui pueri, qualiſque futura ſit uxor. 

Fortem poſce animum, et mortis terrore carentem, 

Qui ſpatium vitæ extremum inter munera ponat 

Naturæ; qui ferre queat quoſcunque labores, 

Neſciat iraſci, cupiat nihil, et potiores 

HercuULIs ærumnas credat, ſævoſque labores 

Et venere, et ccenis, et plumis, SARDANATALI. 

Monſtro quid ipſe tibi poſſis dare. Semita certe 

Tranquillæ per virtutem patet unica vitz. 
Nullum numen abeſt fi fit prudentia; fed te 

Nos facimus fortuna Deam, ceeloque: locamus. | 


Even Hor acz, in his Ferious moments falls into 
this Nr 


Nil admirari, open res Seſt una Numici, 
Solaque quæ poſũit AIAN et ſervare beatum. 


We cannot Put. are the Stoical ſyſtem of mo- 
rals, eyen when we think that, in ſome points, it 
went beyond the pitch of human nature. The vir- 
tue, the temperance, the fortitude and magnanimity 
of ſome who fincerely embraced it, amidſt all the 
Hattery of ſovereign power and the luxury of'a' 
court, will be everlaſting monuments to the honour 
of that ſyſtem, - and": to the honour of human 
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hat a due Tggard to what is * upon the 
whole, in an eahghtened mind, leads to the practice 
of every vixtve, may be, argped. from conlidering 
what we think belt for hol tor whom mis Fe the 
ſtrongeſt aftettion,; 2 nd whole e good we wer i as par 
own. In judging for gurſelyes, our Py 
potiten are apt to bias our judgment ; h 4 hen, an 
jugge for others, this bias js FEpVE, ang Ng judge 


impartiall 
What bh it then that a iſe man would yiſh 2 the 


grextelt good 10 A Gros ſon, or a friend: 
Is it that. he ee ife n round 
of 5 whe pleaſures 0 are e iy every 


No, ſurely; we with him. to. de FR ma of real 
virtue and warth, . We may wiſh fo him an ho- 
nourable ſtation in life; 3 but only with this conditi 


Pp, + = © 0 K- . „ , + 4 


acquire juſt reputation, by uſeful to his coun- 
try and to mankind. We would a thouſa times 
rather with him honaurably to undergo the abours 
of HERCULEs, chan to diflolve in pleaſure with Sg. 
DANAPALUS, 

Such would be the -wifh of eyery man 2 under: 
ſtanding for the friend whom he loves as his own 
ſoul. Such things, therefore, he judges to be beſt 
for him upon-the hole; and if he jules otherwiſe 
for himſelf, it .is only becauſe by judgment is per- 
verted by animal —— and deſires. 

Thad of what has been fil in theſe dre haf 
ters amounts go this: 

There is 4 principle of ,aQtion in men ot 
adult and of 4 found mind , Which, in all a , ba 
| been called regen, ang. {et in oppoſition 
animal principles hich wwe call 5 nne. 
phate, oþject of this ꝓrinciple is vchat we pat 4 
he.goed-upon,the whole. "This.is. not the object of 
any of our animal principles, they being all Wage | 
40 3 3 without any compariſon on 

Others, 
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ill upon the whole. eu r is 
What is good upon the whole cannot even be con- 
ceived without the oxerciſe of reaſon,' and therefore 
cannot be an object to beings that have not ſome 
degree f re, 137 7 fo 01th; Fs 
As ſoon as we have the conception of this object, 
we are led, by our conſtitution, to deſire and purive 
it. It juſtiy claims a preference to all abjects of pux- 
ſuit that can come in competition with it. In pre- 
ferring it to any gratification that oppoſes it, or in 
ſubmitting to any pain or mortification which it re- 
quires, we act 2 ing to reaſon; and every ſuch 
action is accompanied with ſelf-approbation and the 
approbation of mankind. The contrary actions are 
accompanied with ſhame and ſelf-condemnation in 
the agent, and with contempt in the ſpectator, as 
fooliſh and unreaſonable. | 
The right applicatign of this principle to our con- 
duct requires an extenſive proſpec of human life, 
ö and a correct judgment and eſtimate of its goods and 
| evils, with reſpect to their intrinſic worth and dig- 
nity, their conſtancy and duration, and their attain- 
ableneſs. He myſt be à wiſe man indeed, if any 
ſuch man there be, who can perceive, in every in- 
ſtance, or even in every important inſtance, what is 
beſt for him upon the whole, if he have no other 
rule to direct his conduct. 
However, according to the beſt judgment which 
wiſe men have been able to form, this principle leads 


to the practice af every virtue. It leads directiy to 

| the virtues! af. prudence, temperance and fortitude. 
and, when we conftder ayrſelyes as ſocial creatures, 
| whoſe happineſs or miſery is very much connected 
with that" of our fellow-men ;. when we conſider, 
| that there are many benevolent affections planted in 
| our conſtitution, whoſe. exertions make 'a capital 
part of our good and enjoyment ; from theſe conſi- 
derations, this principle leads us alfo, though mort 
Co: | indirectly, 
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indirectly, to the practice of juſtice, humanity, and 
all the ſocial virtues. E Sie en om 

It is true, that a regard to our own good cannot, 
of itſelf, produce any benevolent affection. But, if 
ſuch affections be a part of our conſtitution, and if 
the exerciſe of them make a capital part of our hap. 
Pineſs, a regard to pur own good ought to lead us 
to cultivate and exerciſe them, as every benevolent 
affection makes the good of others to be our own. 
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H AVING explained the nature of this principle 
of action, and thewn in general the tenor of con- 
duct to which it leads, I ſhall conclude what relates 
to it, by pointing out ſome of its defects, if it be 
ſuppoſed, as it has been by ſome Philoſophers, to be 
the only regulating principle of human conduct. 
Upon that ſuppoſition, it would neither be a ſuf. 
ſiciently plain rule of conduct, nor would it raiſe the 
human character to that degree of perfection of 
which it is capable, nor would it yield ſo much real 
happineſs as when it is joined with another rational 
principle of action, to wit, a diſintereſted regard to 


duty. IS Bhen? ' 8 22 e 

igt, 1, apprehend the greater part of mankind 
can never attain ſuch extenſive views of human life, 
and ſo correct a judgment of ood and ill, as the 


right application of chis principle requires. 2 
F enn 
een. | | ny : 
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The authority of the poet before quoted is of 
weight in this point. Pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 


vera bona, 'remota erroris nebula.” - The ignorance 
of the bulk of mankind concurs with the ſtrength 
of their paſſions to lead them into error in this moſt 


important point. 


Every man, in his a moments, n to know 


what is beſt for-him on the whole, and to do it. 


But the difficulty of diſcovering it clearly, amidſt 


ſuch variety of opinions and the importunityof pre- 
ſeat deſires,” tempt men to give over the nen and 
to yield to the preſent inclination. 

"Though Philoſophers and moraliſts have taken 
much laudable pains to correct the errors of man- 
kind in this great point, their inſtructions are known 
to few ; they have. little influence upon-the greater 
part of thoſe to whom they are known, and ſome- 
times little even upon the Philoſopher himſelf. 

Speculative diſcoveries gradually ſpread from the 


knowing to the ignorant, and diffuſe themſelves over 


all, ſo that, with regard to them, the world, it may 
be hoped, will {till be. growing wiſer. But the er- 


rors of men, with regard to whit is truly good or 


ill, after bein — IR and refuted in e age, 
are 2 
| 4 — in ed: of. a ſharper monitor to their 
7 than a dubious view of diſtant — 
is reaſon to believe, that a preſent ſen of duty — 
in many caſes, a ſtronger — than the appre- 
henſion of diftant good would have of itſelf. And 
it cannot be doubted, that a ſenſe of guilt and de- 
merit is a more pungent reprover than the bare ap- 
prehenſion of having mi our true intereſt. 
The brave ſoldier, in expoſing himſelf to danger 
and death, is animated, not by à cold computation 
of the of the good andthe ul, but by a'noble at years 


military duty. 
. yer auplors-aud jabbdae - 
duction, what is our * good and what GER i 
mi 


as 1 1 8 82 7 m. Cray. IV. 


But this kind of reaſoning is not eaſily apprehended 

by the bulk of men. It has too little force upon 
their minds to reſiſt the ſophiſtry of the paſſions. 
They are apt to think, that if ſuch rules be good 
in the general, they may admit of particular excep- 
tions, and that what is good for the greater part, 
may, to ſome _ on account of particular cir. 
22 be ill 

_ Thus, rehend, that, if we had no plainer 
rule to — conduct in life than a regard to 
our greateſt good, the greateſt part of mankind 
would be fatally miſled, even by ignorance of the 
road to it. 

. Secondly, Though a ſteady purſuit of our own rea 
good may, in an enlightened mind, produce a kind 
of virtue which is entitled to ſome degree of ap- 

robation, yet it can never produce the nobleſt 
kind of virtue, which claims our I love and 
eſteem. 

Me account him a wiſe man who is wiſe for him- 
ſelf; and, if he proſecutes this end through difficul- 
ties and temptations that lie in his way, Nis charac- 
ter is far ſuperior to that of the man Who, having 
the ſame end in view, is continually ſtarting out of 
the road to it, from an attachment to his appetites 
and paſſions, and doing every day what he knows 
he ſhall heartily reprent. 

Vet, after all, this wiſe man, whoſe thoughts and 
cares are all centered ultimately in himſelf, who in- 
dulges even his ſocial affections only with a view to 
wy own- good, is not the man n we cordially 
love and eſteem. | 

Like a cunning merchant, he carries his goods to 
the beſt market, and watches every. opportunity of 
putting them off to the beſt account. He does well 
and wiſely. But it is for himſelf. We owe him 
nothing upon this account. Even when: he docs 


good to e de means e to ſerve A and 
therefore 
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therefore has no juſt claim to their gratitude or af- 
fection. N 
This ſurely, if it be virtue, is not the nobleſt 
kind, but a low and mercenary ſpecies of it. It can 
neither give a noble elevation to the mind that poſ- 
ſeſſes it, nor attract the eſteem and love of others. 
Our cordial love and eſteem is due only to the 
man whoſe ſoul is not contracted within itſelf, but 
embraces a more extenſive object: who loves virtue, 
not for her dowry only, but for her own ſake: 
whoſe benevolence is not ſelfiſh, but generous and 
diſintereſted : who, forgetful of himſelf, has the 
common good at heart, not as the means only, but 
as the end: who abhors what is baſe, though he 
were to be a gainer- by it, and loves that which is 
right, although he ſhould ſuffer by it. 
Such a man we eſteem the perfect man, compared 
with whom, he who has no other aim but good to 
himſelf, is a mean and deſpicable character. 
Diſintereſted neſs and rectitude, is the glory 
of the Divine Nature, without which he might be 
an object of fear or hope, but not of true devotion. 
And it is the image of this divine attribute in th 
human character, that is the glory of man. 
To ſerve Gop and be uſeful to mankind, without 
any concern about our own good and happinels, is, 
1 believe, beyond the pitch of human nature. But 
to ſerve God and be uſeful to men, merely to ob- 
tain good to ourſelves, or to avoid ill, is ſervility, 
and not that liberal ſervice which true devotion and 
real virtue require. J e 
- Thirdly, Though one might be apt to think, that 
he has the beſt chance for happineſs, who has no 
other end of his deliberate actions but his awn good; 
yet a little conſideration may ſatisfy us of the con- 
trary. N 8 2 
A concern for our own good is not a principle 
that, of itſelf, gives any enjoyment. On the con- 
trary, it is apt to ſill tha mind with fear, and. on, 
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and anxiety. And theſe concomitants of this prin 
ciple, often give pain and uneaſineſs, that overba- 
lance the good they have in view. | 
We may here compare, in point of preſent hap. 
pineſs, two imaginary characters; the firſt, of the 
man who has no other ultimate end of his delibe. 
rate actions but his own good; and who has no re- 
gard to virtue or duty, but as the means to that 
end. The ſecond character is that of the man who 
is not indifferent with regard to his own good, but 
has another ultimate end perfectly conſiſtent with it, 
to wit, a difintereſted love of virtue; for its 
fake, or a regard to duty as an end. Ti 
| Compating theſe two characters in point of hap. 
pineſs, that we may give all poſſible advantage to 
the ſelfiſh principle, we ſhall ſuppoſe the man who is 
actuated ſolely by it, to be ſo far * as to 
_ fee it his intereſt to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
_ godly in the world, and that he follows the ſame 
courſe of conduct from the motive of his own good 
only, which the other does, in a great meaſure, or 
in lome meaſure, from a ſenſe of duty and rectitude. 
We put the caſe ſo as that the difference between 
theſe two perſons may be, not in what they do, but 
in the motive from which they do it: and, I think, 
there can be no doubt that he who acts from the no- 
bleſt and moſt generous motive, will have moſt hap- 
pineſs in his conduct. 
The one labours only for hire, without any love 
to the work. The other loves the work, and thinks 
it the nobleſt and moſt honourable he can be em- 
ployed in. To the firſt, the mortification and felt- 
denial which the- courſe of virtue requires, is 2 
grievous taſk, which he ſubmits 'to only 1 
neceſſity. To the other it is victory and triumph, 
in the moſt honourable warfare. N 
It ought farther to be confidered, That although 
-wiſe men have concluded that virtue is the only road 
to happineſs, this concluſion is founded chiefly one 
. e the 
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the natural reſpe& men have for virtue, and the 
good or happineſs that is intrinſic to it and ariſes 
from the love of it. If we ſuppoſe a man, as we 
now do, altogether deſtitute of this principle, who 
conſidered virtue only as the means to another end, 
there is no reaſon to think that he would ever take 
it to be the road to happineſs, but would wander 
for ever ſeeking this object, where it is not to be 
eng,, DIRT, Pt IE 
The road of duty is fo plain, that the-man who 
ſeeks it, with an upright heart, cannot greatly deviate | 
from it. But the road to happineſs, if that be ſup- 


poſed the only end our nature leads us to purſue, 
would be found dark and intricate, full of ſnares 
and dangers, and therefore not to be trodden with- 
out fear, and care, and perplexiti xy. 
The happy man therefore, is not he whole hap» 
pineſs is his only care, but he who, with perfect re- 
ſignation, leaves the care of his happinels to him 
who made him, while he purſyes with ardor the 
road of his duty. | J 
This gives an elevation to his mind, which is real 
happineſs. Inſtead of care, and fear, and anxiety, 
and diſappointment, it brings joy and triumph. It 
gives a reliſh to every good we enjoy, and brings 
good out of evil. "A 8 
And as no man can be indifferent about his hap- 
pineſs, the good man has the conſolation to know, 
that he conſults his happineſs moſt effectually, When, 
without any painful anxiety about future events, 
he does his duty.  _ RATE 
Thus, I think, it appears, That although a regard 
to our good upon the whole, be 2 rational principle 
in man, yet, if it be ſuppoſed the only regulating 
principle of our conduct, it would be a more un- 
certain rule, it would give far leſs perfection to the 
human character, and far leſs happineſs, than when 
joined with another rational principle, to wit, a re- 
. pry 0 3 S3AF.02 7% CHAP. 
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Of the Notion of Duty, Reflitude, moral Obligation. 


A Bm endowed with the animal principles of 
action only, may be capable of being trained to cer. 
tain purpoſes by diſcipline, as we ſee many brute- 
animals are, but would be altogether incapable of 
being governed by law.  _ | 
The ſubject of law muſt have the conception of a 
general rule of conduct, which, without ſome de- 
ree of reaſon, he cannot have. He muſt likewiſe 
Rave a ſufficient inducement to obey the law, even 
when his ſtrongeſt animal deſires draw him the CON- 
trary way. | 
This inducement may be a ſenſe of intereſt, or a 
ſenſe of duty, or both concurring. WY. 
Theſe are the only principles i am able to con- 


ceive, which can reaſonably induce a man to regu- 


late all his actions according to a certain general rule 
or law. They may therefore be juſtly called the 
rational principles of action, ſince chey can have no 
Jlace but in a being endowed with reaſon, and ſince 
t is by them only, that man. is capable either of po- 
Titical or of moral government. 
Without them human life would be like a ſhip at 
ſea without hands, left to be carried by winds and 
tides as they happen, It belongs to the rational part 
of our nature to intend a certain port, as the end 
of the voyage of life; to take the advantage of 
winds and tides when they are. favourable, and to 
bear up againſt them when they are unfavourable. 

A ſenſe of intereſt may induce us to do this, when 
a ſuitable reward is ſet before us. But there 1s a 
. nobler principle in the conſtitution of map, which, 
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in many caſes, gives a clearer and more certain rule 


of conduct, than a regard merely to intereſt would 
give, and a principle, without which man would 
not be a moral agent. | 45 

A man is prudent when he conſults his real inte- 


reſt, but he cannot be virtuous, if he has no regard 


proceed now to conſider this regard to duty as 
2 rational principle of action in man, and as that 
principle alone by which he is capable either of vir- 
tue or vice. | | 

I ſhall firſt offer ſome obſervations with regard to 
the general notion of duty, and its contrary, or of 
right and wrong in human conduct, and then con- 
ſider how we come to judge and determine certain 
things in human conduct to be right, and others to 
be wrong. ele in | 

With regard to the notion or conception of duty, 
take it to be too ſimple to admit of a logical de- 
ſinition. ö „en | | 

We can define it only by ſynonymous words or 
phraſes, or by its properties and neceſſary conco- 
mitants, as when we ſay that it is what we ought 
to do, what is fair and honeſt, what is approveable, 
what every man profeſſes to be the rule of his con- 
duct, what all men praiſe, and what js in itſelf lau- 
dable, though no man ſhould praiſe it. 

I qbſerve, in the next place, That the notion of 
duty cannot be reſolved into that of intereſt, or what 
what is moſt for our happineſs. | | 

Every man-may 'be ſatisfied of this wha attends to 


his own conceptions, and the language of all man- 


kind ſhews it. When I ſay, this is my intereſt, I 
mean one thing; when ] ſay, it is my duty, I mean 
another thing. And though the ſame courſe of ac- 
tion, when rightly underſtood, may be both my 
duty and my intereſt, the conceptions are very dit- 
ferent. Both are reaſonable motives to action, but 
quite diſtin in their nature. he cf 
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N deine it will be granted, that in every man 
of real worth, there is a principle of honour, a re- 
gard to what is honourable or diſhonourable, very 
diſtinct from a regard to his intereſt. It is folly in 
a man to diſregard his intereſt, but to do what is 
diſhonourable i is baſeneſs. The firſt may move our 
pity, or, in ſome caſes, our contempt, but the laſt 
provokes our indignation. 

As theſe two principles are different in their na- 
ture, and not reſolvable into one, ſo the principle 
of honour is evidently {uperior 1 in dignity to that of 

intereſt, 
No man would allow him to be a man of honour, 
who ſhould plead his intereſt to juſtify what he ac- 
knowledged to be diſhonourable; but to facrifice 
intereſt to honour never coſts a bluſh. 

It likewiſe will be allowed by every man of 15 
nour, that this principle i is not to be reſolved into a 
regard to our reputation among men, otherwiſe the 
man of honour would not deſerve to be truſted in 
the dark. He would have no averſion to lie, or 
cheat, ot play the coward, when he had no dread 
of being diſbovered. | 

I take it for granted, therefore, that every man 
of real honour feels an abhorrence of certain actions, 
becauſe they are in themſelves baſe, and feels an ob- 
ligation to certain other actions, becauſe they are in 
themſelves what honour requires, and this, inde- 


pendently of any conſideration of intereſt 'or repu- 


tation. 

This is an immediate moral obligation. Tuis prin- 
7 e of honour, which is acknowledged by all men 

o pretend to character, is only another name for 
wha we call a regard to duty, to rectitude, to pro- 
priety of conduct. It is a moral obligation which 
obliges a man to do certain things becauſe they are 
right, and not to do other OR becauſe ad are 


wrong. 
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Aſk the man of honour, why he thinks himſelt 
obliged to pay a debt of honour ? The very queſtion 
ſhocks him. To ſuppoſe that he needs any other in- 
ducement to do it but the principle of honour, is to 
ſuppoſe that he has no honour, no worth, and de- 
ſerves no eſteem. = 

There is therefore a principle in man, which, when 
he acts according to it, gives him a conſciouſneſs of 
worth, and when he acts contrary to it, a ſenſe of 
demerit. e 1 

From the varieties of education, of faſhion, of 
prejudices, and of habits, men may differ much in 
opinion with regard to the extent of this principle, 
and of what it commands and forbids; but the no- 
tion of it, as far as it is carried, is the ſame in all. 
It is that which gives a man real worth, and is the 
object of moral approbation. | | | 

Men of rank call it honour, and too often confine 
it to certain virtues that are thought moſt effential 
to their rank. The vulgar call it hone/ty, probity, vir- 
tue, conſcience. Philoſophers have given it the names 
of the moral ſenſe, the moral faculty, rettitude. 

The univerſality of this principle in men that are 
grown up to years of underſtanding and reflection, 
is evident. The words that — it, the names 
of the virtues. which it commands, and of the vices 
which it forbids, the ought and ought not which expreſs 
its dictates, make an eflential part of every language. 
The natural affections of reſpect to worthy Memes 
ters, of reſentmerit of injuries, of gratitude for fa- 
vours, of indignation againſt the worthleſs, are parts 
of the human conſtitution which ſuppoſe a right and 
a wrong in conduct. Many tranſactions that are 
found neceſſary in the rudeſt ſocieties go upon the 
ſame ſuppoſition. In all teſtimony, in all promiſes, 
and in all contracts, there is neceſſarily implied 4 
moral obligation on one party, and a truſt in the 
other, grounded upon this obligation. ob 
wa 2 
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The variety of opinions among men in points of 
morality, is not greater, but, as I apprehend, much 
leſs than in ſpeculative points; and this variety is as 
eaſily accounted for, from the common cauſes of er- 
ror, in the one caſe as in the other; ſo that it is not 
more evident, that there is a real diſtinction between 
true and falſe, in matters of ſpeculation, than that 
there is a real diſtinction between right and wrong 
in human conduct. 1 

Mr. Hume's authority, if there were any need of 
it, is of weight in this matter, becauſe he was not 
wont to go raſhly into vulgar opinions. 

„ Thoſe, ſays he, who have denied the reality of 
* moral diſtinctions, may be ranked among the diſ- 
* 1ngenuous difputants (who really do not believe 
the opinions they defend, but engage in the con- 
<« troverſy, from affectation, from a ſpirit of oppo- 
* fition, or from a deſire of ſhewing wit, and inge- 
nuity ſuperior to the reſt of mankind) ; nor is it 
& conceivable, that any human creature could ever 
„ ſeriouſly believe, that all characters and actions 


Were alike entitled to the regard and affection of 


& every one. by 


Leet a man's inſenſibility be ever ſa great, he 


«. muſt often be touched with the images of right 
4 and wrong; and let his prejudices be ever ſo ob- 
6 ſtinate, he muſt obſerve that others are ſuſceptible 
4 of like impreſſions. The only way, therefore, 
© of convincing an antagoniſt of this kind is to 
e leave him to himſelf. For, finding that nobody 
% keeps up the controverſy with him, it is probable 
e he will at laſt, of himſelf from mere wearineſs, 
* come over to the ſide of common ſenſe and rea- 
$6: fond 1r | | | P 
What we call right and honourable in human con- 
duct, was, by the ancients, called hangſtum, rd wan; 
of which Tull fays, . Quod vere dicimus, etiamſſ 
a nullo laudetur, natura elle laudabile . 3 
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All the ancient ſects, except the Epicureans, diſ- 
tinguiſhed the boneſtum from the atile, as we diſtin- 
order is 2 man's duty from what 1 is his in- 
tereit. 

The word Feen, aa extended both to the 
bongſtum and the utile: So that every reaſonable ac- 
tion, proceeding either from a ſenſe of duty or a 
ſenſe of intereſt, was called officium. It is defined by 
CicxRo to be, Id quod cur factum fit ratio pro- 
babilis reddi poteſt.“ We commonly render it by 
the word duty, but it is more extenſive; for the word 
duty, in the Engliſh language, I think, is commonly 
applied only to what the ancients called honeſtum. 
Ciczro, and PAN Æ rIus before him, treating of of- 
fices, firſt point out thoſe that are grounded upon 
the hone/tum, and next thoſe that are grounded upon 
the utile. 

The moſt ancient philoſophical ſyſtem concernin 
the principles of action in the human mind, and, 1 
think, the moſt agreeable to nature, is that which 
we find in ſome fragments of the ancient Pythago- 
reans, and which is — — by PL Aro, and explain- 
ed in ſome of his dial 

3 to this f — there is ledig prin- 


ciple in the ſoul, which, like the ſupreme power in 


a commonwealth, has authority and right to 
vern. This leading principle they called reaſon. It 
is that which diſtinguiſhes men that are adult from 
brutes, idiots and infants. The inferior principles, 
which are under the authority of the leading princi- 
ple, are our paſſions and appetites, which we have 
in common with the brutes.. 

Crczro adopts this ſyſtem, and expreſſes i it well in 


few words. 4 Duplex enim eſt vis animorum atque 


* naturæ. Una pars in appetitu poſita eſt, aur 

* hominem huc et illuc rapit, quæ eſt % grace, al- 

< tera in ratione, quæ docet, et explanat quid faci- 
endum fugiendumve fit. Ita fit ut ratio Præũt ap- 


d obtemperet.“ 
* This 
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This diviſion of our active principles can hardly 


indeed be accounted a diſcovery of philoſophy, be. 
cauſe it has been common to the unlearned in all 
ages of the world, and ſeems to be dictated by the 
common ſenſe of mankind. - £13008? 60 
What I would now obſerve concerning this com. 
mon diviſion of our active powers, is, that the lead. 
ing principle, which is called reaſon, comprehend; 
both a regard to what is right and honourable, and 
a regard to our happineſs upon the whole. Ts 
Although theſe be really two diſtinct principles of 
Action, it is very natural to comprehend them under 
one name, becauſe both are leading principles, both 
ſuppoſe the uſe of reaſon, and, when rightly under. 
ſtood, both lead to the ſame courſe of life. They are 
like two fountains whoſe ſtreams unite and run in 
the fame channel. | LOS 
When a man, on one occaſion, conſults his real 
happineſs in things not inconſiſtent with his duty, 
though in oppaſition to the ſolicitation of appetite 
or paſſion ; and when, on another occaſion, with- 
out any felfiſh conſideration, he does what is right 
and honourable, becauſe it is ſo; in both caſes, he 
acts reaſonably ; every man approves of his conduct, 
and calls it reaſonable, or according to reaſon. 
Bo that, when we ſpeak of reaſon as a principle of 
action in man, it includes a regard both to the hone/- 
tum and to the utile. Both are combined under one 
name; and accordingly the dictates of both, in 
the Latin tongue, were combined under the nam 
efictum, and in the Greek under ,, 5 
lf we examine the abſtract notion of duty, or mo- 
ral obligation, it appears to be neither any real qua- 
lity of the action conſidered by itſelf, nor of the 
agent conſidered without reſpect to the action, but 
2 certain relation between the one and the other. 
When we ſay a man ought to do fuch a thing, the 


ceugbt, which expreſſes the moral obligation, y 


; reſpect, on the one hand, to the perſon who ought, 


and, 
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and, on the other, to the action which he ought to 
do. Thoſe two correlates are eſſential to every mo- 
ral obligation; take away either, and it has no ex- 
iſtence. So that, if we ſeek the place of moral obli. 
gation among the categories, it belongs to the cate- 
gory of relat ig. | | | 
There are many relations of things, of which we 
have the moſt diſtinct conception, without being 
able to define them logically. Equality and propor- 
tion are relations between quantities, which every 
man underftands, but no man can define. 
Moral obligation is a relation of its 6wn kind, 
which every man underſtands, but is perhaps too 
ſimple to admit of logical definition. Like all other 
relations, it may be —_ or annihilated by a 
change in any of the two related things, I mean the 
agent or the action. 2 | 
Perhaps it may not be improper to point out brief- 
ly the circumſtances, - both in the action and in the 
agent, which are neceſſary to conſtitute moral obli- 
— The univerſal agreement of men in theſe, 
ews that they have one and the ſame notion of it. 
With regard to the action, it muſt be a voluntary 
action, or preſtation of the perſon obliged, and not 
of another. There can be no moral obligation upon 
a man to be fix feet high. Nor can I be under a mo- 
ral obligation that anòther perſon ſhould do ſuch a 
thing. His actions muſt be imputed to himſelf, and 
mine only to me, either for praiſe or blame. 
I need hardly mention, that à perſon can be un- 
der a moral obligation, only to things within the 
ſphere of his natural power. | 2 
As to the party obliged it is evident, there can be 
no moral obligation upon an inanimate thing. 10 
ſpeak of moral obligation upon a ſtone or a tree is ri- 
diculous, becauſe it contradicts every man's notion 
of moral obligation. | 
| The perſon obliged muſt haye underſtanding and 
will, and ſome degree of active power. He muſt 
| | not 
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not only have the natural faculty of underſtanding, 
but the means of knowing his obligation. An in. 


vincible ignorance of this deſtroys all moral obli. 
tion. 

5 The opinion of the agent in doing the action gives 

it its moral denomination. If he does a materially 
action, without any belief of its being good, 

but from ſome other principle, it is no action 

in him. And if he does it with the belief of its be. 

ing ill, it is ill in him. | 

Thus, if a man ſhould give to his neighbour a 
potion which he really believes will poiſon him, but 
which, in the event, proves ſalutary, and does much 
good ; in moral eſtimation, he is a poiſoner, and not 
A benefactor. . 

Theſe qualifications of the Alien and of the agent, 
in moral obligation, are ſelf-evident ; and the agree. 
ment of all men in them ſhows, that all men have 
the ſame notion and a inet, s notion of n ob- 
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Wer are next to conſider how we adi to judge 

and determine, that this is right, and that is wrong. 
The abſtract notion of moral good and ill would 

be of no uſe to direct our life, if we had not the 

power of applying 1t to Gary actions, and de- 

termining ne 18 mora 

_ ill. 


good, aud bat! is mo- 
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Some Philoſophers, with whom I agree, aſcribe 
this to an original power or faculty in man, which 
they call the moral ſenſe, the moral faculty, conſcience. 
Others think, that our moral ſentiments may be ac- 
counted for without ſuppoſing any original ſenſe or 
faculty appropriated to that purpoſe, and go into 
very different ſyſtems to account for them. | 

I am not, at preſent, to take any notice of thoſe 
ſyſtems, becauſe the opinion firſt mentioned ſeems 
to me to be the truth, to wit, That, by an original 

wer of the mind, when we come to years of un- 
derſtanding and reflection, we not only have the 
notions of right and wrong in conduct, but perceive 
certain things to be right, and others to be wrong. 

The name of the moral ſenſe, though more fre- 
quently given to conſcience ſince Lord SHAFTEsS- 
BURY and Dr. HurehEsod wrote, is not new. The 
ſenſus recti et hongſti is a phraſe not unfrequent among 
the ancients, neither is the ene of duty among us. 

It has got this name of /en/e, no doubt, from 
{ome analogy which it is conceived to bear to the 
external ſenſes. And if we have juſt notions of the 
office of the external ſenſes, the analogy is very evi- 
dent, and I ſee no reaſon to take offence, as ſome 
have done, at the name of the moral ſenſe. | 

The offence taken at this name ſeems to be ow- 
ing to this, That Philoſophers have degraded the 
ſenſes too much, and deprived them of the moſt 
important part of their office. | Y 

We are taught, that, by the ſenſes, we have only 
certain ideas which we could not have otherwiſe. 
They are repreſented as powers by which we have 
— and ideas, not as powers by which we 
judge da Manne 1366 

This notion of the ſenſes I take to be very lame, 
and to contradict what nature and accurate reflection 
teach concerning them. ens) need 

A man who has totally loſt the ſenſe of ſeeing, 
may retain very diſtinct notions of the — co- 
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lours ; but he cannot judge of colours, becauſe he 
has loſt the ſenſe by which alone he could judge. By 
my eyes I not only have the ideas of a ſquare and 2 
circle, but I perceive this ſurface to be a ſquare, that 
to be a circle. _5 22 
By my ear, I not only have the idea of founds, 
loud and ſoft, acute and grave, but I immediately 
perceive and judge this ſound to be loud, that to 
be ſoft, this to be acute, that to be grave. Two or 
more ſynchronous ſounds I perceive to be concord. 
ant, others to be diſcordant. au 20 
. . © Theſe are judgments of the ſenſes. They have 
always been called and accounted ſuch, by thoſe 
whoſe minds are not tinctured by philoſophical the- 
ories. They are the immediate teſtimony of nature 
by dur ſenſes; and we are ſo conſtituted by nature, 
that we muſt receive their teſtimony, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe it is given by our ſenſes. 
In vain do Sceptics endeavour to overturn this 
evidence by metaphyſical reaſoning. Though we 
ſhould not be able to anſwer their arguments, we 
believe our ſenſes ſtill, and reſt our moſt important 
concerns upon their teſtimony. 
If this be a juſt notion of our external ſenſes, as 
I conceive it is, our moral faculty may, I think, 
without impropriety, be called the moral ſenſe. 

In its dignity it is, without doubt, ſuperior 
to every other power of the mind ; but there is this 
analogy between it and the external ſenſes, That, as 
by them we have not only the original conceptions 
of the various qualities of bodies, but the original 

judgments that this body has fuch a quality, that 
ſuch another; ſo by our moral faculty, we have 
both the original conceptions of right and wrong in 
conduct, of merit and demerit, and the original 
judgments that this conduct is right, that is wrong ; 
that this character has worth, that, demerit. 

The teſtimony of our moral faculty, like that of 
the external ſenſes, is the teſtimony of nature, and 
we have the ſame reaſon to rely upon it. 


The 
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The truths immediately | teſtified by the external 
ſenſes are the firſt principles, from which we reaſon, 


with . e to the material world, and from which 


nowledge of it. is deduced. . 


all our 


The truths immediately teſtified by our moral " "op 
culty, are the firſt principles of all moral reaſoning, - 


from which all our knowledge of our duty muſt be 
deduced. 


By moral; reaſoning; I 5 all ein 
that is brought to prove that ſuch conduct is right, 
and deſerving of moral approbation, or that it is 


wrong, or that it is indifferent, and, in l nei 
ther morally good nor ill. 

I think, al? we can properly call moral j jud ments 
are reducible to one or other of theſe, as all human 


ations, conſidered in a moral view, are either good, | 


or bad, or indifferent. 
I know the term moral reaſoning. is often uſed by 
ood writers in a more extenſive ſenſe; but as the 
reaſoning I now ſpeak. of is of a peculiar kind, diſ- 


tin& from all others, and therefore ought to have a | 


diſtin& name, I take the liberty to limit the name 
of moral reaſoning to this kind. 


Let it be underſtood therefore, that in the reaſons 
ing I call moral, the concluſion always is, That ſome- 


thing] in the conduct of moral agents is good or bad, 
in a N or a leſs degree, or indifferent. 
All reaſoning muſt be grounded on firit ſt principles. 


This holds in moral reaſoning, as in all other 1 


There muſt therefore be in morals, as in all other 
ſciences, firſt or ſelf-evident rinciples, on which all 


moral reaſo 3 is grounded, and on which it ulti- ; 


mately reſts. From ſuch ſelf-evident principles, con- 
cluſions may be drawn . with regard to 


the moral conduct of life; e Wanne 0 
principles, analy- 


virtues may be traced back to ſu 


tically. But, without ſuch principles, we can no 
more eſtabliſh nein morals, than we can 
has a caſtle i in the Air, 9 any rate 1 * 
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An example or two will ferve to illuſtrate this. 
It is a firſt principle in morals, That we ought not 


to do to another, What we ſheuid think wrong to be 


done to us in like eirecumſtances. If a man is not 
capable of perceiving this in his eool moments, when 


| he reflects ſeriouſly; he is not a moral agent, nor is 


he capable of being -convyinced of it by reaſoning. 
From what topic can you reaſon with ſuch a man? 
You may pdffibly convinee him by reaſoning, that 
it is his intereſt to obſerve this rule; but this is not 
to convince him that it is his duty. To reaſon about 
juſtice with a man who ſees nothing to-be juſt or un- 


| juſt; or about benevolence with a man who ſees no- 


thing in benevolence” preferable to "malice, is like 
reaſoning with a blind man about —_— or with a 
deaf man about ſound. + 

It is a queſtion in morale that adrvits of reaſoning, 
Whether, by the law of me x man ought to 
have only one wife? 

We reaſon upon this queſtion; by balancing the 
zen and difadvantages to the family, and to 
ſociety in general, that oy naturally conſequent 
both upon, monogamy- and ys And if it 
can be ſhewn that the advantages are greatly upon 
the fide: of Loop aps, men CM we think the POP is de- 
termined. 

But, if a man does not perceive that he ought to 
ea the $00 ood of ſodety, and the good of his 

and children, the reaſoning can have no effect 

* 2 becauſe he ae, the _— A — 55 
nich it Is grounded. 

n that we eder kor monogamy 
from) the intention of nature, diſcovered by the pro- 
portion: of males and of feindles that are born; a 
p which onds perfectly with mono- 
gamry, but hy no means with pol: This ar- 
COMET can have _ weight with a man who _ 
n *t On uwe 4 Nenn to the 
int 0 Eee ber 211 nt e $ i 

* Upon 21 Thus 
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Thus we ſhalt find that all moral reaſonings reſt 
upon one or more fitſt principles of morals, whoſe 
truth is immediately perceived without reaſoning, 
by all men come to years of underſtanding. 7 

And this indeed is common to every branch of 
human knowledge that deſerves the name of ſcience. 
There muſt be firſt principles proper to that ſcience; 
by which the whole ſuperſtructure is ſupported. 

The firſt principles of all the ſciences, ' muſt be the 
immediate dictates of our natural faculties ; nor is 
it poſſible that we ſhould have any other evidence of 
their truth. And in different ſciences the faculties 
which diate their firſt principles are very different. 

Thus, in aftronomy and in optics, in which ſuch 
wonderful diſcoveries have been made, that the un- 
learned can hardly believe them to be within the 
reach of human capacity, the firſt principles ate phæ- 
nomena atteſted ſolely by that little organ, the hu- 
man eye. If we diſbelieve its report, the whole of 
thoſe two noble fabrics of ſcience, falls to pieces like 
the viſions of the night. 

The principles of muſic all depend upon the teſti. 
mony of the ear. The principles of natural philoſo- 
phy, upon the facts atteſted by the ſenſes. The 
principles of mathematics, upon the neceſſary rela- 
tions of quantities conſidered alſtractly, ſuch as, 
That equal quantities added to equal quantities make 
equal ſums, and the like; which neceſſary relations 
are immediately perceived by the underſtanding. 

The ſcience of politics borrows its principles from 
what we know by experience of the character and 
conduct of man. We confider not what he ought 
to be, but what he is, and thence conclude w 
part he will act in different ſituations and circum» 
ſtances. From ſuch principles we reaſon concerning 
the cauſes and effects of different forms of govetn- 
ment, laws, cuſtoms, and manners. If man were 
either a more perfect Wo moxe imperfect, '» better 
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or a worſe creature than he is, politics would be a 
different ſcience from what it is. | 
The firſt principles of morals are the immediate 
dictates of the moral faculty. They ſhew us, not 
what man is, but what he'ought to be. Whatever 
is immediately perceived to be juſt, honeſt, and 
honourable, in human conduct, carries moral obli- 
gation along with it, and the contrary carries de- 
merit and blame; and, from thoſe moral obligati- 
ons that are immediately perceived, all other moral 
obligations muſt be deduced by reaſoning. 
He that will judge of the colour of an objeR, 
muſt conſult his eyes, in a good light, when there is 
no medium or contiguous objects that may give it a 
falſe tinge. But in vain will he conſult every other 
faculty in this matter. | | 
In like manner, he that will judge of the firſt 
principles of marals, muſt conſult his conſcience, or 
moral faculty, when he is calm and diſpaſſionate, 
unbiaſſed by intereſt, afreQtion, or faſhion; 

As we rely upon the clear and diſtin& teſtimony 
of our eyes, concerning the colours and figures of 
the bodies about us, we have the ſame reaſon to re- 
ly with ſecurity upon the clear and unbiaſſed teſti- 
mony of our conſcience, with regard to what we 
ought and oughtMot to do. In many cafes, moral 
worth and demerit are diſcerned no leſs clearly by 
the laſt of thoſe natural faculties, than figure and 
colour by the firſt. | le, 

The faculties which nature hath given us, are the 
only engines we can uſe to find out the truth. We 
cannot indeed prove that thoſe faculties are not fal - 
lacious, unleſs Gop ſhould give us new faculties to 
ſit in judgment upon the old. But we are born 
under a neceſſity of truſting the. 
Every man in his ſenſes believes his eyes, his ears, 
and his other ſenſes. He believes his conſciouſneſs 
with reſpect to his own thoughts and purpoſes, his 
memory, with regard to what is paſt, his under- 
ſtanding, with regard to abſtract relations of * 

| an 


* 
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and his taſte, with regard to what is elegant and 
beautiful. And he has the ſame reaſon, and, indeed, 
is under the fame neceſſity of believing the clear and 
unbiaſſed dictates of his conſcience, with regard to 


what is honourable and what is baſe. 


The ſum of what has been ſaid in this chapter is, 
That, by an original power of the mind, which we 
call conſcience, or the moral faculty, we have the con- 
ceptions of right and wrong in human conduct, of 
merit and demerit, of duty and moral obligation, and 
our other moral conceptions; and that, by the ſame 


faculty, we perceive ſome things in human conduct 
to be right, and others to be wrong ; that the firſt 


principles of morals are the dictates of this faculty; 


and that we have the ſame reaſon to rely upon thoſe 
dictates, as upon the determinations of our ſenſes, 
or of our other natural faculties. 5 


— 


1 — 


— Mn 
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Of moral Approbation and Diſapprobation. 


OUR moral judgments are not like thoſe we form 
in ſpeculative matters, dry and unaffecting, but, 


from their nature, are neceſſarily accompanied with 
affections and feelings; which we are now to con- 
w eg PRE en 3. Rs 

It was before obſerved, that every human action, 


oy 


conſidered in a moral view, appears to us good, or 
bad, or indifferent. When we. judge the action to 
be indifferent, neither good nor bad, though this be 
a moral judgment, it produces no affection nor feel- 
ing, any mote than our 
Matters. *Y 


judgments in ſpeculative 


* 


But 
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But we approve of good actions, and diſapprove 
of bad; and this approbation and diſapprobation, 
when we analyſc it, appears to include, not only a 
moral judgment of the action, but ſome affection, 
favourable or unfavourable, towards the agent, and 
ſome feeling in ourſelves. 

Nothing is more evident than this, That moral 
worth, even in a ſtranger, with whom we have not 
the leaſt connection, never fails to ee ſome ds. 
gree of eſteem mixed with good will. 

The eſteem which we have for a man on account 
of his moral worth, is different from that which is 
grounded upon his' intelleQual accompliſhments, his 
birth, fortune, and connection with us. | 

Moral worth, when it is not ſet off by eminent 
| abilities, and external advantages, is like a diamond 
in the mine, which is h and unpoliſhed, and 
perhaps cruſted over with — baſer material that 
takes away its luſtre. 

But, when it is attended with theſe advantages, 
it is like a diamond cut, poliſhed, and ſet. Then its 
luſtre, attracts every eye. Yet theſe things which 
add fo much to its appearance, add but little to its 
real value. 

We muſt, farther qbſerve, that eſteem and bene- 
volent regard, not only accompany real worth by 
the conſtitution of our nature, but are perceived to 
be really and properly due to it; and that, on the 
contrary, unworthy conduct really merits diſlike 
and inc ignation. 487 

There is no judgment of che heart of man more 
Year or more — — than this, That eſteem 
and regard are r 21 due to conduct, and the 
contrary to baſe and unwarthy conduct. Nor can 
we conceive à greater 4 in the heart of man, 
Fans it would be to ſee and acknowledge worth with- 
| ANI AP any reſpect to it; or to ſee and acknow: 

gheſt worthlefincts without 257 degree 
10 iſlike in 3 Wet 1 
The 
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The eſteem that. is due to. worthy conduct, i is not 
jeſſened when a man is conſcious of it. in himſelf. 
Nor can he. help having og ſome eſteem for , himſelf, 
when he is conſcious of LR & qualities for which he 
moſt highly eſteems others. | 
Self-eſteem,. grounded upon r advantages, 
or the gifts of fortune, is ide. When it is graund- 
ed upon a vain conceit of inward worth, Which we 
do not poſſeſs, it is arrogange and ſelf. leceit. But 
when 2 man, without thinklug of himſelf. more 
highly than he ought ta iohs of. that 
integrity of heart, and e of cond) 
which he moſt highly Jo others,.. | values 
himſelf duly upon this account; this, per anz may 
be called the pride of 7 2 55 it is ne 

pride. It is a noble and 90 Beach e 
Sithout which there can Þe,nq ſteady Vip 

A man who has a — 9th e Which 
he values, will diſdain tg. act — 4 455 worthy 
of it. The language 15 0 2 
Jos, . My nien 1 180 f. fa. ill 

* 15 it go; my ſhall not cprogc f. 2 
«6.14 ive, 8 as. 8 . 

A good man owes much to-his charadler with the 
TI and will be es to vindicate it from 
unjuſt imputations. But. he 11 5 15 to his 
character with himſelf. For if his heart @ndemn 
him not, he has confidence towards CoM and he 
cant more; eaſily: bear, the lab of tongues 5 thas the 
reproach; of his own mind. 

The ſenſe of honours; fo much ſpoken, of, and ſo 
422 e 18 nothing 7 5 when 3 rig 2 4 
de hut th hich a man 9 wort 
feels to do a none exon n, chough je ſhould 
0000 — nor 15 


* 


pected. 
| 2 man Wal ha ve a Much * ab 158 
again doing A g's bad action, than even 22 having 
it unjuſtly imputed to him. The, 1 may give 2 


wound de hs reputations. but the firſt FSA und 
2 ne q 0 


3 . ao. Ma. 4 1m - - Se. ot >” 
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to his conſcience, which is more difficult to heal, 
and more painful to endure. | 

Let us, on the other hand, cotider how we are 
affected by diſapprobation, either of the conduct of 
others, or of our own. 

Every thing we diſapprove in the conduct of a 
man leſſens him in our eſteem. There are indeed 
brilliant faults, which, having a mixture of good 
and ill in them, may Have 2 very different aipet, 
according to the ſide on which we view them. 

In fuch favlts of our friends, and much more of 
ourſelyes, we are diſpoſed to view them on the beſt 
fide, "at on the contrary” tide 1 in thoſe to whom we 
are ill affected. 

7 partiality, in taking things by the beſt or by 
the worſt handle, is the chief cauſe of wrong judg- 
ment with regard to the character of others, and of 
ſelf-deceit wi age to our own. 

But when we take complex actions to pieces,and 
view. every part by itſelf, ill conduct of every kind 
leſſens dur eſteem of à man, as much as good con- 
duct increaſes it. It is apt to turn love into indif. 
ference, indifference into contempt, and contempt 
into ayerfion and abhorrence. 

When a man is conſcious of ior conduct in 
himſelf, it leſſens his ſelf-eſteem. It depreſſes and 
fall. his ſpirit, and makes his countenance to 
fall. He could even puniſh himſelf for his miſbe- 
haviour, if that could wipe out the ſtain. There 
is a ſenſe of diſhonour and worthleſſneſs ariſing from 
_ guilt; as well as a ſenſe of honour and worth ariſing 
en worthy conduct. And this is the cafe, even 

If a man could conceal his guilt from all the world. 

We are next to confider the agreeable or uneaſy 
feelings, i in the breaſt of the ſpectator or judge, 
which naturally y accompany: moral approbatian and 


diſa probation. 
There is no aſſection that is not accompanied with 


ſome «OE or uneaſy emotion. It has often been 
obſerved, 
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obſerved, that all the benevolent affections give 

pleaſure, and the r- ones Pain, in one degree 

or another. 

When we contemplate a noble character, though 
but in ancient hiſtory, or even in fiction; like a 
beautiful object, it gives a lively and pleaſant emo- 
tion to the ſpirits. It warms-the heart, and invi- 
gorates the whole frame. Like the beams of the 
ſun, it enlivens the face of nature, and diffuſes heat 
and light all around. 

We feel a ſympathy with every noble and worthy 
2 that is repreſented to us. We rejoice in 
his proſperit * are aMicted in his diſtreſs. We 
even catch ome ſparks of that celeſtial fire that ani- 
mated his condu and feel the glow of his virtue 
and magnanimity. 

This fympathy is che necelfary effect of our ;ode- 
ment of his conduct, and of the approbation and 
eſteem due to it; for real ſympathy is always the 
effect of ſome benevolent Tara . as eſteem, 5 
love, pity or humanity. 91 

When the perſon whom we a © appr ove is conne 
with us by acquaintance, friendſhip or blood, WW 
pleaſure we derive from his conduct is greatly in- 
creaſed. We claim ſome property in his worth, and 
are apt to value ourſelves. on account of it. This 
ihews a ſtronger degree of ſympathy, which ithers 
ſtrength from every ſocial tie. a4 

But the higheſt pleaſure of all is, when we are 
conſcious of good conduct in ourſelves. . This, in 
ſacred ſcripture, is called the te/imony of of 45 ogd con- 

ſcience ; and it is repreſented, not wh in Mie ſacred 
writings, but in the” writings of all moraliſts, of 
every age and fect, as the pureſt, the moſt noble and 
valuable” of all human enjoyments. 

Surely, were we to place the chief hdppinet of 
this life (a thing that has been ſo much ſought after) 
in any one kind of enjoyment, that which ariſes 
from the conſciouſneſs of integrity, and a uniform 
eee to act the beſt part in our ſtation, * 

mo 


4M 


| . | 


viour, as well 24 in the good fortune of out friend:; 
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moſt juſtly elaim the preferetice to all other enjoy. 
ments the human mind is ea ot, on account of; i 
dignity, the intenſeneſs of the happineſs it affords, 
its ſtability and duration, its being in our power, and 
itsbeing proof againſt all accidents of time and fortune, 
On the other hand, the view of a vicious charac. 
ter, like that of an ugly and deformed object, is dil 
8 It giyes diſguſt and abhorrence. 

lf the unworthy perſon be nearly connected with 
us, we have a very painful ſympathy indeed. We 
bluſh even for the ſmaller faults of thoſe we are con. 
nected with, and feel ourſelves, as it were, diſho- 
noured by their ill conduct. 

But, when there is a high degree of depravity i in 
any perſon connected with us, we are deeply humbled 
and depreſſed by it. The ſympathetic: feeling has 
ſome reſemblance to that of guilt, though it be free 
from all guilt. We are aſhamed to fee our acquain- 
tance ; we would, if poſſible, diſclaim all connection 
with the guilty perſon. We wiſh to tear him from 
our hearts, and to blot him out of our remembrance. 
Time, however, alleviates thoſe ſympathetic ſor. 

ws which ariſe from bad behaviour in our friend; 
and connections, — we are conſcious that we had no 
arg: in their guilt. 
Ihe. wiſdom of Gl in the confttation of our 
bath intended, that this ſympathetic yur 
bena 


intereſt us the more deeply in the 


and that thereby friendſhip, relation and every is 


cCial tie, ſhould be Wen to virtue een ene 
w vice. 


How 1 i f it, even in vicious parents, to be 
deeply aſſlicted when their children go into thoic 
courſes in which perhaps they have gone before them, 


| and by theitextomple,: ſhewn them the way!. 


- If bad conduct in thote 1 in whom we are intereſted, 


5 be uneaſy and painful, nt is ſo much more when ve 
are conſcious of it in ourſelves. This uncaſy fecling 


has a 3 in all . Wc call it remor/e. 
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It has been deſcribed in ſuch frightful colours by 
writers ſacred and profane, by writers of every age 
and of every perſuaſion, even by Epicureans, that I 
will not attempt the defeription of it. 

It is on account of the uneaſineſs of this feeling, 
that bad men take fo much pains to get rid of it, and 
to hide; even from their o eyes, as much as poſ- 
ſible, the pravity of their conduct. Hence ariſe all 
the arts of ſelf-deceit, by which men varniſh their 
crimes, or endeavour to waſh out the ſtain of guilt. 
Hence the various methods of expiation which ſuper- 
ſition has invented, to ſolace the conſcience of the 
criminal, and give ſome cooling to his parched breaſt. 
Hence alfo ariſe, very often, the efforts of men of 
bad hearts to excel in ſome amiable quality, which 
may be a kind of counterpoiſe to their vices, both 
in the opinion of others and in their own: vs: 

For no man can bear the thought of being abſo- 


on lutely deſtitute of all worth, The conſciduſneſs of 
this would make him deteſt himfe}f,- hate the light of 


or- I have now endeavoured to delineate the natural 
ds operations of that principle of action in man, which 


we call the moral ſenſe, the more! faculty, conſcience. 
We know nothing of. our natural faculties, but by 


zur their operations within us. Of their operations in 
rets our own minds, we are conſcious, and we fee. the 
ha ſigns of their operations in the minds of others. Of 
ds; 


this faculty the operations appear ta be, the Jucging 
ultimately of what is right, what is wrong, an 

what is indifferent in the conduct of moral agents; 
the approbation of good conduct and diſapprobation 
of bad in conſequence of that judgment, and the 
agrecable emotions Which attend obedience, and 
diſagreeable which attend diſobedience to its dictates, 
The Supreme Being, who has given us eyes to 
diſcern What may be uſeful and what hurtful to our 
natural-life, hath alſo given us this light within to 
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Moral conduct is the buſineſs of every man; and 
therefore the knowledge of it ought to be within the 

reach of all. 

Er1curus reaſoned acutely and juſtly to ſhew, that 
a regard to our preſent happineſ! ſhould induce us 

to the practice of temperance, juſtice and humanity, 
But the bulk of mankind cannot follow long train; 
of reaſoning.” The loud voice of the pains drowns 
the calm and ſtill voice of reaſoning. 

Conſcience commands and forbids with more ay. 
thority, and in the moſt common and moſt imper. 
tant points of conduct, without the labour of res. 
ſoning. Its voice is heard by every man, and can- 
not be diſregarded with impunity. 8 

The ſenſe of guilt makes a man at variance with 
Himſelf. He ſees that he is what he ought not to be. 
He has fallen from the dignity of his nature, and has 
old his real worth for a thing of no value. He is 
conſcious of demerit, and cannot avoid the dread of 
meeting with its reward. 

On the other hand, he who pays a ſacred regard 
to the dictates of his conſcience, cannot fail of a 
preſent reward; and a reward proportioned to the 
exertion required | in doing his _— " 0034 
The man who, in oppoſition to ſtrong temptation, 
by a noble effort, maintains his integrity, is the hap- 
Po man on earth. The more ſevere his conflict 

as been, the greater is his triumph. The conſci- 
ouſneſs of inward worth gives ſtrength to his heart, 
and makes his countenance to ſhine. Tempeſts may 
beat and floods roar, but he ſtands firm as a rock in 
the joy of a good „ and an of di- 
vine approb ation. 

To this I ſhall on add, — every man's conſci 
ence dictates, That he who does his duty, from the 
conviction that it is right and honourable, and what 
he ought to do, acts from a nobler 4 and 
with more in ward ſatisfaction, than he who is bribed 
to do it, merely from the conſideration of 4 reward 


ent or future. 
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] 8#aLL now conclude this Eſſay with ſome obſer- 
vations concerning this power of the mind which 
we call conſcience, by which its nature may be better 
underſtood. 1 
The fr/ is, That, like all our other powers, it 
comes to maturity by inſenſible degrees, and may be 
much aided in its ſtrength and vigour by proper 
culture. | 
All the human faculties have their infancy and 
their ſtate of maturity. | 
The faculties which, we have in common with the 
brutes appear firſt, and have the quickeſt growth. 
In the firſt period of life, children are not capable of 
diſtinguiſhing right from wrong in human conduct; 
neither are they capable of abſtract reaſoning in mat- 
ters of ſcience. Their judgment of moral conduct, 
as well as their judgment of truth, advances by in- 
ſenſible degrees, like the corn and the graſs. * 
In vegetables, firſt the blade or the leaf appears, 
then the flower, and laſt of all the fruit, the nobleſt 
production of the three, and that for which the 
others were produced. Theſe ſucceed one another 
in a regular order. They require moiſture and heat 
and air and ſhelter to bring them to maturity, and 
may be much improved by culture. According to 
the variations of ſoil, ſeaſon and culture, ſome plants 
are brought to much greater perfection than others 
of the ſame ſpecies. But no variation of culture or 
ſeaſon or ſoil can make grapes grow from thorns, or 
ſigs from thiſtles. 1 | 
We may obſerve a ſimilar progreſs in the faculties 
of the mind: For there is a wonderful analogy 
| | among 
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among all the works of Gop, from the leaſt even to 
the greateſt, _ 

The faculties of man unfold themſelves in a cer. 
tain order, appointed by the great Creator. In their 
gradual progreſs, they may be greatly aſſiſted or re. 
tarded, improved or corrupted, by education, in. 
firuaion, example, exerciſe, and by the ſociety and 
converſation of men, which, like foil and culture in 
plants, may produce great cages to the better or 
to the worſe. 

But theſe means can never produce any new fa. 
culties, nor any other than were originally planted 
in the mind by the Author of nature. And what is 
common to the whole ſpecies, in all the varieties of 
inſtruction and education, of improvement and de- 
generacy, is the work of God, and not the e 
of ſecond cauſes. 

Such we may juſtly account conſcience, or the fa. 
culty of aſtinguiſhing right conduct from wrong; 

ſince it appears, and in all nations and ages, has ap- 
peared, in men that are come to maturity. 

The ſeeds, as it were, of moral diſcernment are 
planted in the mind by him that made us. They 
grow up. in their proper ſeaſon, and are at firſt ten- 
der and delicate, and eaſily warped. Their progrels 
depends very much upon their being duly cultivated 
and pr ey. exerciſed, _ 

It is ſo with the power of reaſoning, which all 
acknowledge to be one of the moſt eminent natural 
faculties of man. It appears not in infancy. - It 
ſprings up, by inſenſible * as we grow to ma- 
turity. But its ſtrength ſo much 
upon its being duly cultivated and — that 
we ſee many individuals, nay ay natio | 
it is hardly to be percei 

Our intellectual diſcernment is not ſo po and 

- vigorous by nature, as to ſecure us from errors in 
ſpeculation. On the conttary, we fee a == part 


of oe: ang in every ages ſunk ip grofs * 
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of things that are obvious to the more enlightened, 
and fettered by errors and falſe notions, ich the 
human underſtanding duly improved, eaſily throws 

It would be extremely abſurd, from the errors 

and ignorance of mankind, to conclude that there 
is no ſuch thing as truth; or that man has not a na- 

tural faculty of diſcerning it, and diſtinguiſhing it 
from error. hh; GO 1K 

In like manner, our moral diſcernment of what 
we ought, and what we ought not to do, is not ſo 

ſtrong and vigorous by nature, as to ſecure us from 

very groſs. miſtakes with regard to our duty. | 

In matters of conduct, as well as in matters of ſpe- 
culation, we are liable to he milled by prejudices of 
education, or by wrong inſtruction. But, in mat- 
ters of conduct, we are alſo very liable to have our 
judgment warped by our appetites and paſſions, by 
faſhion, and by the contagion of evil example. 

We muſt not therefore think, becaufe man has 
the natural power of diſcerning what is right and 
what is wrong, that he has no need of inſtruction ; 
that this power has no need of cultivation and im- 
provement; that he may ſafely rely upon the ſug- 
geſtions of his mind, or upon opinions he has got, 
he knows not how. A} ond 
What ſhould we think of a man, who, becauſe he 
has by nature the power of moving all his limbs, 
!hould therefore conclude that he needs not be 
taught to dance, or to fence, to ride, or to ſwim ? 
All theſe exerciſes are performed by that power of 
moving our limbs, which we have by nature; but 
they will be performed very awkwardly and imper- 
fectly by thoſe who. have not been trained to them, 
and hractiſed in them ann 6 
What ſhould we think of the man who, becauſe 
he has the power by nature of diſtinguiſhing what 
is true from what id falſe, ſhould conclude that he 
has nd head to be taught. mathematics, or auer f 
4 1 | pP 10 O- 
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among all the works of Gop, from the leaſt even to 
the greateſt. | 

The faculties of man anfold themſelves in a cer. 
tain order, appointed by the great Creator. In their 
gradual progreſs, they may be greatly aſſiſted or re- 
tarded, improved or corrupted, by education, in. 
ſtruction, example, exerciſe, and by the ſociety and 
converſation of men, which, like foil and culture in 
plants, may produce great changes to the better or 
to the worſe. 

But theſe means can never produce any new fa- 

culties, nor any other than were originally planted 
in the mind by the Author of nature. And what is 
common to the whole ſpecies, in all the varieties of 
inſtruction and education, of improvement and de- 
generacy, is the work of Son and not the operation 
of ſecond cauſes. 

Such we may juſtly account conſcience, or the fa- 
culty of aſtinguiſhing right conduct from wrong; 
ſince it appears, and in all nations and ages, has ap- 
peared, in men that are come to maturity. 

The ſeeds, as it were, of moral diſcernment are 
planted in the mind by him that made us. They 
grow up in their proper ſeaſon, and are at firſt ten- 
der and delicate, and eaſily warped. Their progreſs 
depends very much upon their being duly cultivated 
and properly exerciſed, _ 

It is 10 with the power of reaſoning, which all 
5 to be one of the moſt eminent natural 
faculties of man. It appears not in infancy, - It 
ſprings up, by inſenſible degrees, as we grow to ma- 
turity. But its ſtrength and vigour depend ſo much 
upon its being duly cultivated and exerciſed, that 


we ſee many individuals, nay many Os albert | 


it is hardly to be perceived. 

Our intellectual diſcernment is not ſo firong and 
- vigorous by nature, as to ſecure us from errors in 
ſpeculation. On the conttary, we fee a eee part 


of Ones: in every ages ſunk in gross — 
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of things that are obvious to the more enlightened, 
and fettered by errors and falſe notions, which the- 


2 underſtanding duly improved, eaſily throws 
OI. | | | | | Y + 

It would be extremely. abſurd, from the errors 
and ignorance of mankind, to conclude that there 
is no ſuch thing as truth; or that man has not a na- 
tural faculty of diſcerning it, and diſtinguiſhing it 
from error. al OTE ot 

In like manner, our moral diſcernment of what 
we ought, and what we ought not to do, is not ſo 
ſtrong and vigorous by nature, as to ſecure us from 
very groſs miſtakes with regard to our duty. 

In matters of conduct, as well as in matters of ſpe- 
culation, we are liable to be milled by prejudices of 
education, or by wrong inſtruction. But, in mat- 
ters of conduct, we are alſo very liable to have our 
judgment warped by our appetites and paſſions, by 
faſhion, and by the contagion of evil example. 

We muſt not therefore think, becaufe man has 
the natural power of diſcerning what is right and 
what is wrong, that be has no need of inſtruction ; 
that this power has no need of cultivation and im- 
provement; that he may ſafely rely upon the ſug- 
geſtions of his mind, or upon opinions he has got, 
he knows not how. | 

What ſhould we think of a man, who, becauſe he 
has by nature the power of moving all his limbs, 
ſhould therefore conclude that he needs not be 
taught to dance, or to fence, to ride, or to ſwim ? - 
All theſe exerciſes are performed by that power of 
moving our limbs, which we have by nature; but 
they will be performed very awkwardly and imper- 
fectly by theſe who. have not been trained to them, 
and practiſed in blem | 

What ſhould we think of the man who, becauſe 
he has the power by nature of diſtinguiſhing what 
5 true from what ig falſe, ſhould conclude that he 
has ng.neadk to be taught. mathematics, or natural 

bn | philoſo. 
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philoſophy, or other ſciences? It is by the natural 


power of human underſtanding that every thing in 


thoſe ſciences has been diſcovered, and that the truths 


they contain are diſcerned. But the underſtanding 
left to itſelf, without the aid of inſtruction, — 


habit, and exerciſe, would make very ſmall progreſs, 


as every one ſees, in perſons uninſtructed in thoſe 
matters. i Pe 
Our natural power of diſcerning between right 
and wrong, needs the aid of inſtruction, education, 
exerciſe, and habit, as well 2s our other natural 
wers. | | 
There are wage who, as the ſcripture ſpeaks, 


have, by reaſon of uſe, their ſenſes exerciſed to diſ- 


cern both good and evil; by that means, they have 
a much quicker, clearer, and more certain judg- 
ment in morals than others. | 
The man who neglects the means of improvement 
in the knowledge of his duty, may do very bad 
things, while he follows the light of his mind. And 
though he be not culpable for acting according to 
his judgment, he may be very culpable for not uſing 
the means of having his judgment better informed. 
It may be obſerved, That there are truths, both 


ſpeculative and moral, which a man left to him- 


ſelf would never dſcover ; yet, when they are fair- 
ly laid before him, he owns and adopts them, not 
barely upon the authority of his teacher, but upon 


their own intrinſic evidence, and perhaps wonders 


that he could be ſo blind as not to ſee them before. 

Like a man whoſe ſon has been long abroad, and 
ſuppoſed dead. After many years the ſon returns, 
and is not known by his father. He would never 
find that this is his ſon. But, when he / diſcovers 
himſelf, the father ſoon finds, by many circumſtan- 


ces, that this is his ſon who was loſt, and can be no 


other perſon. EA TM THO AGRA 
Truth has an affinity with the human underſtand- 

ing, which error hath not. And right . 
. oll 
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conduct have an affinity with a candid mind, which 
wrong principles have not. When they are ſet be- 
fore it in a juſt light, a well diſpoſed mind recogni- 
ſes this affinity, feels their authority, and percerves 
them to be genuine. It was this, I apprehend, that 
led PLATo to conceive that the knowledge we ac- 
quire in the preſent ſtate, is only reminiſcence of, 
what, in a former ſtate, we were acquainted wth. 

A man born and brought up in a ſavage nation, 
may be taught 'to purſue injury with unrelenting 
malice, to the deſtruction. of his enemy. Perhaps 
when he does ſo, his heart does not condemn him. 
Vet, if he be fair and candid, and, when the tu- 
mult of paſſion is over, have the virtues of clemency, 
generolity, and forgiveneſs, laid before kim, as they 
were taught and exemplified by the divine Author 
of our religion, he will-ſee,, that it is more noble to 
overcome himſelf, and ſubdue a ſavage paſſion, than 
to deſtroy his enemy. He will ſee, that to make a 
friend of an enemy, and to overcome evil with 
good, is the greateſt of all victories, and gives a 
manly and rational delight, with which the brutiſh 
paſſion of revenge deſerves not to be compared. He 
will ſee that hitherto he acted like a man to his 
friends, but like a brute to his enemies; now he 
knows how to make his whole character conſiſtent, 
and one part of it to harmonize with another. 

He muſt indeed be a great ſtranger to his own 
heart, and to the ſtate of human nature, who does 
not ſee that he has need of the aid which his fitua-- 
tion affords him, in order to know how he ought 
to act in many caſes that occur. | 

A ſecond obſervation” is, That conſcience is pecu- 
liar to man. We ſee nota. veſtige of it in brute-ani- 
mals. It is one of thoſe prerogatives by which we 
are raiſed above them. : | | 
- Brute-animals have many faculties in common 
with us. They ſee, and hear, and taſte, and ſmell, 
and feel. They have their pleaſures and _ 
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They have various inſtincts and appetites. They 
have an affection for their offspring, and ſome of 
them for their herd or flock. Dogs Fate a wonder. 
ful attachment to their maſters, and give manifeſt 
figns of ſympathy with them. 


We ſee, in brute- animals, anger and emulation, 


pride and ſhame. Some of them are capable of be- 
ing trained by habit, and by rewards and punzſh- 
ments, to many things uſeful to man. 

All this muſt be granted; and if our perception 
of what we ought, and what we ought not to do, 
could be reſolved into any of theſe principles, or in- 
to any combination of them, it would follow, that 
ſome brutes are moral agents, and accountable for 
their conduct. 

But common ſenſe revdlts againſt this concluſion, 
A man'who ſeriouſly charged a brute with a crime, 
would be laughed at: may do actions hurtful 
to themſelves, or to man. A hes may have qualities, 


or acquire ' habits, that lead to ſuch actions; and 


this is all we mean When we call them vicious. But 
they cannot be immoral; nor can they be virtuous. 
They are not capable of ſelf- government; and, when 
they act according to the paſſion or habit Which is 
ſtrongeſt at the time, they act according to the na- 
ture that Gop has given them, and no more can 
be required of them. 

They cannot lay down a rule to themſeljes; which 
they are not to tranſgrels, though prompted by ap- 
petite, or ruffled by 2 We ſee no reaſon to 
think that they can form a general rule, or of obli 
gation to adhere to i 

They have no bees of a promiſe or contrie; 
nor can you enter into any treaty with them, They 


"by can neither affirm nor deny, nor reſolve; no riplight 


their faith. If nature had made them able of 
©; operations, we ſhould ſee the ſigns of them in 
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The moſt ſagacious brutes never invented a lan- 
gvage, nor learned the uſe of one before invented. 
They never formed a plan of government, nor tran- 
ſmitted inventions to their poſterity. 

Theſe things, and many others that, are obvious 
to common obſervation, —— that there is juſt rea- 
ſon why mankind have always conſidered the brute- 
creation as deſtitute of the nobleſt faculties with 
which Gop hath endowed man, and particularly of 
| that OUR which, makes us moral and accountable 
beings 

The next obſervation i is, That conſcience is evident- 
ly intended by nature to be the immediate guide and 
director of our conduct, after we arrive at the years 
of underſtanding. 

There are many things, which, from their nature 

. and ſtructure, ſhew intuitively the end, for which 

ey were made. 

: A man who knows the ſtructure. of a watch or 

. dock, can have no doubt in concluding that it was 
made to meaſure time. And he that knows the 

ſtructure of the eye, and tlie properties of light, 

can haye as little doubt whether it was made that 

N 

we might ſee by it. 

In the fabric of the body, the intention of the ſe- 
veral parts is, in many inſtances, fo evident, as to 
lave no poſſibility of doubt. Who can doubt whe- 
ther the muſcles were intended to move the parts in 
which they are inſerted? Whether the bones were 
intended to give ſtrength and ſupport to the body; 
Ds ſome of them to guard the parts which they. in- 
cloſe? 

When we attend to the ſtructure of the mind, the 
intention of its various ori inal powers is no leſs evi- 


* dent. ,þ it not evident, that the external ſenſes are 
Sf given, that we may diſcern thoſe qualities of bodies 


rhich may. be uſeful or hurtful to us? Memory, 

hat we may: retain the knowledge we have acquir- 

The d; Judgment and underſtanding, that we may dif 
inguiſh what is true from what is falſe? 

** The 
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conſtitution, which plainly point out their end, ſo 


dle characters upon the face of them. 


_ affection, and paſſion, and ſays to every other pri! 
ciple of action, So far thou mayeſt go, but no tat 


The natural appetites of hunger and thirſt, the 
natural affections of parents to their offspring, and 
of relations to each other, the natural docility and 
credulity of children, the affections of pity and ſym. 
pathy with the diſtreſſed, the attachment we feel to 
neighbours, to acquaintance, and to the laws and 
conſtitution of our country; theſe are parts of our 


that he muſt be blind, or very inattentive, who does 
not perceive it. Even the paſſions of anger and re 
ſentment, appear very plainly to be a kind of de. 
fenſive armour, given by our Maker to guard us 
againſt injuries, and to deter the injurious. 
Thus it holds generally with regard both to the 
intellectual and aGive powers of man, that the in- 
tention for which they are given, is written in legi. 


Nor is this the caſe of any of them more evident 
than of conſcience. Its intention is manifeſtly im- 
plied in its office; which is, to ſhew us what 1 
good, what bad, and what indifferent in human 
conduct. n | i 
It judges of every action before it is done. For 
we can rarely act ſo precipitately, but we have the 
conſciouſneſs that what we are about to do is right, 
or wrong, or indifferent. Like the bodily eye, it 
naturally looks forward, though its attention may 
be turned back to the paſt. . 
Io conceive, as ſome ſeem to have done, that its 
office is only to reflect on paſt action, and to ap 
prove or diſapprove, is, as if a man ſhould conceive, 
that the office of his eyes is only to look back upon 
the road he has travelled, and to ſee whether it be 
clean or dirty; a miſtake which no man can make 
who has the proper uſe of his eyes. { 

Conſcience preſcribes meaſures to every appetiteſ 


ther. | 
8 We 
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We may indeed tranſgreſs its dictates, but we 
4 cannot tranſgreſs them with innocence, nor even 
id with impunity. _ | 
We condemn ourſelves, or, in the language of 
ſcripture, our heart condemns us; whenever we go be- 
ad vond the rules of right and wrong which conſcience 
ur pr eſcribes. | | 
> Other principles of action may have more ſtrength, 
Je; WY but this only has authority. Its ſentence makes us 
re: guilty to ourſelves, and guilty in the eyes of our 
de. Maker, whatever other principle may be ſet in op- 
us Wl poſition to it. | | | 
It is evident therefore, that this principle has, 
the Wl from its nature, an authority to direct and deter- 
in- mine with regard to our conduct; to judge, to ac- 
egi. quit, or to condemn, and even to punith ; an authos, 
rity which belongs to no other principle of the hu 
man mind. | 
It is the candle of the Loxp ſet up within us, to 
guide our ſteps, Other principles may urge and im- 
pel, but this only 1 Other principles 
ought to be controlled by this; this may be, but 
never ought to be controlled by any other, and ne- 
yer can be with innocence. | 3 
The authority of conſcience over the other active 
principles of the mind, I do not conſider as a point 
that requires proof by argument, but as ſelf-evident, 
For it implies no more than this, That in all caſes 
a man ought to do his duty. He only who does in 
all caſes what he ought: to do, is the perfect man. 
Of this perfection in the human nature, the Stoics 
formed the idea, and held it forth in their writings, 
5 the goal to which the race of life ought to de 
lirected, Their wiſe man was one in whom a regard 
3 the hone/tum ſwallowed up every other ee | 
ion. r ch | 
The wiſe man of the Stoics, like the perfect arator 
f the rhetoricians, was an idle character, and was, 
n ſome reſpects, carried beyond nature; yet it was 
perhaps 
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per haps the moſt perfect model of virtue, that ever 
was 2xhibited to the heathen world; and ſome of 
thoſe who copied after it, were ornaments to human 
nature. | Wm, OF 
The 12/2 obſervation is, That the moral faculty or 

conſcience is both an active and an intellectual pow. 
er of the mind. 

It is an active power, as every truly virtuous ac. 
tion muſt be more or leſs influenced by it. Other 
principles may concur with it, and lead the ſame 
way; but no action can be called morally good, in 
which a regard to what is right, has not ſome influ. 
ence. Thus a man who has no regard to juſtice, 
may pay his juſt debt, from no other motive, but 
that he may not be thrown into priſon. In this ac. 
tion there is no virtue at all. | 
The moral principle, in particular cafes, may be 
oppoled by any of our animal principles. Paſſion or 
appetite may urge to what we know to be wrong. 
In every inſtance of this kind, the moral principle 
ought to prevail, and the more difficult its conqueſt 
is, it is the more glorious. | 5 
In ſome caſes, a regard to what is right may be 
the ſole motive, without the concurrence or oppo- 
fition of any other principle of action; as when a 
judge or an arbiter determines a plea between two 
indifferent perſons, ſolely from a regard to juſtice. 
Thus we ſee, that conſcience, as an active priaci- 
ple, ſometimes concurs with other active principle, 
| ſometimes oppoſes them, and ſometimes is the ſole 
principle of action. | 

I endeavoured before to ſhew, that a regard to 
our own good upon the whole is not only a rational 
principle of action, but a leading principle, to which 
all our animal principles arg ſubordinate. As the 
are, therefore, two — * or leading principles 
in the conſtitution of man, a regard to what is bell 
for us upon the whole, and a regard to duty, it mil 
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ture, and ought never to ſtoop to any other. 
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be aſked; Which of theſe ought: to yield if they 
happen to interfere ? 12 
Some well rc eng perſons have maintained, 
That all regard to ourſelves and 10 our own happi- 
nels pen. to be extinguiſhed; that we ſhould ſove 
virtue for its on ſake only, even though it were to 
be accompanied with eternal miſery. | 
This ſeems to have been the extravagance of ſome 
Myſtics, which perhaps they were led into, in op- 
poſition to a contrary extreme of the ſchoolmen of 
the middle ages, who made the deſire of od to 
ourſelyes to be the ſole motive to action, and virtue 
to be approvable only on account of its preſent or 
future reward; $08 
2 views, of human n nature will teach us to 


TS UP as 


is 3 the obi principle in F na- 


On the other hand, there is no active principle 
which Gop hath planted i in our nature that is vici- 
ous in itſelf, or that qught to be eradicated; even if 
it were in our power. 

They are all uſeful and Sallie in our reſent 
Nate. The perfection of human nature con bit 
in extiognilhing. but in reſtraining them wit _— 
their proper bounds, and keeping them in due | ub. 
ordination to the Soverning principles. 

As to the ſuppoſition af an oppoſition between the 
two governing principles, that is, between a xęgard 
to our happineſs upon the whole, and a regard to 
duty, this ſuppoſition is merely i imaginary. II ere 
can be. no ſuch oppoſitionn 10 

While the world is under a wise and beocnoleat 
adminiſtration; it is-impoſlible, that any wa ſhoul 
in the iſſue, | be a loſer by doing his dut Ev 10 
man, therefore, who believes in God, = 
careful to do his duty, may ſafely leave 775 cars. 
his an to him; ane made him, He is cc 
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ous that he conſults the laſt moſt _—_— by at- 


tending to the firſt. 
Indeed, if we ſuppoſe a man to be an atheiſt in 


his belief, and, at the ſame time, by wrong judg- 


ment, to believe that virtue is contrary to his hap. 
pineſs upon the whole, this caſe, as Lord SHAFT ES. 
BURY juſtly obſerves, is without remedy. It will 
be impoſſible for the man to act, ſo as not to con- 
tradict a leading principle of his nature. He muſt 
either ſacrifice bin happineſs to virtue, or virtue to 
happineſs; and is reduced to this miſerable dilemma, 
whether it be beſt to be a fool or a knave. 

This ſhews the ſtrong connection between mora- 


iy and the principles of natural ho. — as the 


only can ſecure a man from the poſſibility of an 

apprehenſion, that he may play _ fool by doing 
his duty. 

Hence, even Lord Sn AFTESBURY, in his graveſt 


work, concludes, That virtue without piety is incom- 


plete. Without piety, it loſes its brighteſt example, 
its nobleſt object, and its firmeſt ſupport. 


I' conclude with obſerving, That conſcience, or - 


the moral faculty, is likewiſe an intellectual power. 

By it ſolely we have the original conceptions or 
ideas of right and wrong in human conduct. And 
of right and wrong, there are not only many diffe- 
rent degrees, but many different ſpecies. Juſtice 
and injuſtice, gratitude and ingratitude, benevolence 
and malice, prudence and folly, magnanimity and 
meanneſs, decency and indecency, are various mo- 
ral forms, all comprehended under the general noti- 
on of right and wrong in conduct, all of them ob- 
jects of moral x rig or difapprobation, i in a 

eater or a leſs degree. + 

The conception Bf theſe, as moral qualities, ” we 


588 by our moral faculty; and by the ſame faculty, | 


when we compare them together, we perceive va- 
rious moral relations among them. Thus, we per- 


ceive, that ran is entitled to a ſmall degree of 
90 | praiſe, 


r 


ant branches of human — it may ju 
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praiſe, but injuſtice to a high degree of blame ; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of gratitude and its contrary. 
When juſtice and gratitude interfere, gratitude muſt 
give place to juſtice, and unmerited beneficence muſt 
give place to both. 

Many ſuch relations between the various moral 
qualities compared together, are immediately dif- 
cerned by our moral faculty. A man needs only to 
conſult his own heart to he convinced of. them. 

All our reaſonings in morals, in natural juriſpru- 
dence, in the law of nations, as well as our reaſon- 
ings about the duties of natural religion, and about 
the moral government of the Deity, muſt be ground- 
ed upon the dictates of our moral faculty, as firſt 
principles. 

As this faculty, therefore, furniſhes the human 
mind with many of its original conceptions or ideas, 
as well as with the firſt principles of many 3 

| y be 
accounted an intellectual, as well as an active power 
of the mind, 
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OF THE LIBERTY OF MORAL AGENTS, 
ü 
The Notions of Moral Liberty and Neceſſity ſtated. 3 


By the liberty of a moral agent, I underſtand, a 
power over the determinations of his own will. .. 
If, in any action, he had power to will what he 
did, or not to will it, in that action he is free. But 
if, in every voluntary action, the determination of 
his will be the neceſſary conſequence of ſomething 
involuntary in the ſtate of his mind, or of ſome- 
thing in his external circumſtances, he is not free; 
he has not what I call the liberty of a moral agent, 
but is ſubject to neceſſity. vagal 
This hberty ſuppoſes the agent to have under- 
ſtanding and will; for the determinations of the 
will are the ſole object about which this power is em- 
ployed ; and there can be no will without ſuch a de- 
gree of underſtanding, at leaſt, as gives the concep- 
tion of that which we will. | Th 
The liberty of a moral agent implies, not only a 
conception of what he wills but ſome degree of 
practical Judgment or reaſon. 7 
For, if he has not the judgment to diſcern one 
determination to be preferable to another, either in 
itſelf, or for ſome purpoſe which he intends, what 
can be the uſe of a power to determine? His deter- 
minations muſt be made perfectly in the dark, with⸗ 
©, | | 0 — W | out 5 


be IB 
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out reaſon, motive or end. They can neither be 
right nor wrong, wiſe nor fooliſh. Whatever the 
conſequences may be, 0 4 cannot be imputed to 
the agent, who had not the capacity of foreſeeing 
them, or of perceiving any reaſon for acting other- 
wiſe than he did. 

We may perhaps be able to conceiye a being en- 
dowed with power over the determinations of his 
will, without any light in his mind to direct that 
power to ſome end. But ſuch power would be gi- 
ven in vain. No exerciſe of it could be either blam- 
ed or approved. As nature gives no power in vain, 
I ſee no ground to aſcribe a power over the deter- 
minations of the will to any being who has no judg- 
ment to apply it to the direction of his conduct, no 
diſcernment of what he ought or ought not to do. 

For that reaſon, in this Eſſay, I ſpeak only of the 
hberty of moral agents, who are capable of acting 
Well or ill, wiſely or fooliſhly, and this, for diſtin: 
' tion's fake, I ſhall call moral ibert 
What kind, or what degree of liberty belongs to 
brute· animals, or to our own ſpecies, before any 
uſe of reaſon, I do not know. We acknowledge 
that they have not the power of ſelf-government. 
Such of their actions as may be called voluntary, ſeem 
to be invariably determined by the pathon or appe- 
tite, or affection or habit which 1s ſtrongeſt at the 
time. 

This ſeems to be the law of their conſtitution, to 
which they yield, as the inanimate creation does, 
without any conception of the . or any intentj- 
on of obedience. . 

But of civil or moral government, which are ad- 
dreſſed to the rational powers, and require a con- 
ception of the law and an intentional obedience, 
they are, in the judgment of all mankind, incapa- 
ble. Nor do I ſee . n end could be ſerved by Re 
ing them a power over the determinations of their 
. own will, unleſs to make them intractable by diſci- 


Rage, which we ſee they are not. 
The 
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Ihe effect of moral liberty is, That it is in the 
wer of the agent to do well or ill. This power, 
like every other gift of Gop, may be abuſed. The 
right uſe of this gift of God is to do well and wiſe- 
ly, as far as his beſt judgment can dire& him, and 
thereby merit eſteem and approbation. The abuſe 
of it is to act contrary to what he knows or ſuſpects 
to be his duty and his wiſdom, and thereby juſtly 
merit diſapprobation and blame. 

By neceſfty, 1 underſtand the want of that moral 
liberty which I have above defined. . 

If rg can be a better and a worſe in adtions on 
the ſyſtem of neceſſity, let us ſuppoſe a man neceſſa- 
rily determined in all cafes to will and to do what is 
beſt to be done, he would ſurely be innocent and in- 
culpable. But, as far as I am able to judge, pag 
would not be entitled to the eſteem and moral 
probation of thoſe who knew and believed this ne. 
ceſſity. What was, by an ancient author, faid of 
Caro, might indeed be ſaid of him, He was, good 
becauſe be could not be otherwiſe. But this foying, it. 
underſtood literally and ſtrictly, is not the praiſe of 
Caro, but of his conſtitution, which was no more 
the work of Caro, than his exiſtence... _ _. 

On the other hand, if a man be neceſſarily deter- 
mined to do ill, this "cafe ſeems to me to move pity, _ 
but not difapprobation. He was ill, becauſe he could 
not be otherwiſe. Who can blame him? * 
has no law. | 
If he knows that he acted under this neceſſity, has 
he not juſt ground to exculpate himſelf? The blame, 
if there be any, is not in him, but in his conſtitu- 
tion. If he be charged by his Maker with doing 
— g, may he not expoſtulate with him, and ſay, 

haſt thou made me thus? I may be ſacrificed 
y pleaſure, for the common nes like a man 
thai 2 the plague, but not for i deſert; for thou 
Enoweſt that what I am en with is thy work, 


and not mine. 
Such 


* _—— 
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"Such are my notions of . liberty and neceſſity, 
and of the conſequences inſeparably connected with 
both the one and the other. 

This moral liberty a man may have, though i it do 
not extend to all his actions, or even to all his vo- 
Juntary actions. He does many things by inſtinct, 
many things by the force of habit without any 
thought at all, and conſequently without will. In 
the feſt part of life, he has not the power of ſelf-go- 
vernment any more than the brutes. That power 
over the determinations of his own will, which be- 
longs to him- in ripe years, is limited, as all his 

Wers are; and it is perhaps beyond the reach of 

18 underſtanding i to define its limits with preciſion. 


We can only fay, in general, that it extends to eve- 


ry Action for which he is accountable. 
This power is given by his Maker, atid at bis 
pleaſure whole gift it is, it may be enlarged or di- 


miniſhed, continued or withdrawn. No power in 


the creature can be independent of the Creator. 


His hook is in its noſe ; he can give it line as far as 
he ſees fit, and, when be pleaſes, can reſtrain it, or 


turn it Whitherſoever he will. Let this be always 
underſtood, when we aſcribe liberty to mag. or to 
any created being. 

Suppoſing it t terefore to be true, That! man is a 


free agent, it may be true, at the ſame time, that 


his liberty may be impaired or loſt, by diſorder of 
body or mind, as it melancholy, or in madneſs ; it 


may be. impaired or loſt by vicious habits ; it may, 
in particular caſes, be reſtrained by divine interpo- 


fition. 

We man a free agent in the fame way as we 
call a reaſonable agent. In many things he is 
not nach by reaſon, , by principles fimilar to 
thoſe of the brutes. His reaſon. is weak at beft., It 
is liable to be impaired or loſt, by his own fault, or 


by, Other means, In like manner, he may be a free 


agent, 
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agent, though his freedom of action may have aaky 
ſimilar limitations. 

The liberty I have deſcribed has been repreſented 
by ſome Philofophers as er pern nd as in. | 
volving an abſurdity. 

Liberty, they tay, conſiſts only: i in a. power to 
act as we will; and it is impoſſible to conceive in any 
being a greater liberty than this. Hence it follows; 
that liberty does not extend to the determinations 
of the will, but only to the actions conſequent to 
its determination, and depending upon the will 
To ſay that we have power to will ſuch an action; 
is to ſay, that we may will it, if we will. This 
ſuppoſes the will to be determined by à prior will 
and, for the” ſame reaſon, that will muſt be deter- 
mined by a will prior to it, and ſo — infinite 
ſeries of wills, which is abſurd; To act freely 
therefore, can mean nothing more than toi act vo- 
luntarily; and this is all the liberty rs be cons 
ceived in man, or in any being.“ 51: G 10 

This reaſoning, firſt; I think, e — 
hab been very generally adopted by the defer 
ders of neceſſity. It is grounded upon a definition 
of liberty totally different from that which I have 


given, and therefore _ ney apply to moral liberty 
as above defined. — Item gh able 
But it is faid that this is the only liberty: that is 
poſſible; that is rer e that does not e 
an abſurdity” „ t 10 eee * 
It is ſtrange, indeed! 11 the — berry: kiding 
meaning but this one. I ſhall mention three all very; 
common. The objection applies to one of them, 
but to neither of t e otber two. 9: eee 
Liberty is ſometimes oppoſed to external bores or 
confinement of the body. Sometimes it is oppoſed 
to obligation by law, or by lawful wann U Some: | 
times it is oppoſed to neceſſity, 995 
1. It oppoſed to confinement of the body byi 
9 So we ſay a priſoner is ſet at re 
v 


' * 
o — - 1 


when his fetters are knocked off, and he is diſcharg. 
ed from confinement. This 1s the liberty defined in 
the objection; and I grant that this liberty extends 
not to the will, neither does the... confinement, be. 
_ cauſe the will cannot be confined by external force. 
2. Liberty is ' oppoſed to obligation by law, or 
lawful authority. This liberty is a right to act one 
way or another, in things which the law has neither 
commanded nor forbidden; and this liberty is 
meant when we ſpeak of a man's natural liberty, 
his civil liberty, his Chriſtian liberty. It is evident 
that this liberty, as well as the obligation oppoſed to 
it, extends to the will: For it is the will to obey that 
makes obedience; the will to tranſgreſs that makes 
a tranſgreſſion of the la w. Without will there can 
be neither obedience nor tranſgreſſion. Law ſuppoſes 
2 power to obey or to tranſgreſs; it does not take 
away this power, but propoſes the motives of duty 


and of intereſt, leaving the power to yield to them, 


or to take the conſequence of tranſgreſſion. 
3. Liberty is oppoſed to neceſſity, and in this ſenſe 


it extends to the determinations: of the will only, 


and not to what is conſequent to the will. 
In every voluntary action, the determination of 


the will is the firſt part of the action, upon which 


alone the moral eſtimation of it depends. It has 
been made a queſtion among Philoſophers, Whether, 
in every inſtance, this determination be the neceſſa- 
ry conſequence of the conſtitution of the perſon, 
and the circumſtances in which he is placed; or whe- 
ther he had not n in many caſes, to determine 
this way or that? e iD do r 45; 
This has, by ſome, been called the philoſophical 
notion of liberty and neceſſity; but it is by no means 
liar to Philoſophers. The loweſt of the vulgar 
E. in all ages, been prone to have recourſe to 
this neceſſity, to exculpate themſelves or their friends 
in what they do wrong, though, in the general te- 
nor of their conduct, they a 


principle. | 
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Whether this notion of moral liberty be conceiv- 
able or not, every man muſt judge for himſelf. To 
me there appears no difficulty in conceiving it. 1 
conſider the determination of the will as an e 
This effect muſt have a cauſe which had power to 

roduce it; and the cauſe muſt be either | 
bimmſelf, whoſe will it is, or {ſome other-heing.. The 
firſt is as eaſily conceived as the laſt. If the perſon 
was the cauſe of that determination of his own will, 
he was free in that action, and it is juſtly imputed: 
to him, whether it be good or bad. But, if another 
being was the cauſe of this determination, either by 
producing it immediately, or by means and inſtru- 
ments under his direction, then the determination: 
is the act and deed of that being, and is olely 1 i. 
putable to him. 

But it is ſaid, That nothing is in our power 
but what depends upon the will, and therefore the 
will itſelf cannot be in our power.“ 

I anſwer, That this is a fallacy ariſing from taking 
2 common ſaying in a ſenſe which it never was in- 
tended to convey, and in a ſenſe contrary to what 
it neceflarily implies, | 

In common. lite, when men ſpeak of what is, or 
is not, in a man's power, they attend only to the 
external and viſible effects, which only can be per- 
ceived, and which only can affect them. Of theſe, 
it is true, that nothing is in a man's power, but. 
what upon his will, and this is all chat is 
meant by this common ſaying. 

But this is ſo far from excluding his will rom be- 
ing in his power, that it neceſſarily implies it. For. 
to ſay that what depends upon the will is in a man's! 
power, but the will is not in bis power, is to ſay 
that the end is in his power, but the means neceſſa - 
ry to that end are not 1 in damen hin con- 
tradiction. $43 05 


In many propoſitions which- we expreſs univer- 


ally, there r and 


therefore 
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therefore always underſtood. Thus when we ſay 
that all things depend upon Gop, Gop himſelf is 
neceſſarily excepted; In like manner, when we ſay, 
that all that is in our power depends upon the will, 
the will itſelf is neceſſarily excepted: For if the will 
be not, nothing elſe can be in our power. Ev 
effect muſt be in the power of its cauſe. The deter- 
mination of the will is an effect, and therefore muſt 
be in the power of its cauſe, whether chat cauſe be 
the agent himſelf, or ſome other being. 


From what has been ſaid in this c apter, I hope 


the notion of moral liberty will be diſtinctly under- 
ſtood; and that it appears that this notion is neither 
inconceivable, nor Wong ny nn or con- 


W 


Of i the Words a Cao and Efett, Action, and Active 1 


Tur = writings upon liberty may ute have been 
much darkened, by the ambiguity of the words uſed 
in reaſoning upon that ſubject. The words cauſe and 
ect, action and active power, liberty and neceſſity, are 
related to each other: The meaning of one deter- 
mines the meaning of the reſt. When we attempt 
to deſine them, we can only do it by fynonymous 
words which need definition as much. There is a 
ſtrict ſenſe in which thoſe words muſt be uſed, if we 
ſpeak and reaſon clearly about moral liberty; but to 
keep to this ſtrict ſenſe is difficult, becauſe, in all 
ee they have; by cuſtom, "got A en lati- 
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As we cannot reaſon: about moral liberty, without 
uſing thoſe ambiguous words, it is proper to point 
out, as diſtinctly as poſſihle, their proper and origi- 
nal meaning, in which they ought to be underſtood 
in treating of this ſubject, and to ſhew from what 
cauſes they have become ſo ambiguous in all lan- 
guages, as to darken and embarraſs our reaſonings 
upon it. | DIY ISP Tg 
Every thing that begins to exiſt, muſt have a cauſe 
of its exiſtence, which had power to give it exiſ- 
tence. And every thing that undergoes any change, 
muſt have ſome cauſe of that change. | 

That neither exiſtence, nor any mode of exiſtence, 
can begin without an efficient cauſe, is a principle 
that appears very early in the mind of man; and it 
is ſo univerſal, and fo firmly rooted in human nature, 
that the moſt determined ſcepticiſm cannot eradicate 

It is upon this principle that we ground the rati- 
onal belief of a deity, But that is not the only uſe 
to which we apply it. Every man's conduct is go- 
verned by it every day, and almoſt every hour of 


his life. And if it were poſſible for any man to root 


out this principle from his mind, he muſt give up 
every thing that is called common prudence, and be 
fit only to be confined as inſane. | 
From this principle it follows, That every thing 
which undergoes any change, muſt either be the 
efficient cauſe of that change in itſelf, or it mult be 
changed by ſome other being. 1 5 

In the „it caſe it is ſaid to have active power, and 
to act in producing that change. In the /econd caſe it 
is merely paſſive, or is acted upon, and the active pow- 
er is in that being only whi þ es the change. 

The name of a cauſe and of an agent, is properly 
given to that being only, which, by its active pow- 
er, produces ſome change in itſelf, or in ſame other 
being. The change, whether -it be of thought, of 
will, or of motion, is the fect Active power theres 

2 ” 


fore, 
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therefore always underſtood. Thus when we fay 
that all things depend upon Gov, Gop himſelf is 
neceſſarily excepted. In like manner, when we ſay, 
that all that is in our power depends upon the will, 
the will itſelf is neceſſarily excepted : For if the will 
be not, nothing elſe can be in our power. Every 
effect muſt be in the power of its cauſe. The deter. 
mination of the will is an effect, and therefore muſt 
be in the power of its cauſe, whether that cauſe be 
the agent himſelf, or ſome other being; 
From what has been ſaid in this © apter, I hope 

the notion of moral liberty will be diſtinctly under. 
ſtood; and that it appears that this notion is neither 
inconceivable, nor pe ere _y abſurdity or con- 
nne 90 


Nera 
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TRE * writings Upon liberty ns ae have been 
much darkened, by the ambiguity of the words uſed 
in reaſoning upon that ſubject. The words cauſe and 
ect, action and active porter, liberty and necęſſuy, are 
related to each other: The meaning of one deter- 
mines the meaning of the reſt. When we attempt 
to deſine them, we can only do it by fynonymous 
words which need definition as much. There is a 
ſtrict ſenſe in which thoſe words muſt be uſed, if we 
{peak and reaſon clearly about moral liberty; but to 
keep to this ſtrict ſenſe is difficult, becauſe, m_ *4 
languages, they have; by ee ew: A OE 

| tude © f fignification. 3 210 ri 
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As we cannot reaſon: about moral liberty, without 
uſing thoſe | ambiguous» words, it is proper to point 
out, as diſtinctly as poſſible, their proper and origi- 
nal meaning, in which they ought to be underſtood 
in treating of this ſubject, and to ſhew from what 
cauſes they have become ſo ambiguous in all lan- 
guages, as to darken and embarraſs our reaſonings 
upon it. a | N 2a, 
| 4 — thing that begins to exiſt, muſt have a cauſe 
of its exiſtence, which had power to give it exiſ- 
tence. Andevery thing that undergoes any change, 
muſt have ſome cauſe of that change. 

That neither exiſtence, nor any mode of exiſtence, 
can begin without an efficient cauſe, is a principle 
that appears very early in the mind of man; and it 
is ſo univerſal, and ſo firmly rooted in human nature, 
that the moſt determined ſcepticiſm cannot eradicate 

It is upon this principle that we ground the rati- 
onal belief of a deity. But that is not the only uſe 
to which we apply it. Every man's conduct is go- 
verned by it every day, and almoſt every hour of 
his life. And if it were poſſible for any man to root 
out this principle from his mind, he muſt give up 
every thing that is called common prudence, and be 
fit only to be confined as inſane. : 

From this principle it follows, That every thing 
which undergoes any change, muſt either be the 
efficient cauſe of that change in itſelf, or it mult be 
changed by ſome other being. I 5 

In the firſt caſe it is ſaid to have active power, and 
to act in producing that change. In the /econd caſe it 
is merely paſſive, or is acted = and the active pow- 
er is in that being only which produces the change. 

The name of à cauſe and of an agent, is properly 
given to that being only, which, by its active pow- 
er, produces ſome change in itſelf, or in ſome other 
being. The change, whether it be of thought, of 
will, or of motion, is the Hes. Active power there 

8 fore, 


as -*< 103 igTnga 1 C7 AHEnin n. 


fore, is" n ae which enables it to 


produce the effect. And the exertion of that active 
wer in producing the offeR, is calted us, agency, 
ciency. | 


muſt be in the cauſe; not only power, but the exer. 
tion of that power: For power chat! is not exerted 
produces no effect. 
All that is neceſſary to the'produdion of any effect 
i s power in an efficient cauſe to produce the effect, 
and the exertion of that power: For jt is a contra- 
diction to ſay, that the cauſe has power to produce 
che effect, and exerts that power, and yet the effect 
is not produced. The effect cannot be in his power 
unleſs all the means 1 to its ene be 1 in 
_ power: U 
It is no leſs a contrichchion to fay, that a cauſe has 
power to produce a certain effect, but that he cannot 
exert that power: For power which cannot be ex- 
; erted is no power, and is à contradiction in terms. 
Io prevent miſtake, it is proper to obſerve, That 
a being may have a power at one time which it has 
not at another. It may commonly have a power, 
which, at à particular time, it has not. Thus, a 
man may commonly have power to walk or to run; 
but he has not this power when aſleep, or when he 
is confined by ſuperior force. In common language, 
he may be faid to have a power which he cannot then 
exert. But this popular expreſſion means only that 
he commonly has this power, and will have it when 
the cauſe is removed which at preſent deprives him 
fit: For when we ſpeak ſtrictly and philofophically, 
it is a cntradiction to ſay that he has this power, at 
that toment when he is deprived of it. 
Theſes I think, are neceſſary conſequences from 
the principle firſt mentioned, That every change 
which happens in nature muſt have an efficient cauſc 
which had power ts produce *. n 50 
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| Another ripple which appears very early in the 
mind of wan, is, That we arg eſſicient cauſe in our 
deliberate and voluntary actien se 
We are conſcioub of making / an exertion, ſome- 
cimes with difficulty, in orden to produce; certain ef- 
fect. An exerüion made deliberately and volunta- 
rily, in order to produce ain-effe&; implies a cov 
tion that the effect is ĩmour power, Ne man can 
deliberately attempt what not believe to be 
in his power. The uuaguage of all mapkand, and 
their ordinary conduct in life, demenſtrate, that 
they have à conviction of ſome active poer inthem- 
ſelves to produce certain m inne in their-own and 
in other bodięs and to e an direct their own 
thoughts. This cn victim] vn ſa cathy: in life, 
that we have no Termembrance! & ia What 3 
we acquired it 145 essbi od: 10 1 51: 

That ſuch:a convidtion;ivins firſt the atoeflary reſult 
of our conſtitution, and that it can nityesrbe-enbirely 
obliterated, is; Ithinle at] A. ave ofthe 
mok zealous: defenders of! neoeſſity- e 
&. p. 498. Such are thefipftucnces t al 
“ mankind, without ꝗgiſtinctien, are, expoſtd, that 

* they:nec refeni actions (1 poo them 
«, ultimmely) firſt ob lune her und ethers ; 
andi it ãs a long tima beſoe they begin to gonſider 
themſelctes: and o &s: inſtrumentsiin che hand 
4 Of 2 ſuperior agent. om en,“¹S the allociatis 
« ons Which refer actions to khemiclves get. o co 
< firmetl, chat they ate entirely Okliterated; 
and therefunt the common age, and the com- 
mon feelings of mankind, ill b adopted. to the 
« firſts thedimited aodiiwpeatfect, on rate; errane 
70 ous viewiafs t Y gooft Oo 2d gyo Nod 


It is very doc he very: coreption. or 
3 of atlive per eſciomucu¹jẽs, is der 
rived ftemy 1 — pradyet ww 
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cauſe, or of active power, and con quently no con. 
viction of the neceſſity of a _— ©: en change 
which we obſerve in nature. 

It is certain that we can conceive no kind of active 
power but what is ſimilar or analogous to that which 
we attribute to ourſelves; that is, a power which is 
exerted by will and with underſtanding. Our no- 
tion, even of Almighty power, is derived from the 


notion of human power, by removing from the for. 


mer thoſe imperfections and bong to ich the 
latter is ſubjected. 52 5 
It may be difficult to exphin ow origin of our 


ee e and belief concerning efficient cauſes and 


active power. The common theory, that all our 
ideas are Ideas of ſenſation or reflection, and that all 
our belief is od po 2 of the agreement or the 
diſagreement of thoſe ideas, appears to be repugnant, 
both to the idea of an e cauſe, ade the be- 
lief of its neceſſitx.xA 

An attachment to chat theory has led ſome Philo- 
ſophers to deny that we have any conception of an 
efficient cauſe, or of active power, becauſe efficiency 
and active power are not ideas, either of ſenſation 
or reflection. They maintain, therefore, that a cauſe 
is only ſomething prior to the effect, and conſtantly 
conjoined with it. This is Mr. Huu's notion of 2 


cauſe, and ſeems to be adopted by Dr. PaigsTLEV, 


who ſays, . That a cauſe cannot be defined to be any 


2 thing, but ſuch previous circunzſtances as are conſtanti 


* followed by a certain ect, the conſtancy of the re- 
„ ſult. making us conclude, that thers- muſt be a 
% ſufficient reaſon, in the nature of the things, why it 
fhould be produced in thoſe circumſtances - . 

But theory js to ſtoop to fact, and nat fact to 
theory. Every man who. aderſtands the language 
knows, that neither priority, nor conſtant conjunc- 


tion, nor both taken together, imply efficiency. 
Every man, free from prejudice, a aſſent to 


what Cicero has ſaid : Hague non fic cauſa intelligi debet, 
IPs ts Ei . 
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ut quad cuique antecedat, id et cauſa, ſed quod cuique 

efficienter antecedit. Tk 

The very diſpute, whether we have the conception 
of an efficient cauſe, ſhows that we have. For though 
men may diſpute about things which have no exiſ- 
tence, they cannot diſpute about things of which 
they have no conception. #4 

What has been ſaid in this chapter is intended to 
ſhew, That the conception of cauſes, of action and 
of active power, in the ſtrict and proper ſenſe of 
theſe words, is found in the minds of all men very 
early, even in the dawn of their rational life. It 
is therefore probable, that, in all languages, the 

words by which theſe conceptions were expreſſed 
were at firſt diſtin and unambiguous, yet it is cer- 
tain, that, among the moſt enlightened nations, theſe 
words are applied to ſo many things of different 
natures, and uſed in ſo vague a, manner, that it is 
very difficult to reaſon about them diſtinctly . 
This phænomenon, at firſt view, ſeems very un- 
accountable. But a little reflection may n ns 
that it is a natural conſequence of the low and gra- 
dual progreſs of human knowledge. 
And ſince the ambiguity of theſe words has fo 
great influence upon our reaſoning. about moral li- 
berty, and furniſhes the traue objections againſt 
it, it is not foreign to our ſubje& to ſhew whence it 

ariſes. When We know the cauſes. that have produ- 
ced this ambiguity, we {hall be leſs in EAN 1 


ei 
miſled by it, and the proper and. ſtrict 8 of 
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| Cauſe 7 the nb of th Words. 
| tl 
N 4 
Warn we turn our 8 to external ob- Pp: 
jects, and begin to exerciſe our rational faculties be 
about them, we find, that there are ſome motions ly 
and chan nges in them, which we have power to pro- g1 
duce, and that they have —_— which muſt have in 
ſome other cauſe, Either the objects muſt have life Va 
and active power, as we have, or they muſt be 
moved or changed by ſomething that lias life and th 
Active power, as external objects are moved by us. flo 
Our firſt thoughts ſeem to be, That the objects me 
in which we perceive fuch motion have underſtand try 
ing and active power as we have. an 
_ © Savages, 225 the Abbe NI e herveer they at 
e motion which they cannot account for, there | 
| they ſuppoſe a n Kb of 
A men may be cotiſidered as favages in ie re- ſtr 
| Pes, until eh are capable of inſtruction, and of the 
e their facu ties in 4 more perfect manner than tail 
12 48 it wh 
Aan converſations of birds and beaſts in tim 
so pes Fables do not ſhock the belief of children. tha 
| ey have that probability in them which we require ma 
in an epic poem. Poets give us a great deal of plea- H 
ſure, by clothing every object with intellectual and leif 
moral attributes, in metaphor and in other figures anc 
May not the pleaſure which we take in this poetical wh 
language, ariſe, in part, from its correſpondence | acti 
wit Our earlieſt ſentiments? .* mp 
However this may be, the Abbe Raven obſer- opt 


vation is ſufficiently confirmed, both from fact, and 
; 4 — N #6 a 
ude 
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Rude nations do really believe ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, earth, ſea, and air, fountains and lakes, to have 
underſtanding and active power. To pay homage. 
to them and implore their your, is a kind of W 
try natural to ſavages. 

All languages carry in their ſtrudure the markaie 
their being formed when this belief prevailed. * The 
diſtinction of verbs and participles into active and 
paſſive, which is found in all languages, muſt have 
been originally intended to diſtinguiſſ what is realz 
ly active from what is merely paſſive; and, in all an- 
guages, we find active verbs applied to thoſe objects, 
in which, according to the Abbe Ra YNAL'$ obſers 
vation, ſavages ſuppoſe à ou. 

Thus we ſay the ſun riſes and ſets, and comes to 
the meridian, the moon changes, 'the ſea ehbs and 
flows, the winds blow. Languages were formed by 
men who believed theſe objects to have life and ac- 
tive power in themſelves. It uns therefore proper 
and natural to r ex their motions: and bones pot 
active verbs. 7 1 

There is no ſurer a of traci the Salmen 
of nations before they — records than by the 
ſtructure of their language, 'which, notwith 
the changes produced in- it by time; will always re- 
tain ſome ſignatures” of the thoughts of thoſe b 
whom it was invented. When we find the ſame ſen 
timents indicated in the ſtructure of all langu N 
thoſe ſentiments muſt have been common to the 
man ſpecies when languages were invented. 

When a few of ſuperior intellectual abllitics find 
leiſure for ſpeculation, they begi 
and ſoon diſcover, that of 3 
which, at firſt, they: believed tobe intelligent” and 
active, are really lifeleſs and paſſive.” This is u very: - 
Important diſcovery. It elevates the mind, eman- | 
cipates from many vulgar ſuperſtitions; and * 


to karthor diſcoveries of * any Ke, | 
| i ss Dallgge odo | 2 
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As philoſophy advances, life and activity in natu. 
ral objects retires, and leaves them dead and inactive. 
Inſtead of moving voluntarily, we find them to be 
moved neceſſarily; inſtead of acting we ſind them to 
be acted upon; and nature appears as one great ma. 
chine, where one wheel is turned by another, that 
by a third; and how far this neceſſary ſucceſſion may 
reach, the Philoſopher does not know. _. 

The weakneſs of human reaſon makes men prone, 
when they leave one extreme, to ruſh into the op- 
_ polite; and thus philoſophy, even in its infancy, 

may lead men from idolatry and polytheiſm into 
atheiſm, and from aſcribing active power to ins. 
nimate beings, to conclude all things to be carried 
on by neceluity. | py 
Whatever origin we aſcribe to the doctrines of 
atheiſm and of fatal neceſſity, it is certain, that both 
may be traced almoſt as far back as philoſophy ; and 
both appear to be the oppolites of the earlieſt ſen. 
timents of men. FER | 
It muſt have been by the obſervation and reaſon. 
ing of the ſpeculative few, that thoſe objects were 
diſcovered to be inanimate and inactive, to which 
the many aſcribed life and activity. But while the 
ferw are convinced of this, they muſt ſpeak the lan. 
' guage of the many in order to be underſtood. 80 
oh — that when the Ptolemaic ſyſtem of aſtrono- 
my, which agrees with vulgar prejudice and with 
vulgar language, has been univerſally rejected by 
Philoſophers, they continue to uſe the phraſeology 
that is grounded upon it, not only in ſpeaking to 
the vulgar, but in ſpeaking to one another. They 
ſay, The ſun riſes and ſets, and moves annual) 
through all the ſigns of the zodiac, while they be. 
lieve that he never leaves his place. - 
In like manner, thoſe active verbs and participles, 
which were applied to the inanimate objects of na. 
ture, when they were believed to be really active, 
continue to be applied to them after they are diſco- 
vered to be paſſive. | | 1 
ee 
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The forms of language, once eſtabliſhed by cuſ- 


which they were originally founded. While the 
ſounds remain, their fignification is gradually enlarg- 
ed or altered. This is ſometimes found, even in 
thoſe ſciences in which the ſignification of words is 
the moſt accurate and preciſe. Thus, in arithmetic, 
the word number, among the ancients, always ſigni- 
fied ſo many units, and it would have been abſard 
to apply it either to unity or to any part of an unit; 
but now we call unity, or any part of unity, a num- 
ber. With them, multiplication always increaſed a 
number, and diviſion diminiſhed it; but we ſpeak 
of multiplying by a fraction, which diminiſhes, and 
of dividing by a fraction, which increaſes the num- 
ber. We ſpeak of dividing or multiplying by unity, 
which neither diminiſhes nor increaſes. a number. 
Theſe forms of expreſſion, in the ancient language, 
would have been abſurd. PERF 

By ſuch: changes, in the meaning of words, the lan- 
guage. of every civilized nation reſembles old furni- 
ture new. modelled, in which many things are put to 
uſes for Which they were not originally intended, 
and for which they were not perfectly fittet. 
This is one great cauſe of the imperfection of 


So language, and it appears very remarkably. in thoſe 
10- verbs and participles which are active in their form, 
ith but are frequently uſed ſo as to have nothing active 
by in their ſignification. - + 6d | 

87 Hence we are authoriſed by cuſtom to aſcribe ac- 


tion and active power to things which we believe 


zy to be paſſive. The proper and original ſignification 
ly of every word, which at firſt ſignified action and 


ing which cuſtom has affixed; to it. 


tom, are not ſo eaſily changed as the notions on 
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ſoon as they begin to reaſon, appears by the diftine 
tion between active and paſſive verbs, which is ori. 
— in all languages, though, from the cauſes that 
ave been mentioned, they come to be confounded 
N the progreſs of human improvement. 
Another way in which philoſophy has contributed 
cry much to the ambiguity of the words under 
dur confideration, deſerves to be mentioned. 
The firſt ſtep into natural philoſophy, and what 
hath commonly been confidered as its ultimate end, 
is the inveſtigation of the cauſes of the phænomeni 
of nature; that is, the cauſes of thoſe appearances 
in nature which are not the effects of human po- 
er. Felix qui potuit rerum cogagſcere cauſas, 1s the ſen. 
timent of every mind an has a on. 80. 8 
don. " 
The knowledge of the exiſes;o6!thingi e 
40 leß the enlargement of human power than the 
gratification of human curioſity; and therefore, 
zmong the enlightened part of mankind, tiis know. 
ledge has been Surfuce in all ee er- avidity 


proportioned v4 its importance. 1 


In nothing does the difference between /the intel 


lectual powers of man and thoſe of brutes appear 
more conſpicuous than in this. For in them we per. 


ceive no deſire to inveſtigate” the cauſes of things, 


nor indeed ee that t have the proper notion 
of a cauſe. CG! 28 OP Df h pοe 


There is n, however, to appeokiens} that, in 
this inveſtigation, men have wandered much in the 
dark, and that their ſueceſs has, by no ovens; been 


al to their deſire and expectation. 
dre eaſily diſrover an eſtabliſhed order wad con- 


nection ola —— — of nature. We learn, in 
| be þ caſes, from what has happened, toknow what 


The diſcoveries of this kind, made by 


common Ohler vation; are many, and are the foun- 
dation of common prudence in the conduct of lite. 


Philoſophers, bY more accurate obſervation and ex-. 


perument, 
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periment, have made many more; by which arts are 
improved, and human power, as well 'as human 
knowledge, is enlarged. an, he: 
But, as to the real cauſes of the phænomena of 
nature, how little do we know! All our knowledge 
of things external, muſt be grounded upon the in- 
formations of our ſenſes ; but cauſation and active 
power are not objects of ſenſe; nor is that always the 
cauſe of a phenomenon which is prior to it, and 
conſtantly conjoined with it; otherwiſe night would 
be the cauſe of day, and day the cauſe of the fol- 
lowing night. OG N * 
It is to this day problematical, whether all the 
phænomena of the material ſyſtem be produced by 
the immediate operation of the Firſt Cauſe, accord- 
ing to the laws which his wiſdom determined, or 
whether ſubordinate cauſes are employed by him in 
the operations of nature; and if they be, what their 
nature, and their different offices are ? And whether, 
in all caſes, they act by commiſſion, or, in ſome; 
according to their diſcretion ? 2 
When we are ſo much in the dark with regard 
to the real cauſes of the phænomena of nature, and 
have a ſtrong deſire to know them, it is not ſtrange, 
that ingenious men ſhould form numberleſs conjec- 
tures and theories, by which the ſoul, hungering 
for knowledge, is fed with chaff inſtead of wheat. 
In a very ancient ſyſtem, love and ſtrife were 
made the cauſes of things. In the Pythagorean and 
Platonic ſyſtem, matter, ideas and an intelligent 
mind. By ArtsroTLE, matter, form and privati- 
on. Dzs Carres thought that matter and a certain 
quantity of motion given at firſt by the Almighty, 
are ſufficient to account for all the phænomena of the 
natural world. Lz1BnrTz, that the univerſe is made 
up of monades, active and percipient, which, by 
their active power received at firſt, produce all the 
changes they undergo. © © 2 
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While men thus wandered in the dark in ſearch 
of cauſes, unwilling to confeſs their diſappointment, 
they vainly conceived every thing they ſtumbled uy. 
on to be a- cauſe, and the proper notion of a cauſe 
is loit, by giving the name to numberleſs thing 
which neither are nor can be cauſes, _ 

This confuſion of various things under the name 
of cauſes, is the more eaſily tolerated, becauſe hoy. 
ever hurtful it may be to ſound philoſophy, it ha 
little influence upon the concerns of life. A con. 
ſtant antecedent, or concomitant of the phænome. 
non whoſe cauſe is ſought, may anſwer the purpoſe 
of the enquirer, as well as if the real cauſe were 
known. Thus a ſailor deſires to know the cauſe of 
the tides, that he may know when to expect high 
water: He is told that it is high water when * 
moon is ſo many hours paſt the meridian: And now 
he thinks he knows the cauſe of the tides. What 
he takes for the cauſe anſwers his purpoſe, and his 
miſtake does him no harm. | 

Thoſe philoſophers ſeem to have had the juſteſt 
views of nature, as well as of the weakneſs of hu. 
man underſtanding, who, giving up the pretence of 
diſcovering. the cauſes of the operations of nature, 
have applied themſelves to diſcover, by obſervation 
and experiment, the rules, or laws of nature accord. 
ing to which the phænomena of nature are produced, 

In compliance with cuſtom, or perhaps, to grati- 
the avidity of knowing the cauſes of things, we 
call the laws of nature cauſes and active powers. 50 
we ſpeak of the powers of gravitation, of magne- 
tiſm, of electricity. 

We call them cauſes of many of the phznomena 
of nature; and ſuch they are eſteemed by the igno- 
rant, and by the half learned. thi 

But thoſe of juſter diſcernment ſee, that laws of 
nature are not agents. They are not endowed with 
active power, and therefore cannot be cauſes in the 
proper ſenſe. They are only the rules according to is! 
which the unknown caule acts. I 

| Thus 


2 
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Thus it appears, that our natural defire to know 
the cauſes of the phænomena of nature, our inabili- 
ty to diſcover them, and the vain theories of Phi- 
loſophers employed in this ſearch, have made the 
word cauſe, and the related words, ſo ambiguous, 
and to ſignify ſo many things of different natures, 
that they have in a manner loſt their proper and ori- 
ginal meaning, and yet we have no other words to 
expreſs it. 4 

Every thing joined with the effect, and prior to 
it, is called its cauſe. An inſtrument, an occaſion, 
2 reaſon, a motive, an end, are called cauſes. And 
the related words ect, agent, power, are extended 
in the ſame vague manner. | 

Were it not that the terms cauſe and agent have 
loſt 0 ir proper meaning, in the crowd of meanings 
that Have been given them, we ſhould immediately 
perceive a contradiction in the terms neceſary cauſe 
and neceſſary agent. And although the looſe mean- 
ing of thoſe words is authoriſed by cuſtom, the ar- 
biter of language, and therefore cannot be cenſured, 
perhaps cannot always be-avoided, yet we ought to 
be upon our guard, that we be not milled by it to 
conceive things to be the ſame which are eſſentially 
different. | 
To ſay that man is a free agent, is no more than 
to ſay, that in ſome inſtances he is truly an agent, 
and a cauſe, and is not merely acted upon as a paſſive 
inſtrument. On the contrary, to ſay that he acts 
from neceſſity, is to ſay that he does not act at all, 
that he is no agent, and that, for any thing we 
know, there is only one agent in the univerſe, who 
2 every thing that is done, whether it be good 
or ill. 
If this neceſſity be attributed even to the Deity, 
the conſequence muſt be, that there neither is, nor 
can be, a cauſe at all; that nothing acts, but every 
thing is acted upon; nothing moves but every thing 
1s moved ; all is paſſion — action; all inſtru- 
ment 
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ment without an agent; and that every thing t 
zs, or was, or ſhall be, has that — — — 

its ſeaſon, which we commonly conſider as the pre, 
rozative of the Firſt Cauſe. # & 
Ihis I take to be the genuine, and the moſt tenz, 
ble ſyſtem of neceſſity. It was the ſyſtem of Sp1xos,, 
though he was not the firſt that advanced it; for it 
is very ancient. And if this ſyſtem be true, our 
reaſoning to prove the exiſtence of a firſt cauſe of 
every thing that begins to exiſt, muſt be given uy 
as fallacious. N 
If it be evident to the human underſtanding, as 
take it to be, That what begins to exiſt muſt have an 
efficient cauſe, which had power to give or not to 
give it exiſtence; and if it be true, that effects well 
and wiſely fitted for the beſt purpoſes, demorytrate 
intelligence, wiſdom, and goodneſs, in the efiicient 
cauſe; as well as power, the proof of a Deity from 
theſe principles is very eaſy and obvious to all men 
that can reaſon. | 3 
I, on the other hand, our belief that every thing 
that begins to exiſt has a cauſe, be got only by ex. 
perience; and if, as Mr. Hun maintains, the only 
notion of a cauſe be ſomething prior to the effect, 
which experience has ſhewn to be conſtantly con. 
joined with ſuch an effect, I ſee not how, from theſe 
principles, it is poſſible to prove the exiſtence of ay 
intelligent cauſe of the univerſe. | 

Mr. Humz ſeems to me to reaſon juſtly from his 
definition of a cauſe, when, in the perſon of an 
Epicurean, he maintains, that with regard to a cauſe 
of the univerſe, we can conclude nothing; becaulc 

it is a ſingular effect. We have no experience that 
ſuch effects are always conjoined with ſuch a cauſe. 
Nay, the cauſe which we aſſign to this effect, is 2 
cauſe which no man hath ſeen, nor can ſee, aud 
therefore experience cannot inform us that it 
has ever been conjoined with any effect. He 


ſeems to me to reaſon juſtly from his definition 1 5 
13 | - ' - cauſe, 
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cauſe, when he maintains, that any thing may be the 
cauſe of any thing; ſince priority and conſtant con- 
junction is all that can be conceived in the notion 
of a cauſm. 05 | | 

Another zealous defender of the doctrine of ne- 
ceſlity ſays, that ! A cauſe cannot be defined to be 
any thing but ſuch previous circumſtances as are con- 
% Rantly followed by a certain effect, the conſtancy of the 
« reſult making us conclude, that there muſt be a 
« ſufficient reaſon, in the nature of things, why it 
* ſhould be produced in thoſe circumſtances,” 

This ſeems to me to be Mr. Huuz's“ definition of 
a.cauſe in other words, and neither more nor leſs; 
but I am far from thinking that the Author of it 
will admit the conſequences which Mr. Hume draws 
_ it, however neceſſary they may appear to 

* peel * 8 
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Of the Influence of Matives. 


Thr modern advocates for the doctrine of ne- 
ceſlity lay the ſtreſs of their cauſe upon the influence 
of motives, ROOTS 

Every deliberate action, they ſay, muſt have a 
* motive. When there is no motive on the other 
* fide, this motive muſt determine the agent: 
* When there are contrary motives, the ſtrongeſt 
* muſt prevail: We reaſon from men's motives to 
their actions, as we do from other cauſes to their 
effects: If man be a free agent, and be not go- 
* verned by motives, all his actions muſt be mere 
* caprice, rewards and puniſhments can have no 
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< effect, and ſuch a en muſt be abſalutely Ungo- 


6 vernable, 2 

In order 1 to underfiend diſtindlly, in 
what ſenſe we aſcribe moral liberty to man, It is ne- 
ceſſary to underſtand. what influence we allow to 
motives. - To prevent miſunderſtanding, which has 
been very common upon this Poiut, J offer the fol. 
lowing obſervations: * + 

1. L grant that all ration beings are influenced, 
and ought to be influenced by motives. But the in. 
fluence of motives is of a very different nature from 
that of efficient cauſes. They are neither cauſes nor 
agents. They ſuppoſe an efficient cauſe, and can do 
nothing without it. We cannot, without abſurdi. 
ty, fuppoſe a motive, either to act, or to be acted 
upon ; uit is equally incapable of Aion and of paſi- 
on; becauſe it is not a that exiſts, but a thing 

that is conceived ; it 1s —— the ſchoolmen called 
an ens rationis, Motives, therefore, may influence to 
action, but they do not act. They may be compar- 
ed to advice, or exhortation, which leaves a man 
ſtill at liberty. For in vain 1s advice given when 
there is not a pôwer either to do, or to forbear 
what it recommends. In like manner, motives ſup- 
pole liberty in the agent, otherwiſe Fay have no in- 
fluence at all. 

Hil is a law of. nature, 3 Een to matter, * 


44 


Ahe law of nature — — matter, is 3 
upon this principle: Ihat matter is an inert, inac- 
tive ſubſtance, which does not act, but is acted up- 
on; and the law of neceſſity muſt be grounded up- 
en the ſuppoſition, That ag intelligent being — 

ine ? 
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inert, inzQayedubliance, which does not act, but is 
acted upon. | 
2. Rational be c in proportion a8 they are i 
and good, will according to the beſt motives; 
and every rational being, w does otherwiſe, abuſcs 
his liberty. The moſt perfect being, in every thing 
where there is a right and à wrong, à better and 2 
worſe, always infallibly acts according to the beſt 
motives. This indeed is little elſe than an identical 
propoſition: For jt is a contradiction. to ſay, That a 
ertect being does what is wrong or unreaſonable, 
But to ſay, that he does not act freely, becauſe he 
always does What is beſt, is to ſay, That the proper 
uſe of liberty deſtroys übertr. and that — oon. 
ſiſts only in its Ace. 15 


- - * * 


do every —.— a power which cannot be reliſted, 
he exerts that power only in doing what 1 is wiſeſt 
and beſt. To he ſubject to neceſſity is to have no 
power at all; for power and dera are oppoſites. 
We grant, therefore, that motives have influence, 
kmilar to that of advice or perſuaſion ; but this in- 
fluence is perfectly conſiſtent with Sr and in- 
deed ſuppoſes liberty. 

3. Whether every deliberate adtien muſt have 2 
motive, depends on the meaning we put upon the 
word deliberate. If, by a deliberate action, we mean 
an action wherein motives are weigked, which ſeems 
to be the original meaning of the word, ſurely there 
muſt be motives, and contrary motives, other iſe 
they could not be weighed. But if a deliberate ac- 
tion means only, as it commonly does, an action 
done by a cool and calm determination of the mind, 
with forethought and will, I believe there are innu- 


merable ſuch actions done without a motive. 
F This 
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This muſt be appealed to every man's conſciouſ. 
neſs. I do many trifling actions every day, in which, 
upon the moſt careful reflection, 1 am conſcious of 
no motive; and to ſay that I may be influenced by 
a motive of which I am not conſcious, is, in the 
firſt place, an arbitrary ſuppoſition without any evi. 
dence, and then, it is to fay, that I may be convinced 
buy an argument which never entered into my 

thought. 

Caſes frequently occur, in which an end, that is 
of ſome importance, may be anſwered equally well 
by any one of ſeveral different means. In ſuch cafes, 
2 man who intends the end finds not the leaſt diffi. 
culty in taking one of theſe means, though he be 
firmly perſuaded, that it has no title to be preferred 
to any of the others. 

Io fay that this is a caſe that cannot happen, is to 
contradict the experience of mankind; for ſurely a 
man who has occaſion to lay out a ſnilling, or a 

inea, may have two hundred that are of equal 
value, both to the giver and to the receiver, any one 
of which will anſwer his purpoſe equally well. To 
ſay, that, if fuch a cafe ſhould happen, the man 
could not execute his purpoſe, is ſtill more ridiculous, 
though it have the authority of ſome of the ſchool- 
men, who determined, that the aſs, between two 
equal bundles of hay, would ſtand ſtill till it died of 
0 mmm menen 
If a man could not act without a motive, he would 
have no power at all; for motives are not in our 
power; and he that has not power over a neceſſary 
mean, has not power over the end. 


That an action, done without any motive, can 


neither have merit nor demerit, is much inſiſted on 
by the writers for neceſſity, and triumphantly, as if 
it were the very hinge of the controverſy. I grant 
it to be à ſelf-evident propoſition, and I know no 
author that ever denied it. W 
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How inſignificant ſoever, in moral eſtimation, the 
actions may be which are done without any motive, 
they are.of moment in the queſtion concerning mo- 
ral liberty. For, if there ever was any action of 
this kind, motives are not the ſole cauſes of human 
actions, And if we have the power of acting with- 
out a motive, that power, joined to a weaker mo- 
tive, may counterbalance a ſtronger. 

4. It can never be proved, That when there is a 
motive on one fide only, that motive muſt deter- 
mine the action. | | I 

According to the laws of reaſoning, the proof is 
incumbent on thoſe who hold the affirmative; and I 
have never ſeen a ſhadow of argument. which does 
not take for granted the thing in queſtion, to wit, 
that motives are the ſole cauſes of actions. 
Is there no ſuch thing as wilfulnels, caprice or 
obſtinacy, among mankind? It there be not, it is 
wonderful that they ſhould have names 1n all lan- 
guages. If there be ſuch things, a ſingle motive, or 
even many motives, may be reliſted. 

5. When it is ſaid, that of contrary motives the 
ſtrongeſt always prevails, this can neither be affirm- 
ed nor denied with underſtanding, until we know 
diſtinctly what is meant by the ſtrongeſt motive. 

I do not find, that thoſe who have advanced this 
as a ſelf-evident axiom, have ever attempted to ex- 
pe what they mean by the ſtrongeſt motive, or 

ve given any rule by which we may judge which 
of two motives is the ſtrongeſt.  - : 
How ſhall we know whether the ſtrongeſt motive 
always prevails, if we know not which is ſtrongeſt ? 
There muſt be ſome teſt by which their ſtrength is to 
be tried, ſome balance in which they may be weigh- 
ed, otherwiſe, to ſay that the ſtrongeſt motive al- 
ways prevails, is to ſpeak without any meaning. We 
muſt therefore ſearch for this teſt or balance, ſince 
they who have laid ſo much ſtreſs upon this axiom, 


have left us wholly in the dark as to its meaning. I 
T4 ; grant, 
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grant, that when the contrary motives are of the 
ſame kind, and differ only in quantity, it may be 
eaſy to ſay which is the ſtrongeſt. Thus a bribe of 
a thouſand pounds is a ſtronger motive than a bribe 
of a hundred pounds. But when the motives are 
of different kinds, as, money and fame, duty and 
worldly intereſt, health and ſtrength, riches and 
honour, by what rule ſhall we judge which is the 
ſtrongeſt motive? EQ ac HIVE 

Either we ' meaſure the ſtrength of -motives, 
merely by their prevalence, or by ſome other ſtand- 
ard diſtin& from their prevalence. {5301 

If we meaſure their ſtrength merely by their pre. 
valence, and by the ſtrongeſt motive that-prevaals, 
it will be true indeed that the ſtrongeſt motive pre- 
vails; but the [propoſition will be identical, and 
Mean no more than that the ſtrongeſt motive is the 
ſtrongeſt motive. From this ſurely no concluſion 
can be drawn. WOT E377 

If it ſhould: be ſaid, That by the ſtrength of 2 
motive 1s not meant its prevalence, but the cauſe of 
its prevalence; that we meaſure the cauſe by the ef. 
fect, and from the ſuperiority of the effect conclude 
the ſuperiority of the cauſe, as we conclude that to 
be the heavieſt weight which bears down the ſcale: 
I anſwer, That, according to this explication of the 
_ axiom, it takes for granted that motives are the 
cauſes, and the fole cauſes of actions. Nothing is 
left to the agent, but to be ated upon by the mo- 
tives, as the balance is by the weights. The axiom 
ſuppoſes, that the agent does not act, but is acted 
upon; and, from this ſuppoſition, it is concluded 
that he does not act. This is to reaſon in a circle, 
or rather it is not reaſoning but begging the quel- 
ern in | We 
Contrary motives may very properly be compared 
to advocates pleading the oppoſite ſides of a cauſe at 
the bar. It would be very weak reaſoning to fay, 
that ſuch an advocate is the moſt powerful 3 
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becauſe ſentence was given on his ſide. The fen- 
tence is in the power of the judge, not of the ad- 
vocate. It is equally weak reaſoning, in proof of 
neceſſity, to ſay, fuch a motive prevailed; therefore 
it is the ſtrongeſt; ſince the defenders of liberty 
maintain that the determination was made by the 
man, and not by the motive. 

We are therefore brought to this iſſue, that un- 
leſs ſome meaſure of the ſtrength of motives can be 
found diſtinct from their prevalence, it cannot be 
determined, whether the ſtrongeſt motive always 
prevails or not. If ſuch a meaſure can be found and 
applied, we may be able to judge of the truth of 
this maxim, but not other wife. 

Every thing that can be called a motive, is ad- 
dreſſed either to the animal or to the rational part of 
our nature. Motives of the former kind are com- 
mon to us with the brutes; thoſe of the latter are 
peculiar to rational beings.” We ſhall beg leave, for 
diſtinction's ſake, to call the former, animal motives, 
and the latter, rational. 

Hunger is a motive in a dog to eat; fo is it in a 
man. According to the ſtrength of the appetite, it 
gives a ſtronger or a weaker impulſe to eat. And 
the ſame thing may be ſaid of every other appetite 

and paſſion. Such animal motives give an impulſe 

to the agent, to which he yields with eaſe; and, if 
the impulſe be ſtrong, it cannot be reſiſted without 

an effort which requires a greater or a leſs degree of 
ſelf command. Such motives. are not addrefied to 

the rational powers. Their influence is immediate- 

ly upon the will. We feel their influence, and judge 

of their ſtrength, by the conſcious: effort which is 

neceſſary to reſiſt them. 

When a man is acted upon by contrary motives * 
this kind, he finds it eaſy to yield to the ſtrongeſt, 
They are like two forces puſhing him in contrary 
directions. To yield to the ſtrongeſt, he needs only 
to be paſſive. | By exerting his own _ 1 

| | 3 
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reſiſt; but this requires an effort of which he 
is conſcious. The ſtrength of motives of this 
kind is perceived, not by our judgment, but 
by our feeling; and that is the ſtrongeſt of contrary 
motives, to which he can yield with eaſe, or which 
it requires an effort of ſelf-command to reſiſt ; and 
this we may call the animal tet of the ſtrength of 
motives. 

If it be aſked, whether, in motives of this kind, 
the ſtrongeſt always prevails? I would anſwer, That 
in brute- animals I believe it does. They do not ap. 
| pear to have any ſelf-command; an appetite or paſſion 
in them is overcome only by a ſtronger contrary one. 
On this account, they are not accountable for their 
actions, nor can they be the ſubjects of law. 
But in men who are able to exerciſe their rational 
powers, and have any degree of ſelf- command, the 
ſtrongeſt animal motive does not always prevail. 
The fleſh does not always prevail againſt the ſpirit, 
though too often it does. And if men were neceſſa. 
rily determined by the ſtrongeſt animal motive, they 
could no more be accountable, or capable of being 
governed by law, than brutes are. 

Let us next conſider rational motives, to which 
the game of motive is more commonly and more pro- 
perly given. Their influence is upon the judgment, 
by convincing us that ſuch an action ought to be 
done; that it is our duty, or conducive to our real 
dug or to ſome end which we have determined to 
urine. 3 | 
M They do not give a blind impulſe to the will as 
animal motives do. They convince, but they do 
not impel, unleſs, as may often happen, they excite 
ſome paſſion of hope, or fear, or deſire. Such paſ- 
ſions may be excited by conviction, and may ope- 
rate in its aid as other animal motives do. But there 
may be conviction without paſſion ; and the con- 
viction of what we ought to do, in order to ſome 
end which we have judged fit to be purſued, is what 
I call a rational motive, 5 M 
Brutes, 
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Brutes, I think, cannot be influenced by ſuch mo- 
tives. They have not the conception of ought and 
ouzht not. Children acquire theſe conceptions as 
their rational powers advance; and they are found 
in all of ripe age, who have the human faculties. 

If there be any competition between rational mo- 
tives, it is evident, that the ſtrongeſt, in the eye of 
reaſon, is that which it is moſt our duty and our 
real happineſs to follow. Our duty and our real 
happineſs are ends which are inſeparable ; and they 
are the ends which every man, endowed with reaſon, 
is conſcious he ought to purſue in preference to all 
others. This we may call the rational tet of the 
ſtrength of motives. A motive which is the ſtrongeſt, 
according to the animal teſt, may be, and very often 
is the weakeſt according to the rational. "> 
The grand and the important competition of con- 
trary motives. is between the animal, on the one 
hand, and the rational on the other. This is the 
conflict between the fleſh and the ſpirit, upon the 
event of which the character of men depends. 
if it be aſked, which of theſe is the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tive? The anſwer is, That the firſt is commonly 
ſtrongeſt, when they are tried by the animal teſt. If 
it were not ſo, human life would be no ſtate of trial. 
It would not be a warfare, nor would virtue require 
any effort or ſelf. command. No man would have 
any temptation to do wrong. But, when we try the 
contrary motives by the rational teſt, it is evident, 
that the rational motive is alwahs the ſtrongeſt. 

And now, I think, it appears, that the ſtrongeſt 
motive, according to either of the teſts I have men- 
tioned, does not always prevail. 7 

In every wiſe and virtuous action, the motive that 
prevails is the ſtrongeſt according to the rational teſt, 
but commonly the weakeſt according to the animal. 
In every fooliſh, and in every vicious action, the 
motive that prevails is commonly the ſtrongeſt ac- 
cording to the animal teſt, but always the weakeſt 
according to the rational. 2 

. * t 
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6. It is true, that we reaſon from men's motive; 
to their actions, and, in many caſes, with great pry. 
bability, but never with abſolute certainty. And to 
infer from this, that men are neceſſarily determined 
by motives, is very weak reaſoning. 
For let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that men have 
moral liberty, I would afk, what uſe may they be 
expected to make of this liberty? It may ſurely be 
expected, that, of the various actions within the 
ſphere of ther power, they will chuſe what pleaſc; 
them moſt for the preſent, or what appears to be moſt 
for their real, though diſtant good. When there i; 
a competition between theſe motives, the foolith will 
prefer preſent gratification ; the wife the greater and 
more diſtant good. | 

Now, is not this the very way in which we ſce 
men act? Is it not from the preſumption that they 
act in this way, that we reaſon from their motives 
to their actions? Surely it is. Is it not weak reaſon- 
ing, therefore, to argue, that men have not liberty, 
becauſe they act in that very way in which they would 
act if they had liberty? It would ſurely be more like 
reaſoning to draw the contrary concluſion from the 
ſame premiſes. 

7. Nor is it better reaſoning to conclude, that, if 
men are not neceſſarily determined by motives, all 

their actions muſt be capricious. 
Io reſiſt the ſtrongeſt animal motives when duty 
requires, is fo far from being capricious, that it 1s, 
in the higheſt degree, wiſe and virtuous. And we 

hope this is often done by good men. 
Io act againſt rational motives, muſt always be 
fooliſh, vicious,, or capricious. And, it cannot be 
denied, that there are too many ſuch actions done. 
But is it reaſonable to conclude, that becauſe liberty 
may be abuſed by the fooliſh and the vicious, there- 
fore it can never be put to its proper uſe, which is to 
act wiſely and virtuouſly? ? "A 
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g. It is equally unreaſonable to conclude, That if 
men are not neceſſarily determined by motives, re- 
wards and puniſhments would have no effect. With 
wiſe men they will have their due effect; but not 
always with the fooliſh and the vicious. 

Let us conſider what effect rewards and puniſh- 
ments do really, and in fact, produce, and what may 
be inferred from that effect, upon each of the oppo- 
ſite ſyſtems of liberty and of neceſſity. | 

I take it for granted that, in. fact, the beſt and 
wiſeſt laws, both human and divine, are often tranſ- 
greſſed, notwithſtanding the rewards and puniſh- 
ments that are annexed to them. If any man ſhould 
deny this fact, I know not how to reaſon with 
him. | 
From this fact, it may be inferred with certainty, 
upon the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, That, in every in- 
ſtance of tranſgreſſion, the motive of reward or pu- 
niſhment was not of ſufficient ſtrength to produce 
obedience to the law. This implies a fault in the 
lawgiver ; but there can be no fault in the tranſgreſ- 
ſor, who acts mechanically by the force of motives. 
We might as well impute a fault to the balance, when 
it does not raiſe a weight of two pounds by the force 
of one pound. | | | 
Upon the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, there can be 
neither reward nor puniſhment, in the proper ſenſe, 
as thoſe words imply good and ill deſert. Reward 
and puniſhment are only tools employed to produce 
a mechanical effect. When the effect is not produced, 
the tool muſt be unfit or wrong applied. © 
Upon the ſuppoſition of liberty, rewards and pu- 
niſhments will have a proper effect upon the wife and 
the good; but not ſo upon the fooliſh and the vici- 
ous, when oppoſed by their animal paſſions or bad 
habits ; and this is juſt what we ſee to be the fact. 
Upon this ſuppoſition the tranſgreſſion of the law 
implies no defect in the law, no fault in the lawgiver; 
the fault is ſolely in the tranſgreſſor. And it is 1 
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this ſuppoſition only, that there can be either rewar 
or puniſhment, in the proper ſenſe of the word, 
becauſe it is only on this ſuppoſition, that there can 
be good or ill deſert. 
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Liberty conſiſtent with Government. 


WHEN it is faid that liberty would make us 1b. 


ſolutely ungovernable by Gop or man; to under. 
ſtand the ſtrength of this concluſion, it is neceſſary 


na 
to know diſtinctly what is meant by government. th 
There are two kinds of government, very different m 
in their nature. The one we may, for diſtinction'; 
fake, call mechanical government, the other moral. ni 
The firſt is the government of beings which have no m: 
active power, but are merely paſſive and acted upon; all 
the ſecond, of intelligent and active beings. ar 
An inſtance of mechanical government may be that th 
of a maſter or commander of a ſhip at ſea. Suppo- pr 
ſing her ſkilfully built, and furniſhed with every thing of 
proper for the deſtined voyage, to govern. her pro- ap 
perly for this purpoſe requires much art and atten- m 
tion: And, as every art has its rules, or laws, ſo by 
has this. But by whom are thoſe laws to be obeyed, 
or thoſe rules obſerved ? not by the ſhip, ſurely, tor dc 
ſhe is an inactive being, but by the governor. A an 
failor may ſay that ſhe does not obey the rudder; in 
and he has a diſtinct meaning when he ſays ſo, and in 
is perfectly underſtood. But he means not obedience ca 
in the proper, but in a metaphorical ſenſe : For, in Pc 
the proper ſenſe, the ſhip can no more obey the rud. be 


der, than ſhe can give a command. Every mores 
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both of the ſhip and rudder, is exaQly proportioned 
to the force impreſſed, and in the direction of that 
force. The ſhip never diſobeys the laws of motion, 
even in the metaphorical ſenſe; and they are the 
only laws ſhe can be ſubject to. | 

The ſailor, perhaps, curſes her for not obeying the 
rudder ; but this is not the voice of reaſon, but of 
paſſion, like that of the loſing gameſter, when he 
curſes the dice. The ſhip is as innocent as the 
dice. | | 
Whatever may happen during the voyage, what- 
ever may be its laue. the ſhip, 1 the eye cf reaſon, 
is neither an object of approbation nor of blame; 
becauſe ſhe does not act, but is acted upon. If the 
material, in any part, be faulty; Who put it to that 
uſe? If the form; Who made it? If the rules of 
navigation were not obſerved; Who tranſgreſſed 
them? If a ſtorm occaſioned any diſaſter, it was no 
more in the power of the ſhip than of the maſter. 

Another inſtance to illuſtrate the nature of mecha- 
nical government may be, That of the man who 
makes and exhibits a puppet-ſhow. The puppets, in 
all their diverting geſticulations, do not move, but 
are moved by an impulſe ſecretly conveyed, which 
they cannot reſiſt. If they do not play their parts 
properly, the fault is only in the maker or manager 
of the machinery. Too much or too little force was 
applied, or it was wrong directed. No reaſonable 
man imputes either praiſe or blame to the puppets, 
but ſolely to their maker or their governor. 

If we ſuppoſe for a moment, the puppets to be en- 
dowed with ” underſtanding and will but without 
any degree of active power, this will make no change 
in the nature of their government: For underſtand- 
ing and will, without fome degree of act ive power, 
can produce no effect. They might, upon this ſup- 
poſition, be called intelligent machines; but they would 
be machines ſtill as much ſubject to the laws of mo- 
tion as inanimate matter, and therefore incapable of 
any other than mechanical government. 1 
| et 
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Let us next conſider the nature of moral govery, 
ment. This is the government of perſons wha have 
reaſon and active power, and have laws preſcriheq 
to them for their conduct, by a legiſlator. Their 
obedience is obedience in the proper ſenſe; it mu 
therefore be their own act and deed, and conſequent. 
ly they muſt have power to obey or to diſobey. Ty 
preſcribe laws to them which they have not power to 
obey, or to require a ſerxvice beyond their power, 
would be tyranny and* injuſtice in the highet| 
. 1 "EY 
When the laws are equitable, and preſcribed by 
juſt authority, they produce moral obligation, in 
thoſe that are ſubject to them, .and diſobedlencci a 
crime deſerving puniſhment. But if the :obedience 
be impoſſible ; if the tranſgreſſion be neceſlary; it 
is ſelf. evident, that there can be no moral obligation 
to what is impoſſible, that there can be no crime in 
yielding to neceſſity, and that there can be no juſtice 
in puniſhing a perſon for what it was not in his 
power to avoid. There are firſt principles in morals, 
and, to every unprejudiced mind, as ſelf-evident as 
the axioms of mathematics. The whole ſcience of 
morals muſt ſtand or fall with them. 
Having thus explained the nature both, of mecha. 
nical and of moral government; the. only kinds of 
2247 Jam able to, conceive, it is eaſy to ſet 


how far liberty or neceſſity agrees with either. 


On the one hand, I acknowledge that neceſſity 
agrees perfectly with mechanical government, This 
kind of government is moſt perfect when the gover- 
nor is the ſole agent; every thing done is the doing 
of the governor only. The praiſe of every thing 
well done is his ſolely; and his is the blame if there 


be any thing ill done, becauſe he is the ſole agent. 


It is true that, in common language, praiſe or 
diſpraiſe is often metaphorically given to the work ; 


Every wor 
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an underſtands this perfectly, ohne 
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takes to himſelf very juſtly the praiſe or diſpraiſe of 
his own work. . BS. 

On the other hand, it is no leſs evident, that, on- 
the ſuppolition of necetlity in the governed, there 
can be no moral government. There can be neither 
wiſdom nor equity in preſcribing laws that. cannot. 
be obeyed. ' There can be no moral obligation upon 
beings that have no active power. There can be no 
crime in not doing what it was impoſſible to do; nor 
can there be juſtice in puniſhing ſuch omiſſion. 
If we apply theiz theoretical principles to the kinds 
of government which do actually exiſt, whether 


to Gon, than to man. == bar 
Civil government among men is a ſpecies of mo. 
ral government, but imperfect, as its/lawgivers and 
its Jucges are. Human laws may be unwiſe or un- 
juſt ; human judges may be partial or unſkilful. 
But in; all equitable civil governments, the maxims 
of moral government above mentioned, are acknow- 
ledged as rules which ought never to be violated. 
Indeed the rules of juſtice are ſo evident to all men, 
that the moſt tyrannical governments profeſs to be 
guided by them, and endeavour to palliate what is 
contrary. to them by the plea of neceſſit x. 
That a man cannot be under an obligation to what 
is impoſſible; that he cannot be criminal in Ned: 
to neceſſity, nor juſtly puniſhed for what he coul 
not avoid, are maxims admitted, in all criminal 
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courts, as fundamental rules of juſtice. 
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In oppoſition to this, it has been ſaid by ſome of 
the moſt able defenders of neceſſity, That human 
laws require no more to conſtitute a crime, but that 
it be voluntary ; whence it 1s inferred that the cri. 
minality conſiſts in the determination of the will, 
whether that determination be free or necefſary, 
This, I think indeed, is the only poflible plea by 
which criminality can be made conſiſtent with necel. 
ſity, and therefore it deſerves to be conſidered. 

acknowledge that a crime muſt be voluntary; 
for, if it be not voluntary, it is no deed of the man, 
nor can be juſtly imputed to him; but it is no le 
neceſſary that the criminal have moral liberty. In 
men that are adult, and of a ſound mind, this liber. 
ty is preſumed. But in every caſe where it cannot 
be preſumed, no criminality is imputed, even to 
voluntary actions. . | 

This is evident from the following inſtances : Firf, 
The actions of brutes appear to be voluntary; yet 
they are never conceived to be criminal, though 
they may be noxious. Serondly, Children in nonage 
act voluntarily, but they are not chargeable with 
crimes. Thirdly, Madmen have both underſtandin 
and will, but they have not moral liberty, — 
therefore are not chargeable with crimes. Fourthly, 
Even in men that are adult, and of a ſound mind, 
a motive that is thought irreſiſtible by any ordinary 
degree of felf-command, ſuch as the rack, or the 
dread of preſent death, either exculpates, or very 
much alleviates a voluntary action, which, in other 
circumſtances, would be highly criminal; whence 
it is evident, that if the motive were abſolutely ir- 
reſiſtible, the exculpation would be complete. 80 
far is it from being true in itſelf, or agreeable to 
the common ſenſe of mankind, that the criminality 
of an action depends folely upon its being vo- 
luntary. 1 1 74 5 "0 ; 

The government of brutes, ſo far as they are 
ſubject to man, is a ſpecies of mechanical govern- 
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ment, or ſomething; very like to it, and has no re- 
ſemblance to moral government. As inanimate 
matter is governed by our knowledge of the quali- 
ties which Gop-hath given to the various producti- 
ons of nature, and our knowledge of the laws of 
nature which he hath eſtabliſhed; ſo brute-animals 
are governed by our knowledge of the natural in- 
ſtincts, appetites, affections and paſſions, which Gop 
hath given them. By a ſkilful application of theſe 
ſprings of their actions, they may be trained to 
many habits uſeful to man. After all, we find that, 
from cauſes unknown to us, not only ſome ſpecies, 
but ſome individuals of the ſame ſpecies, are more 
tractable than others. | YE | | 

Children under age are governed much in the 
ſame way as the moſt ſagacious brutes. The open- 
ing of their intellectual and moral. powers, which 
may be much aided by proper inſtruction and exam- 
ple, is that which makes them by degrees, capable 
of moral government. 5 4 | 

Reaſon teaches us to aſcribe to-the Supreme Being 
a government of the inanimate and inactive part of 
his creation, analogous to that mechanical govern- 
ment which men exerciſe, but infinitely more per- 
fect. This, I think, is what we call God's natural 
government of the univerſe. In this part of the 
divine government, whatever is done is God's doing. 
leis the ſole cauſe, and the ſole agent, whether he 
act immediately, or by inſtruments ſubordinate -to 
him; and his will is always done: For inſtruments 
are not cauſes, they are not agents, though we ſome- 
times improperly call them 19. „Altre 

It is therefore no leſs agreeable to reaſon, than to 
the language of holy writ, to impute to the Deity 
whatever is done in the natural world. When we 
lay of any thing, that it is the work of nature, this 
1 ſaying that it is the work of God, and can have 
no other meaning. * 1 | 

| 208 Af 1 28 | | The 
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The natural world is a grand machine, contrived, 
made, and governed by the wiſdom and power of 
the Almighty: And if chere be in this natural world, 
beings that have life, intelligence, and will, without 
any degree of active power, they can only be ſubjed 
to the ſame kind of mechanical government. Their 
determinations, whether we call them good or ill, 
mauſt be the actions of the Supreme Being, as much 
as the productions of the earth: For, life, intell. 
gence, and will, without active power, can do no- 
thing, and therefore nothing can juſtly be imputed 
to it. : 

This grand machine of the natural world, dil. 
plays the power and wiſdom of the artificer. But 
in it, there can be no diſplay of moral attributes, 
which Have a relation to moral conduct in his crez- 
tures, ſuch as juſtice and equity in rewarding or pu- 
niſhing, the love of virtue and abhorrence of wick. 
edneſs: For, as every thing in it is Gop's doing, 
there can be no vice to be puniſhed or abhorred, no 
virtue in his creatures to be rewarded. _ - 

According to the fyſtem of neceflity, the whole 
univerſe of creatures is this natural world ; and of 
every thing done in it, Gop is the ſole agent. There 
can be no moral government, nor moral obligation. 
Laws, rewards, and puniſhments, are only mecha- 
nical engines, and the will of the lawgiver is obeyed 
as much when his laws are tranſgreſſed, as when 
they are obſerved. Such muſt be our notions of 
the government of the world, upon the ſuppoſition 
of neceſſity. It muſt be purely mechanical, and 
they ou be no moral government upon that h). 
A0 us conſider, on the other hand, what notion 
of the divine government we are naturally led into 
by the ſuppoſition of Hberty. a 
They who adopt this fyſtem-conceive, that in that 
ſmall portion of the univerſe which falls under our 
view, as a great part has no active power, but 
| moves, 
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moves, as it is moved, by neceſſity, and therefore 
myſt be ſubject to 2 mechanical government, fo it 
has pleaſed the Almighty to beſtow upon ſome of his 


ut creatures, partieularly upon man, ſome degree of 
& active power, and of reaſon, to direct him to the 


right ule of his power. ; 
What connection there may be, in the nature of 
things, between reaſon and active power, we know 
not. But we fee evidently that, as reaſon without 
active power gan do nothing, ſo active power with- 
out reaſon has no guide to direct it to any end. 
Theſe two conjoined make moral liberty, which, 
in how {mall a degree ſoever it is poſſeſſed, raiſes man 
to a ſuperior rank in the creation of Gop, He is 
not merely a tool in the hand of the maſter, but a 


e. ſervant, in the proper ſenſe, who has a certain truſt, 
pu- and is accountable for the diſcharge of it. Within 
ck. he ſphere of his power, he has a ſubordinate domi- 
ng, nion or government, and therefore may be faid to 
no be made after the image of Gov, the Supreme Go- 


vernor. But as his dominion is ſubordinate, he is 
under a moral obligation to make a right uſe of it, 
as far as the reaſon which Gov hath given him can 
direct him. When he does ſo, he is a juſt object of 
moral approbation ; and no lefs an object of diſap- 
probation and juſt puniſhment when he abuſes the 
power with which 1s entruſted. And he muſt 
finally render an account of the talent committed 
2 — to the ſupreme Governor and righteous 
E. 1 | 
This is the moral government of Gop, which, far 
trom being —— hberty, ſuppoſes liber- 
in thoſe that are ſubject to it, and can extend no 
tarther than that liberty extends; for accountable- 
els 2 no more agree with neceſſity than light with 
Gar k 
t ought likewiſe to be obſerved, that as ative 
Power in man, and in every created being, is the 
itt of Gop, it depends 2 an his pleaſure for 
4 | | 


its 


permit. by. 


rior to that of man. 


pretend to know all the ways in which the govern. 


| berty or neceflity. How far ſuch determination 


we know not, but Gop knows, and will judge 


the actions of his fellow-creatures, without taking 
for governing free agents, ſo as to anſwer his put 


this liberty freely, may lay any reſtraint upon it that 
purpoles. The juſtice o 
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its exiſtence, its degree and its continuance, and 
therefore can do nothing which he does not ſee fit to 

Our power to act does not exempt us from being 
acted upon, and reſtrained or compelled by a ſupe- 
rior power; and the power of Gop is always ſupe. 


It would be great folly and preſumption in us to 


ment of the Supreme Being is carried on, and his 
ber f accompliſhed by men acting freely, and 

aving different or oppoſite purpoſes in their view, 
For, as the heavens are high above the earth, ſo are 
his thoughts above our thoughts, and his ways above 
our ways. | * 

That a man may have great influence upon the 
voluntary determinations of other men, by means 
of education, example and perſuaſion, is a fact which 
mult be granted, whether we adopt the ſyſtem of li 


ought to be imputed to the perſon who applied thoſe 
means, how fir to the perſon influenced by them, 


righteouſly. _ 445; 
But what I would here obſerve is, That if a man 
of ſuperior talents may have fo great influence over 


away their liberty, it is ſurely reaſonable to allow 
much greater influence of the ſame kind to him wio 
made man. Nor can it ever be proved, that the 
wiſdom and power of the Almighty are infufficient 


He who made man may have ways of governing 
his determinations, conſiſtent with moral liberty, 0! 
which we have no conception. And he who gabe 


is neceſſary for — his wiſe and benevolent 
his government 2 * 
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that his creatures ſhould be accountable only for 
what they have received, and not for what was ne- 
ver entruſted to them. And we are ſure that the 
Judge of all the earth will do what is right. 
Thus, I think, it appears, that, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of neceſſity, there can be no moral govern- 
ment of the univerſe. Its government muſt be per- 
fectly mechanical, and every, thing done in it, whe- 
ther good or ill, muſt be Gop's doing; and that, 
upon the ſuppoſition of liberty, there may be a 
perfect moral government of the univerſe, conſiſ- 
tent with his accompliſhing all his purpoſes, in its 
creation and government. | Rn 
The arguments to prove that man is endowed with 
moral liberty, which have the greateſt weight with 
me, are three. Fiſt, Becauſe he has a Aae convic- 
tion or belief, that, in many caſes, he acts freely; 
ſecondly, Becauſe he is accountable; and, -hiraly, Be- 
cauſe he is able to proſecute an end by a long ſeries. 


- - 


of means adapted to it. 51058 
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Wr have, by. our. conſtitution, 2 natural canvic-. © 
tion or belief that we act freely: A conyiction ſo 
early, ſq univerſal and ſo neceſſary in moſt of our 
rational operations, that it muſt be the reſult uf our 
conſtitution," and the work of him that made us. 
Some of the moſt ſtrenuous adyocates for the doc- 
trine of neceſſity acknowledge that it is impoſſible 
to act upon it. They fay that we have a natural ſenſe 
or conviction that we act freely, but that this is a. 
fallacious ſenſſſmme. Be 77 : 
PI 15 
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This doctrine is dienourabfe te gur Maker, and 

a foundation for univerfal ſcepticifm. It ſup. 

Fr Hs the Author - er. being to have given us one 
faculty on purpoſe _ 8860 us, and another by 
which. we may detect the fallicy, and find that he 
Ithpofed 1880 3 
If any one of dur natural faculties be fanacious, 
there eàn he io feafon to truſt to any of them; for 


he that made one made all. 
enuine diate bf our natural iculties | is the 


voice df Goy, Ho leſs than what he reveals from hea- 
ven; and to fay that it is fallacious is to renpute a lie 
to the Gop of truth. 

I candbut and veratity be not an efletitial part of 
moral excellence, there is nb ſuth thing as moral ex- 
ceflence, nor any reafoh to rely on the declarations 
and prorhiſes of the Almight 4 mari may be tempt- 
ed to lie, but not cl eig donfcios of guilt 
ant of feannöfß. Shall we Intake to the Almighty 
what we cannot impute to a mah without a heinous 


affront? 

Paſſing this opinion; ckerefore, as ſhocking to an 
ingenuous mind, and, in its conſequences, ſubverſive 
of all religion, all morak, and all knowledge, let us 
proceed to conſider the evidence of our _— a na- 
tural conviction that we 9 ſome degree of active 
power. 

The — conception or idea of active power muſt 
be d from ſomething in our own conſtitution. 
It is {ttipofible tb acctzunt for It otherwiſe. We fee 
Gets "rſt we fee hot the pober that produces 
thith. We petceive one event to follow another, 
but w petceive not the chain that binds them to- 
ether. The e Ind eau; os, there- 


„cannot be got froftt external Gbje 

Let the notion df cxutes, "and the f Her that eye- 
y event thult have a Gviſe which had power to pro- 
& ir, is found in every humafr mind 0 ri 

eſtabliſhed, that it cannot be rooted dt. 125 
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This notion and this belief muſt have its origin 
from ſomething in our conſtitution; and that it is 
natural to man, appears from the following obſer- 
vations. Unt gd hb 
1. We are conſcious of many voluntary exertions, 
ſome eaſy, others more difficult, ſome requiring a 
great effort. Theſe are exertipns of power. And 
though a man may be unconſcious of his power 
when he does not exert it, he muſt have both the 
conception and the belief of it, when he knowingly 
and willingly exerts it, with intention to produce 
ſome effect. Fil ab OA; . 
2. Deliberation about an action of moment, whe- 
ther we ſhall do it or not, implies a conviction that 
it is in our power. To deliberate about an end, we 
muſt be convinced that the means are in qur power; 
and to deliberate about the means, we mult: be con- 
vinced that we have power to chuſe the moſt pro- 
3- Suppoſe our deliberation. brought to an iſſue, 
and that we reſolve to do what appeared proper, Can 
we form ſuch a reſolution or purpoſe. without any 
conviction or power to execute it? No, it is impoſ- 
lible. A man cannot reſolve to lay out a ſum of 
— which he neither has, nor hopes ever to 
ave. 03 no! Len) IT 
4. Again, when I plight my faith in any promiſe 
or 1 I muſt . this 1 ſhall — — power 
to perform what I promiſe. Without this perſuaſi- 
on, a promiſe would be downright fraud. 
There is x condition implied in every promiſe, if 
we live, and if Gap continue-with us the power which he 
hath given ut. Our conviction, therefore, of this 
power derogates not in the leaſt from our depen- 
dence upory Gor. The rudeſt ſavage is taught by 
nature to admit this condition in all promiſes whe- 
ther it be expreſſed or not. For it is a dictate of com- | 
mon ſenſe, that we can be under no obligation to 
do what it is impoſſible for us to do. 
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all remorſe and ſelf. condemnation, imply a convic- 
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If we act upon the ſyſtem of neceſſity, there muſt 
be another condition implied in all deliberation, in 
every reſolution; and in every promiſe; and that 
is, if we ſhall be willing. But the will not being in 
our power, we cannot engage for it. 

If this condition be underſtood, as it muſt be un. 
derſtood if we act upon the ſyſtem of neceſſity there 
can be no deliberation,” or reſolution, nor any obli. 
gation in a promiſe. A man might as well deliber. 
ate, reſolve and promiſe, upon the actions of other 
men as upon his Wm. 

It is no leſs evident, that we have a conviction of 
power in other men, when we adviſe, or perſuade, 
or command, or conceive, them to be under obliga. 

tion by their promiſes. reid 

5. Is it poſſible for any man to blame himſelf for 

yielding to neceſſity? Then he may blame himſelf 
for dying, or for being a man. Blame ſuppoſes a 
wrong uſe of power; and when a man does as well 
as it was poſſible for him to do, wherein is he to be 
blamed? Therefore all conviction of wrong conduct, 
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tion of our power to have done better. Take away 
this conviction, and there may be a ſenſe of miſery, 
or a dread of evil to come, but there can be no ſenſe 
of guilt or reſolution to do better. : | 
Many who hold the doctrine of neceſſity diſown 
theſe conſequences of it, and think to evade them. 
To ſuch they ought not to be imputed; but their 
inſeparable. connection with that doctrine appear 
ſelf. evident: And therefore ſome late patrons of it 
have had the boldneſs to avow them. They cannot 
accuſe themſelves of having done any thing wrong 
“ in the ultimate ſenſe of the words. In a ſtrict 
“ ſenſe, they have nothing to do with repentance, 
“ confeſſion and pardon, theſe being adapted to a 
© fallacious view of things. | 
Thoſe who can adopt theſe ſentiments, may in- 
deed celebrate, with high encomiums, the great and 
2 | OO. gloria 
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glericus doctrine of neceſſity. It reſtores them, in their 

own conceit, to the ſtate of innocence. It delivers 
them from all the pangs of guilt and remorſe, and 
from all fear about their future conduct, though not 
about their fate. They may be as ſecure that they 
{hall do nothing wrong, as thoſe who have finiſhed 
their courſe. A dodrine ſo flattering to the mind 
of a ſinner is very apt to give ſtrength to weak ar- 
guments. £ 

After all, it 1s penis by thoſe who boaſt 
of this glorious doctrine, © That every man, let 
« him uſe what efforts he can, will neceſſarily feel 
the ſentiments of ſhame, remorſe, and repentance, 
« and, opprefled with a ſenſe of guilt, will have re- 
« courſe to that mercy of-which he ſtands in need.” 

The meaning of this ſeems to me to be, That al- 
though the doctrine of: neceſſity be fupported by in- 
vincible arguments, and though it be the moſt con- 
ſolatory doctrine in the world; yet no man, in his 
moſt ſerious moments, when be fiſts himſelf before 
the throne of his Maker, can poſſibly believe it, but 
muſt then neceſſarily lay aſide this glorious doctrine, 
and all its flattering conſequences, and return to the 
humiliating conv iction of his havin _ a bad er | 
of the power:which Gop had given 18415 

If the belief of our having active — be ne- 
ceſſarily implied in thoſe rational operations we have 
mentioned, it muſt be coeval with our reaſon; it 
muſt be as univerſal among men, and as neceſſary 
in the conduct of life, as thoſe operations are. 

We cannot recalloct by memory when it * 
t cannot be a prejudice of education, or of 
philoſophy: It muſt be a part of our conſtitution, 
or the necęſſary reſult of our conſtitution, and 
therefore the work of Gop. | 

It reſembles; in this reſpect, our belief of the ex- 
iſtence of a material world; our belief that thoſe 
we converſe with are living and intelligent beings 3 
our ir belbep that thoſe things did really happen hs 
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we diſtinctly remember, and our belief that we con. 
tinue the ſame identical perſons. 51 

We find difficulty in accounting for our belief 0 
theſe things; and ſome Philoſophers think, that they 
have diſcovered good reaſons for throwing it off 
But it ſticks faſt, and the greateſt ſceptic finds, that 
he muſt yield to it in his Herne while he wage 
war with it in ſpeculation. 

If it be objected to this argument, That the belief 
of our acting freely cannot be implied in the oper 
tions we have mentioned, becauſe thoſe operations 
are performed by them who believe, that we are, in 
all our actions, governed by neceſſity: The anſwer 
to this objection is, That men in their practice may 
be governed 3 2 belief which in eren they 
reject. | 

"However ſtrange and unccountable this may ap- 
pear, there are many well known inftances of it. 

I knew 2 man who was as much convinced as any 
man of the folly of the popular belief of apparitions 
in the dark, yet he could not ſleep in a room alone, 

nor go alone into a room in the dark. Can it be 
faid, that his fear did not 8 belief of danger! 
This is impoſſible. Yet his philoſophy” convinced 
him, that he was in no more e in the dark 
when alone, than with company. 
Here an unreaſonable belief, which was merely a 
| 28 ejudice of the nurſery, ſtuck ſo faſt as to govern 
is conduct, in oppoſition to his ſpeculative belief as 
a Philoſopher and a man of ſenſe. 
I There are few perſons: who can look down from 
the battlement of a very high tower without fear, 
while: their reaſon convinces them that they are in 
no more danger than when ne Ven the 
| ound. 
T There have been — who profeſſed to believe 
that there is no diſtinction between virtue and vice, 
yet in their practice they reſented injeries," and eſ- 
teemed noble and virtuous: actions. _ 
ere 
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There have been ſeeptics who profeſſed to diſbe- 
lieve, their ſenſes, and every human faculty; but no 
ſceptic was ever known, who did not, in practice, 
pay a regard to his ſenſes and to his other faculties. 
There are ſome points of belief ſo neceſſary, that, 
without them, a man would not be the being which 
Gop made him. Theſe may be oppoſed in fpecula- 
tion, but it is impoſſible to root them out. In 4 
ſpeculative hour they ſeem to vaniſh, but in practice 
they reſume their authority. This ſeems to be the 
caſe of thoſe who hold the doctrine of neceſſity, and 
yet act as if they were free. | 
This natural conviction of ſome degree of power 
in ourſelves and in other men, reſpects voluntary 
actions only. For as all our power is directed by our 
will, we can form no conception of power, proper- 
ly ſo called, that is not under the direction of will. 
And therefore our exertions, our deliberations, our 
purpoſes, our promiſes, are only in things that de- 
pend upon our will. Our advices, exhortations and 
commands, are only in things that depend upon the 
will of thofe to whom they are addreſſed. We im- 
pute no guilt to ourſelves, nor to others, in things 
Where the will is not concerned. re TER 
But it deſerves dur notice, that we do not con- 
ceive every thing, without exception, to be in aman's 
power which depends upon his will. There are ma- 
ny 7 — to this general rule. The moſt obvi- 
ous of theſe I ſhall mention, becauſe they both ſerve 
to illuſtrate the rule, and are of importance in t 
queſtion concerning the Hberty of man. i 
In the rage of madneſs, men are abſolutely de- 
prived of the power of ſelf-government. They act 
voluntarily, but their will is driven as by a tempeſt, 
which,” in lIucid intervals, they reſolve to ſe 
with all their might, but are overcome when the fit 
(diots are like ren walking in the dark, who can- 
not be Lad to have the power of RE” — 
| | cauſe 
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becauſe they cannot diſtinguiſh the good road from 
the bad. Having no light in their underſtanding, 
they muſt either ſit ſtill, or be carried on by ſome 
blind impulſe. | 
Between the darkneſs of infancy, which is equal 
to that of idiots, and the maturity of reaſon, there 
is a long twilight, which, by inſenſible degrees, ad. 
vances to the perfect dax. 
In this period of life, man has but little of the 
power of ſelf-government. His actions, by nature, 
as well as by the laws of ſociety, are in the power of 
others more than in his own. His folly and indi. 
cretion, his levity and inconſtancy, are conſidered 
as the fault of youth, rather than of the man. We 
conſider him as half a man and half a child, and 
expect that each by turns ſhould play its part. He 
would be thought a ſevere and unequitable cenſor of 
manners, who required the ſame cool deliberation, 
the fame ſteady conduct, and the {ame maitery over 
himſelf i in a boy of thirteen, as in a man of thirty, 
It is an old ada e, That violent anger is a ſhort 
fit of madneſs. this be literally true in any caſe, 
2 man, in ſuch. a. fit of aſſion, cannot be ſaid to 
have the command of Bimſelt. If real madness 
could be proved, it muſt have the effect of madnel 
while it laſts, whether it be for an hour or for life 
But the madneſs of a ſhort fit of paſſion, if it be 
really madneſs,” is incapable of proof; and: therefore 
is not admitted in human, tribunals as an exculpati 
en. And, I believe, there is no caſe where a man 
aan ſatisfy his own: mind that his paſſion, both in its 
inning and in its progreſs, was irreſiſtible. The 
Searcher of hearts alone knows infallibly what al 
lowance is due. i in caſes of this kind. | 
- But a violent paſſion, though it may not: be irre. 
ſiltible, is difficult to be reſiſted: And a man, ſureh, 
has not the ſame power over himſelf in paſſion, a 
when he is cool. On this account it is — by 
| * men to alleviate, when it cannot ere ö 6 
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has its weight in criminal courts, as well as in pri- 
vate judgment. ; | 

It ought likewiſe to be obſerved, That he who has 
accuſtomed himſelf to reſtrain his paſſions, enlarges 
by habit his power over them, and conſequently 
over himſelf. When we conſider that a Canadian 
ſavage can acquire the power of defying death, in 
its moſt dreadful forms, and of braving the moſt 
exquiſite torment for many long hours, without 
loſing the command of himſelf; we may learn from 
this, that, in the conſtitution of human nature, 
there is ample ſcope for the enlargement of that 
power of ſelf-command, without which there can 
be no virtue nor magnanimity. | 

There are caſes, however, in which a man's vo- 
luntary actions are thought to be very little, if at 
all, in his power, on account of the violence of the 
motive that impels. The magnanimity of a hero, 
or of a martyr, is not expected in every man, and 
on all occaſions. | 

If a man truſted, by the 'government, with a ſe- 
cret, which it is high treaſon to diſcloſe, be prevail- 
ed upon by a bribe, we have no mercy for him, and 
hardly allow the greateſt bribe to be any alleviation 
of his crime. | | 

But, on the other hand, if the ſecret be extorted 
by the rack, or by the dread of preſent death, we 
pity him more than we blame him, and would thiok 
it ſevere and unequitable to condemn him as a 
traitor. 

What is the reaſon that all men agree in condemn- 
ing this man as a traitor in the firſt caſe, and in the 
hit, either exculpate him, or think his fault greatly 
alleviated? If he acted neceſſarily in both cafes, com- 
pelled by an irreſiſtible motive, I can ſee no reaſon 
why we ſhould not paſs the ſame judgment on both. 

But the reaſon of theſe different judgments is 
evidently this, That he love of money, and of 
what is called a man's intereſt, is a cool motive, 


which 
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Vbich leaves to a man the entire power over himſelf; 
But the torment. of the rack, or the dread of pre. 
ſent death, are fo violent motives, that men, who 
have not uncommon ſtrength of mind, are not maſ, 
ters of themſelves in ſuch a ſituation, and therefore 
what they do is not imputed, or is thought le 
criminal. F 7 
If a man reſiſt ſuch motives, we admire his fortj. 
tude, and think his conduct hergical rather thay 
human. If he yields, we impute it te human frail, 
tp, and think him rather to be pitied than ſeverely 
cenſured. _ | 
Inveterate habits are acknowledged to diminiſh 
very conſiderably the power a man has over himſelf, 
Although we may think him highly blameable in 
acquiring them, yet, when they are confirmed to a 
certain degree, we conſider him as no longer maſter 
2 bimſel and hardly reclaimable without a mi- 
racle. 
Thus we ſee, that the power which we are led, by 
common ſenſe, to aſcribe to man, reſpefts his vo- 
luntary actions only, and that it has various limitz- 
tions even with regard to them. Some actions that 
depend upon our will are eaſy, others very difficult, 
and ſome, perhaps, beyond our power. In different 
men, the power of ſe 2 is different, and 
in the ſame man at different times. It may be di- 
miniſhed, or perhaps loſt, by bad habits; it may be 
greatly increaſed by good habits, | FE 
I )beſe are facts atteſted by experience, and ſup- 
ported by the common judgment of mankind. Up- 
on the ſyſtem of liberty, they are perfectly intelli- 
gible; but, I think, irreconcileable to that of ne- 
ceſſity; for, How can there be an eaſy and a difh- 
cult in actions equally ſubject to neceſſity ? r, How 
can power be greater or leſs, increaſed or diminiſf- 
ed, in thoſe who have no power? 
This natural conviction of our acting freely, 
which is acknowledged by many who hold the doc- 
trine 
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trine of neceſſity, ought to throw the whole bur- 
den of proof upon that fide : For, by this, the fide 
of liberty has what lawyers call a jus qua/ttum, or a 
right of ancient poſſeſſion, which ought to ftand 
good till it be overturned. If it cannot be proved 
that we always act from neceſlity, there is no need 
of arguments on the other fide to convince us that 
we are free agents. | | 
To illuſtrate this by a fimilar caſe: If a Philoſo- 
pher would perſuade me, that my fellow-men with 
whom I converſe, are not thinking intelligent beings, 
but mere machines, though I might be at a loſs to 
find arguments againſt this ſtrange opinion, I ſhould 
think it reaſonable to hold the belief which nature 
gave me before I was capable of weighing evidence, 
until convincing proof is brought again it. 


C HA P. VII. 
Second Argument. 


THAT there is a real and eſſential diſtinction be- 
tween right and wrong conduct, between juſt and 
unjuſt; that the moſt perfect moral rectitude is to 
be aſcribed to the Deity; that man is a moral and 
accountable being, capable of acting right and 
wrong, and anſwerable for his conduct to him who 
made him, and aſſigned him a part to act upon the 
ſtage of life; are principles proclaimed by every 
man's conſcience; principles upon which the ſyſtems 
of morality and natural religion, as well as the ſyſ- 
tem of revelation, are grounded, and which have 
been generally acknowledged by thoſe who hold 
| 1 opinions on the fabject of human liberty. 
hall therefore here take them for granted. 5 
| e 
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 Fheſe principles afford an obvious, and, I think, 
an invincible argument, that man is endowed with 
moral liberty. ü | 

Two things are implied in the notion of a mori 
and accountable being; underitanding and alive 
power. : 
Fir, He muſt underſtand the law to which hei 
bound, and his obligation to obey it. Moral obedi. 
ence mult be voluntary, and mult regard the auth. 
rity of the law. I may command my horſe to eat 
when he hungers, and drink when he thirſts. He 
does ſo; but his doing it is no moral obedience. Ee 
does not underſtand my command, and therefore 
can have no will to obey it. He has not the con- 
ception of moral obligation, and therefore cannot 
act from the conviction of it. In eating and drink. 
ing he is moved by his own appetite only, and not 
by my authority. F 

Brute-animals are incapable of moral obligation, 
becauſe they have not that degree of underſtanding 
which it implies. They have not the conception of 
a rule of conduct, and of obligation to obey it, and 
therefore, though they may be noxious, they can- 
not be criminal. | | 

Man, by his rational nature, is capable both of 
underſtanding the law that 1s preſcribed to him, and 
of perceiving its obligation. He knows what it 1s 
to be juſt and honeſt, to injure no man, and to obey 
his Maker. From his 7 Fg he. has an.imme- 
diate conviction of his obligation to theſe things. 
He has the approbation of his conſcience whea he 
acts by theſe rules; and he is conſcious of guilt and 
demerit when he tranſgreſſes them. And, without 
this knowledge of his duty and his obligation, he 
would not be a moral and accountable being. 
. Secondly, Another thing implied in the notion of 2 
moral and accountable being, is power to do what he 
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That no man can be under a moral obligation to 
do what it is ĩmpoſſible for him to do, or to forbear 
what it is impoſlible for him to forbear, is an axiom 
as ſelf-evident as any in mathematics. It cannot be 
contradicted, without overturning all notion of mo- 
ral obligation; nor can there be any exception to it, 
when it is rightly underitood. 

Some moxaliſts have mentioned What they con- 
ceive to be an exception to this im. The ex- 
ception is this. When, a man, by his own fault, has 
dilabled himſelf from doing his duty, his obligation, 
they ſay, remains, though he is now unable to diſ- 
charge it. Thus, if a man by ſumptuous living has 
become bankrupt, his On to pay his debt does 
not take away his obli 

To judge whether, in 92 and ſimilar caſcs, chere 
be any exception. to the axiom abovementioned, 

they mult be ſtated accurately. 

No doubt a man is. highly criminal lining ee 
his fortune, and his 22 15 greatly aggravated by 
the circumſtance of his being thereby unable to pay 
his juſt debt. Let us {Ong therefore, that he is 
puniſhed for this crime as much as it deſerves; -that 
his goods are fairly diſtributed. among his creditors, 
and that one half remains unpaid: Let us ſuppoſe 
alſo, that he adds no new crime to chat is paſt, that 
he becomes a new man, and not only ſupports him- 
ſelf by honeſt induſtry, but does all in his power to 
pay what: he ſtill oẽwes. 

I would now. aſk, Is he 8338 puniſhable, 401 
really guilty, for not paying more than he is able? 
Let every man conſult his conſcience, and ſay whe- 

cher he can blame this man for not doing more than 
he is able to do. His guiit before his bankruptcy is 
out of the queſtion, as he has received the puniſh- 

ment due for it. But that his ſubſequent conduct is 
unblameable, every man muſt allew; and that, in 

his n Rar, A is une for no more chan 
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he is able to do. His obligation is not cancelled, it 
returns with his ability, and can go no farther. 

Suppoſe a ſailor, employed in the navy of his 
country, and longing for the eaſe of a public hoſpi. 
tal as an invalid, to cut off his fingers, ſo as to dil. 
able him from doing the duty of a failor ; he is guil. 
ty of a great crime; but, after he has been puniſh. 
ed accordin the demerit of his crime, will his 
captain inſiſt at he ſhall ſtill do the duty of a ſailor? 
Will he command him to go aloft when it is impoſſi. 
ble for him to do it, and puniſh him as guilty of di. 
obedience? Surely if there be any ſuch thing as jul. 
tice and injuſtice, this would be unjuſt and wanton 
IW ͤ ͤ » » ( wk 

Suppoſe a ſervant, through negligence and inat- 
tention, miſtakes the orders given him by his maſ- 
ter, and, from this miſtake, does what he was or- 
dered not to do. It is commonly faid that culpable 
ignorance does not excuſe a fault: This deciſion is 

Inaccurate, becauſe it does not ſhew where the fault 
lies: The fault was ſolely in that inattention, or neg- 
ligence, which was the occaſion of his miſtake; 
There was no ſubſequent fault. 

This becomes evident, when we vary the caſe ſo 
far as to ſuppoſe, that he was unavoidably led into 
the miſtake without any fault on his part. His miſ- 
take is now invincible, and, in the opinion of al 
moraliſts, takes away all blame; yet this new caſe 
ſuppoſes no change, but in the cauſe of his miſtake, 
His ſubſequent conduct was the ſame in both caſes. 
The fault therefore lay ſolely in the negligence and 
inattention which was the cauſe of his miſtake. 

The axiom, That invincible ignorance takes away 
all blame, is only a particular caſe of the general 
axiom, That there can be no moral obligation to 
what is impoſlible ; the former is grounded upon 
the latter, and can have no other foundation. 

1 ſhall put only one caſe more. Suppoſe that 3 
man, by exceſs and intemperance, has entirely de. 
x | ſtroped 
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ſtroyed his rational faculties, ſo as to have become 
perfectly mad or idiotical ; ſuppoſe him forewarned 
of his danger, and that, though he forefaw that 
this muſt be the confequence, he went on {till in his 
criminal indulgence. A greater crime can hardly'be 
ſuppoſed, or more deſerving of ſevere puniſhment ? 
c Suppoſe him puniſhed as he deſerves; will it be ſaid, 
5 that the duty of a man is incumbent upon him now, 
? when he has not'the faculties of a man, or that he 
incurs new guilt when he is not a moral agent? 
Surely we may as well ſuppoſe a plant, or a clod of 
earth, to be a ſubject of moral dux. 
The deciſions I have given of theſe caſes, are 
grounded-upon the fundamental principles of morals, 
the moſt immediate dictates of conſcience: If theſe 
principles are given up, all moral reaſoning is at an 
end, and no diſtinction is left between what is juſt 
and what is unjuſt. And it is evident, that none of 
theſe cafes furniſhes any exception to the axiom above 
mentioned. No moral obligation can be conſiſtent 
with impoſſibility in the — ee 
Active power, therefore, is neceſſarily implied in 
the very notion of a moral accountable being. And 
if man be ſuch a being, he muſt have a degree of 
active power proportioned to the account he is to 
make. He may have a model of perfection ſet before 
him which he is unable to reach; but, if he does to 
the utmoſt of his power, this is all he can be anſwer- 
able for. To incur guilt, by not- going beyond his 
power, is impoſſible. a | 
What was ſaid, in the firſt argument, of the limi- 
tation of our power, adds much ſtrength to the pre- 
ſent argument. A man's power; it was obſerved, 
extends only to his voluntary actions, and has many 
limitations, even with reſpe& to them. JEDI 
His accountableneſs has the ſame extent and the 
ſame limitations. | 
In the rage of madneſs he has no power over him- 
ſelf, neither is he accountable, or capable of moral 
* U 2 obligation. 
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—— In ripe age, man is accountable in: 
ter degree than in non. age, becauſe his power 
over himſelf is greater. Violent paſſions, and violent 
motives alleviate what is done through their influ. 
ene, in the ſame proportion as they diminiſh the 
power of reſiſtance.  - 
HI bere is, therefore, a perfect correſpondence be. 
tween power, on the one hand, and moral obligati 
on and accountableneſs, on the other. They not 
only cor reſpond in general, as they reſpect voluntary 
actions only, but every limitation of the firſt pro- 
duces a correſponding limitation of the two 5 
This, indeed, amounts to nothing more than that 
maxim of common ſenſe, confirmed by Divine au. 
thority, Ihat to hom much 1s given, of him much 
all be required. 

The tum of this ary ment is, That a certain de 
groe of active power is the talent which Gop hath 
given to every rational accountable creature, and of 
which he will require an account. If man had no 
power, he would have nothing to account for. Al 
wife and all fooliſh conduct, all virtue and vice, con. 
fit in the right uſe or in the abuſe of that power 
which Gop bath given us. If man had no power, 
he could neither be wiſe Nor fools, virtuous not 
vicious. 

H we adopt the fibers of neceſſity the term 
moral blen and accountableneſs, pruiſe and blams, 
merit and demerit, juſtice and inyuftide, reward and 
puniſhment, wiſdom — folly, virtue and vice, ought to 
be diſuſed, or to have new meanings given to then 
when they are uſed in religion, in morals, or in 
civil government; for upon that ſyſtem, there ca! 
be no fuch things a — now woes _ uſed to 
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THAT man has power over his own actions and 
volitions. appears, becauſe he is capable of carrying 
on, wiſely and prudently, a ſyſtem of conduct, 
which he had before conceived i in his mind, and re- 
ſolred to profecute. | 

[ take it for granted, that, among the various 
characters of men, there have been ſome, who, after 
they came to years of underftanding, - deliberately 
laid down 2 plan of conduct, which they reſolved 
to purſue. _— life; and that of theſe, ſome 
have ſteadily purſued the end they had in VIEW, by 
the proper means. 

It is of no conſequence in this argument, whether 
one has made the beſt choice of his main end or not; 
whether his end be riches, or power, or fame, or 
the approbation of his Maker. I ſuppoſe only, that 
he has prudently and ſteadily purſued it; that, in a 
long courſe of deliberate actions, he has taken the 
means that appeared moſt conducive to his end, and 
avoided whatever might crods.it. 

That fuch conduct in a man demonſtrates a certain | 
degree of wiſdom and underſtanding, no man ever 
doubted ; and, I fay, it demonſtrates, with equal 
force, a certain degree of — over mne 
determinations. | 

This will appear evident, 2 conũder thavwn- 
derſtanding without power may project, but ca, en- 
ecute nothing. A regular plan of conduct as it 
cannot be contrived without underſtanding, ſo it 
cannot be carried into execution without power; 
=_ therefore, the execution, as an eſſect, . 

eb: 
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ſtrates, with equal force, both power and under. 
ſtanding in the cauſe. Every indication of wiſdom, 
taken from the effect, is equally an indication of 
power to execute what wiſdom planned. And, if 
uwe have any evidenee, that the wiſdom which form. 
ed the plan is in the man, we have the very ſame 
evidence, that the power which executed it is in him 
alſo. | 

In this argument, we reaſon from the ſame prin. 
ciples, as in demonftrating the being and perfections 
of the Firſt Cauſe of all thing. 

The effects we obſerve in the courſe of nature re. 
quire a cauſe. Effects wiſely adapted to an end, re- 
quire a wiſe cauſe. Every indication of the wiſdom 
of the Creator is equally an indication of his power. 
His wiſdom appears only in the works done by his 
power; for wiſdom without power may ſpeculate, 
but it cannot act; it may plan, but it cannot execute 
ieee rift | 

The ſame reaſoning we apply to the works of men. 
In a ſtately palace we ſee the wiſdom of the architect. 
His wiſdom contrived it, and wiſdom could do no 
more. The execution required, both a diſtinct con- 
ception of the plan, and power to operate according 


to that plan. BE 
Let us apply theſe principles to the ſuppoſition we 
have made, That a man, in a long courſe of con- 
duct, has determined and acted prudently in the 
proſecution of a certain end. If the man had both 
the wiſdom to plan this courſe of conduct, and that 
power over his own actions that was neceſſary to 
carry it into execution, he is a free agent, and uſed 
his liberty, in this inſtance, with underſtanding. 
But if all his particular determinations, which 
concurred in the execution of this plan were produ- 
ced, not by himſelf, but by ſome cauſes acting ne- 
ceſſarily upon him, then there is no evidence left 
that he contrived this plan, or that he ever ſpent 3 
ought about it. anne ls. 5 The 
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The cauſe that directed all theſe determinations ſo 
wiſely, whatever it was, muſt be a wiſe and intelli- 
gent cauſe ; it muſt have underſtood the plan, and 
have intended the execution of it. | | 

If it be ſaid, that all this courſe of determinations 
was proauced by motives; motives ſurely have not 
underſtanding to conceive a plan, and intend its ex- 
ecution. We muſt therefore go back beyond mo- 
tives to ſome intelligent being who had the power 
of arranging thoſe motives, and applying them, in 
their proper order and ſeaſon, ſo as to bring about 
the end. | 

This intelligent being muſt have underſtood the 

plan, and intended to execute it. If this be ſo, as 
the man had no hand in the execution, we have not 
any evidence left, that he had any hand in the con- 
trivance, or even that he is a thinking being. 
If we can believe, that an extenſive ſeries of means 
may conſpire to promote an end without a cauſe that 
intended the end, and had power to chuſe and ap- 
ply thoſe means for the purpoſe, we may as well 
believe, that this world was made by a fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, without an intelligent and pow- 
erful cauſe. i 

If a lucky concourſe of motives could produce 
the conduct of an ALEXANDER or a Julius CæsAR, 
no reaſon can be given why a lucky concourſe of 
atoms might not produce the planetary ſyſtem. 

If, therefore, wiſe conduct in a man demonſtrates 
that he has ſome degree of wiſdom, it demonſtrates, 
with equal force and evidence, that he has ſome de- 
gree of power over his own determinations. 

All the reaſon we can aſſign for believing that our 
fellow. men think and reaſon; is grounded upon their 
actions and ſpeeches. If they are not the cauſe of 
theſe, there is no reaſon left to conclude that they 
think and reaſon . 1 

Des CarxTzs thought that the human body is 
merely a mechanical engine, and that all its A 
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and actions are produced by mechaniſm. If fuch z 
machine could be made to ſpeak and to act rationally, 
we might indeed conclude with certainty, that the 
maker of it had both reafon and active power; but 
if we once knew, that all the motions of the ma. 
chine were purely mechanical, we ſhould have no 
reaſon to conclude that the man had reaſon or 
thought. d £20 

The concluſion of this argument is, That, if the 
actions and ſpeeches of other men give us ſufficient 
evidence that they are reaſonable beings, they give 
us the ſame evidence, and the ſame degree of evi- 
dence, that they are free agents. 

There is another concluſion that may be drawn 
from this reaſoning, which it is ere. to men- 
tion. | 
Suppoſe a fataliſt, rather than give up the fcheme 

of neceflity, ſhould acknowledge that he has no evi- 
dence that there is thought and reafon in any of his 
tellow-men, and that they may be mechanical en- 
gines for all that he knows; he will be forced to 
acknowledge, that there muſt be active power, 2s 
well as underſtanding, in the maker of thoſe engines, 
and that the firſt cauſe is a free agent. We have 
the ſame reaſon to believe this, as to believe his ex- 
iſtence and his wifdom. And, if the Deity acts 


freely, every argument brought to hag, hay that free- 
dom of 405 action is impoſſible, muſt fall to the 


The Firſt Cauſe gives us evidence of his power by 
ery effect that gives us evidence of bis wiſdom. 
And, if he is pleaſed to communicate to the work 
of his hands ſome degree of his wiſdom, no reaſon 
can be aſſigned why he may not communicate ſome 
degree of e as we talent which wiſdom IS 
to em 
That the firſt n or the firſt elit; 8 
it be, cannot be produced neceffirity, and, con 
quently, that the Fi irſt Cauſe muſt be à free agen 
| | 25 
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has been demonſtrated ſo clearly and unanſwerably 
by Dr. CLAxEkR, both in his Demonſtration of the 
Being and Attributes of God, and in the end of his 
Remarks on CoLLin's Philofophical Enquiry con- 
cerning Human Liberty, that I can add nothing to 
what he has ſaid; nor have I found. any objection 
made to his reaſoning, by any of the defenders of 
neceſſity. * 
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07 = rguments for Neceſſuy. 


Sour of the arguments that have been offered 
for neceſſity were already conſidered in this eſſay. 

It has been ſaid, That human liberty reſpects only 
the actions that are fubſequent to volition ; and that 
power over the determinations of the will is incon- 
ceivable, and involves a contradiction. This argu- 
ment was conſidered in the firſt chapter. | 

It has been ſaid, That liberty is inconſiſtent with 
the influence of motives, that it would make human 
actions capricious, and man ungovernable by Gop 
or man. Theſe arguments were conſidered in the 
tourth and fifth chapters. | 

am now to make ſome remarks upon other ar- 
guments that have been argued in this cauſe. They 
may, I think, be reduced to three claſſes. They are 
intended to prove, either that liberty of determina- 
tion is impoſſihle, or that it would be hurtful, or 
that, in fact, man has no ſuch liberty. . 
Io prove that liberty of determination is impoſſi - 
ble, it has been ſaid, That there muſt be a aden 

| | reaſon 
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_ reaſon for every thing. For. every exiſtence, for 
event, for every truth, thete muſt be a ſufficient reaſon. 
The famous German Philoſopher LEIBNITZ boaſted 
much of having firſt applied this principle to phils. 
ſophy, and of having, by that means, changed me. 
taphyſics from being a play of unmeaning words, 
to be a rational and demonſtrative ſcience. On this 
account it deſerves to be conſidered. 711 

A very obvious objection to this principle was, 
That two or more means may be equally fit for the 
fame end; and that, in ſuch a caſe, there may be: 
ſufficient reaſon for taking one of the number, 
though there be no reaſon for preferring one to 
another, of means equally fit. 

To obviate this objection LEIBNITZz maintained, 
that the caſe . could not happen; or, if it 
did, that none of the means could be uſed, for want 
of a ſufficient reaſon to prefer one to the reſt. 
Therefore he determined, with ſome of the ſchool. 
men, That if an aſs could be placed between two 
bundles of hay, or two fields of graſs equally invit- 
ing, the poor beaſt would certainly ſtand till and 
ſtarve ; but the caſe, he ſays, could not happen with- 
out a miracle. ö 

When it was objected to this principle, That there 
could be no Kal but the. will of Gop why the 
material world was placed in one part of unlimited 
ſpace rather than another, or created at one point 
of unlimited duration rather than another, or why 
the planets ſhould move from weſt to eaſt, rather 
than in a contrary direction; theſe objections LEH. 
NITzZ obviated by maintaining, That there is no ſuch 
thing as unoccupied ſpace or duration; that ſpace is 
nothing but the order of things co-exiſting, and du- 
ration is nothing but the order of things ſucceſlive ; 
that all motion is relative, ſo that if there were only 
one body in the univerſe, it would be immoveable; 
that it is inconſiſtent with the perfection of the Deity, 


that there ſhould be any part of ſpace epd 
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by body; and, I ſuppoſe, he underſtood the ſame of 
every part of duration. So that, according to this 
ſyſtem, the world, like its Author, muſt be infinite, 
eternal, and immoveable ; or, at leaſt, as great in 
extent and duration as it is poſſible for it to be. 
When it was objected to the principle of a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon, That of two particles of matter perfect. 
ly ſimilar, there can be no reaſon but the will of 
Gop for placing this here and that there; this ob- 
jection LEIBENITZ obviated by maintaining, That it 
is impoſlible that there can be two particles of mat- 
ter, or any two things perfectly ſimilar. And this 
ſeems to have led him to another of his grand prin- 
ciples, which he calls, The identity of  indiſcernibles. 
When the principle of a ſufficient reaſon had pro- 
duced ſo many ſurpriſing diſcoveries in philoſophy, 
it is no wonder that it ſhould determine the long diſ- 
puted queſtion about human liberty. This it does 
ina moment. The determination of the will is an 
event for which there muſt be a ſufficient reaſon, 
that is, ſomething previous, which was neceſſarily 
followed by that determination, and could not 2 
followed by any other determination; therefore 1 
was neceſſary. 
Thus we ſee, that this principle of the neceſſity of 
a ſufficient reaſon for every thing, is very fruitful of 
conſequences ; and by its fruits we may judge of it. 
Thoſe who will adopt it, muſt adopt al the conſe- 
quences that hang upon it. To fix them all beyond 
diſpute, no more is neceſſary but to prove the truth 
of the principle on which they depend. | 
I know of no argument offered by LEIRNITTZ in 
proof of this principle, but the authority of Azcni- 
MEDES, Who, he ſays, makes uſe of it to prove, that 
a balance loaded with equal weights on both ends 
will continue at reſt. | 3 
grant it to be good reaſoning with regard to a 
balance, or with regard to any machine, That, when 
there is no — caſe of its motion, it muſt re- 
| | main 
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main at reſt, becauſe the machine has no power of 

moving itſelf. But to apply this reaſoning to a man, 
is to take for granted that the man is a machine, 
which is the very point in queſtion. 

LEIBNITE, and his followers would have us to take 
this principle of the neceſſity of a ſufficient reaſon for 
every exiſtence, for every event, for every truth, 
as a firſt principle, without proof, without explana. 
tion; though it be evidently a vague propotition, 

able of various. meanings, as the word reaſon is, 
It muſt have different meanings when applied to 
things of ſo different a nature as an event and a truth; 
and it may have different meanings when applied to 
the ſame thing. We cannot therefore form a dil. 
tinct judgment of it in the groſs, but only by taking 
it to pieces, and applying it to different things, ina 
preciſe and diſtinct meaning. 
It can have no connection with the diſpute about 
liberty, except when it is applied to the determina. 
tions of the will. Let us therefore ſuppoſe a volun- 
tary action of a man; and that the queſtion is put, 
Whether was there a ſufficient reaſon for this action 
Of not? | 4 

The natural and obvious meaning of this queſtion 
is, Was there a motive to the action ſufficient to juſ- 
tify it to be wiſe and good, or, at leaſt, innocent! 
Surely, in this ſenſe, t is not a fufficient reaſon 
for every human action, becauſe there are many that 
are fooliſh, unreatonable and unjuſtifiable. 

If the meaning of the queſtion be, Was there 2 
cauſe of the action? Undoubtedly there was: Of 
every event there muſt be a cauſe, that had power 
ſufficient to produce it, and that exerted that power 
for the purpoſe. In the prefent caſe; either the man 
was the cauſe of the action, and then it was a free 
action, and is juſtly imputed to him; or it muſt bave 
had another caufe, and cannot juſtly be imputed to 

the man. In this ſenſe, therefore, it e 
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there was a ſuſſicient reaſon for the action; but the 
queſtion about liberty is not in the leaſt affected by 
this conceſſion. 

If, again, the meaning of the queſtion be, Was 
there ſomething previous to the action, which made 
it to be neceſſarily produced? Every man, who be- 
lieves that the action was free, will anfver to ties 
queſtion in the negative. 

I know no other meaning that can de put agen 
the principle of a ſuſficient reaſon, when applied to 
the determinations of the human will, beſides 
the three I have mentioned. In the firſt, it is evi- 
dently falſe; in the ſecond, it is true, but does not 
affect the queſtion about liberty; in the third, it is 
a mere aſſertion of neceſſity without proof. 

Before we leave this boaſted principle, we may ſee 
how it applies to events of another kind. When 
we ſay that a Philoſopher; has aſſigned a ſuſſicient 
rcaſon for ſuch a phenomenon, What is the mean- 
ing of this? The meaning ſurely. is, That he has 
accounted for it from the known laws of nature. 
The ſufficient reaſon of a phænomenon of nature 
muſt therefore be ſome law or laws-of nature, of 
which the phenomenon is a neceſſary conſequence. 
But are We — that, in this ſenſe, there is a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon for every phrgomenonef nature? | think 
We are not. 

For, not to ſpeak of Iniraculous events, in which 
the laws of nature are ſuſpended, or counteracted, 
we know not but that, in the ordinary courſe of 
God's providence, there may be particular acts of 
his adminiſtration, that do not come under wy 
general law of nature. 

Eſtabliſhed laws of nature are — for ena- 
bling intelligent creatures to conduct their affairs 
with wiſdom and penn, and proſecute their ends 
by proper means; but ſtill it may be fit, that ſome 
particular 'events — not be fixed by general laws, 
but be directed by . acts of the; Divine go- 


vernment, 
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vernment, that ſo his reaſonable creatures may have 
ſufficient inducement to ſupplicate his aid, his pro. 
tection and direction, and to depend upon him for 
the ſucceſs of their honeſt deſigns. 
We ſee that, in human governments, even thoſe 
that are moſt legal, it is impoſſible that every act of 
the adminiſtration ſhould be directed by eſtabliſhed 
laws. Some things muſt be left to the direction of 
the executive power, and particularly acts of cle. 
mency and bounty to petitioning ſubjects. That 
there is nothing analogous to this in the Divine go- 
vernment of the world, no man is able to prove. 
We have no authority to pray that Gop would 
eee or ſuſpend the laws of nature in our be- 
half. Prayer therefore ſuppoſes that he may lend an 
ear to our prayers, without tranſgreſſing the laws 
of nature. Some have thought that the only uſe of 
prayer and devotion is, to produce a proper temper 
and diſpoſition in ourſelves, and that it has no eſſ. 
caey with the Deity. But this is a hypotheſis with. 
out proof. It contradicts our moſt natural ſenti- 
ments, as well as the plain doctrine of ſcripture, and 
— to damp the fervour of every act of devotion. 
It was indeed an article of the ſyſtem of LI. 
2 That the Deity, ſince the creation of the world, 
never did any thing, excepting in the caſe of mira 
cles; his work being made ſo perfect at firſt, 2s 
never to need his interpoſition. But, in this, he 
was oppoſed by Sir Isaac NxwTrox, and others of 
the ableſt Philoſophers, nor was he ever able to 
give. any proof of this tenet. 
There is no evidence, therefore, that e! 1s 4 
ſufficient reaſon for every natural event; if, by a 
| ſufficient reaſon, we underſtand ſome fixed law or 
laws of nature, of which: that event is a neceſſary 
EN ES 

But what, ſhall we aj is the fuſficient reaſon for 
a truth? For our belief of a truth, I think, the fut- 


ficient reaſon is our having good evidence; ; but what 
Wege pee, | may 


+ 
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may be meant by a ſufficient reaſon for its being a 
truth, I am not able to gueſs, unleſs the ſufficient 
reaſon of a contingent truth be, That it is true; and, 
of a neceſſary truth, that it mit be true. This makes 
a man little wiſer. W ner | 
From what has been ſaid, I think it appears, That 
this principle of the neceſſity of a ſufficient reaſon 
for every thing, is very indefinite in its ſigniſicati- 
on. If it mean, That of every event there muſt be 
2 cauſe that had ſufficient power to produce it, this 
is true, and has always been admitted as a firſt prin- 
ciple in Philoſophy, and in common life, If it mean 
that every event muſt be neceſſarily conſequent upon 
ſomething (called a ſufficient reaſon) that went be- 
fore it; this is a direct affertion of univerſal fatality, 
and has many ſtrange, not to ſay abſurd, conſequen- 
ces: But, in this ſenſe, it is neither ſelf-evident, nor 
has any proof of it been offered. And, in general, 
in every ſenſe in which it has evidence, it gives no 
new information; and in every ſenſe in which it 
would give new information, it wants evidence. 
Another argument that has been uſed to prove 
liberty of action to be impoſſible is, That it implies 
an effect without a cauſe. “ | 
To this it may be briefly anſwered, That a free 
action is an effect produced by a being who had 
power and will to produce it; therefore it is not an 
effect without a cauſG. Retr | 
To ſuppoſe any other cauſe neceſſary to the pro- 
duction of an effect, than a being who had the pow- 
er and the will to produce it, is a contradiction ; 
for it is to ſuppoſe that being to have power to pro- 
— the effect, and not to have power ta pro- 
uce it! 07 26900 e eee ee e | 
But as great ſtreſs is laid upon this argument -4 
a late zealous advocate for neceſſity, we ſhall conſi- 


der the light in which he puts it. 
He introduces this argument with an obſervation 
to which Tentirely agree: It is, That to eſtabliſh this 
1 EVI 3 doctrine 
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dochine of neceſſity, nothing is but that. 
throughout all nature, the — * onſequences ſhould 
invariably reſult. from the ſame circumſtances. 
I know nothing more that can be deſired to ez 
bliſh univerſal fatality throughout the univers. 
When it is proved that, through all nature, the fam: 
conſequences invariably reſul by the ſame circum. 
by the doctrine of liberty mul be given up. 
revent all ambiguity, I grant, that, in reaſon. 
* lame conſequences, throughout all nature, 
1 arp folow from the ſame. premiſes : Be. 
cauſe gogd e 6 ſt be good reaſoning in all 
times _ nothing. to do with 
555 e of er da e be neg to be proved, 


> &S 9 + 


| 0 Eau ſuch. previous ciren 4 nces at are 1 7 — 
= | 1 ed y a certain effect 5 the conſtancy. of the reſult 
5 L binn conclude, that there muſt be a , 
5; Fea/ans in the nature of things, why. it ſhould be 
produced in thoſe circumſtances. 

| R that, if this be 23s only ly: definition 
that can beg iven. of ,a.cauſe „it will follow, That an 
event not 5 by e ee that ee 

eld it to be what it was, would be, not an ed will 
| out a cauſe, which is a SontrachBon in terms, but 
1 an event without 2.cauſe, ,which 1 hold to be, impot: 
= ſible. The matter therefore is brought to this iſlue, 
Whether this be che . Ae dere can be 
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eumftances, which I take to be new, is the ſame, in 
other words, with that which Mr. Humr gave, of 
which he ought to be acknowledged the inventor. 
For I know of no author before Mr. Hume, who 
maintained, that we have no other notion of a cauſe, 
but that it is ſomething prior to the effect, which has 
been found by experience to be conſtantly followed 
by the effect. This 1s a main pillar of his ſyſtem ; 
and he has drawn very important conſequences from 
this definition, which I am far from thinking this 
author will adopt. 

Without repeating what J have before ſaid of cau- 
ſes in the firſt of theſe Effays, and in the ſecond and 
third chapters of this, I ſhall here mention ſome of 
the conſequences that may be juſtly deduced from 
this definition of a cauſe, that we may judge of it 
by its fruits. 45 

Firſt, It follows from this definition of a cauſe, 
that night is the cauſe of day, and day the cauſe of 
night. For no two things have more conſtantly fol- 
lowed each other fince the beginning of the world. 

Secondly, It follows from this definition of a cauſe, 
that, for what we know, any thing may be the cauſe 
of any thing, ſince nothing is eſſential to a cauſe 
but its being conſtantly followed by the effect. If 
this be fo, what is unintelligent may be the cauſe 
of what is intelligent; folly may be the cauſe of wil- 
dom, and evil of good; all reaſoning from the na- 
ture of the effect to the nature of the cauſe, and all 
32 from final cauſes, muſt be given up as fal 
acious. * 0 8 

Thirdly, From this definition of a cauſe; it fol. 
lows, that we have no reaſon to conclude, that every 
event muſt have a cauſe: For innumerable events 
happen, when it cannot be ſhewn that there were 
certain previous circumſtances that have conſtantiy 
been followed by ſuch an event. And thought were 
certain, that every event we have had acceſs to ob- 
ſerve had à cauſe, it would not follow, that every 
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event muſt have a cauſe: For it is contrary to the 
rules of logic to conclude, that, becauſe a thing has 
always been, therefore it muſt be; to reaſon from 
what is contingent, to what is mama þ 
Fourthly, From this definition of a cauſe, it 
would follow, that we have no reaſon to conclude 
that there was any cauſe of the creation of this world: 
For there were no previous circumſtances that had 
been conſtantly followed by ſuch an effect. And, 
for the ſame reaſon, it would follow from the def. 
nition, that whatever was ſingular in its nature, or 
the firſt thing of its kind, could have no cauſe. 
Several of theſe conſequences were fondly embrac. 
ed by Mr. Hume, as neceflarily following from his 
definition of a cauſe, and as favourable to his ſyſtem 
of abſolute ſcepticiſm. Thoſe who adopt the defi. 
nition of a cauſe, from which they follow; may 
chuſe whether they will adopt its conſequences, or 
ſhew that they do not follow from the definition. 
A ſecond obſervation with regard to this argument 
is, That a definition of a cauſe may be given, which 
is not burdened with ſuch untaward conſequences. 
Why may not an efficient cauſe be defined to be: 
being that had power and will to produce the effect? 
The production of an effect requires active power, 
and active power, being a quality, muſt be in a be. 
ing endowed with that power. Power without wil 
produces no effect; but, where theſe are conjoined, 
the effect muſt be produced. 5 
This, I think, is the proper meaning of the word 
cauſe, when it is uſed in metaphyſics ; and particu 
larly when we affirm, that every thing that begin 
to exiſt muſt have a cauſe; and when, by reaſoning 
we prove, that there muſt be an eternal Firſt Cauk 
Was the world produced by previous circum: 
ſtances which are conſtantly followed by ſuch an e. 
fect? or, Was it produced by a Being that bas 
power to produce it, and willed its production x 
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In natural philoſophy, the word cauſe is often 
uſed in a very different ſenſe. When an event is 
produced according to a known law of nature, the 
law of nature is called the cauſe of that event. But 
2 law of nature is not the efficient cauſe of any event: 
It is only the rule, according to which the efficient 
cauſe acts. A law is a thing conceived in the mind 
of a rational being, not a thing that has a real ex- 
iſtence; and, therefore, like a motive, it can nei- 
ther act nor be acted upon, and conſequently can- 
not be an eſſicient cauſe. If there be no being that 
acts according to the law, it produces no effect. 

This author takes it for granted, that every vo- 
luntary action of man was determined to be what it 
was by the laws of nature, in the ſame ſenſe as me- 
0 chanical motion; and that every choice, not thus 
determined, “ js juſt as impoſſible, as that a mecha- 
* nical motion ſhould depend upon no certain law 
„or rule, or that any other effect thould ns with- 
* out a cauſe.” 
lt ought here to be obſerved, that there are two 
kinds of laws, both very properly called laws of na- 
ture, which ought not to be confounded. There are 
moral laws of nature, and phyſical laws of nature. 
The firſt are the rules which God has preſcribed to 
his rational creatures for their conduct. They re- 
ſpect voluntary and free actions only; for no other 
actions can be ſubje& to moral rules. Theſe laws of 
nature ought to be always obeyed, but they are of- 
ten tranſgreſſed by men. There is therefore no im- 
poſlibility in the violation of the moral laws of na- 


icu- 
eh ture, nor is ſuch a violation an effe& without a 
"ne, aufe. The tranſgreſſor is the cauſe, andi is juſtly 


accountable for it. 
The phyſical laws of nature are the 2 8 accord- 

ing to which the Deity commonly acts in his natural 
government of the world; and, whatever is done 
8 at to them, is not done by man, but by 


Lob, either immediately or by inſtruments under 
X 2 his 
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his direction. Theſe laws of nature neither reſtrain 
the power of the Author of nature, nor bring him 
under any obligation to do nothing beyond their 
ſphere. He has ſometimes acted contrary to them, 

in the caſe of miracles, and perhaps often acts with. 
but regard to them, in the ordinary courſe of his 

providence. Neither miraculous events, which are 
contrary to the phyſical laws of nature, nor ſuch 
ordinary aQs 'of the Divine adminiſtration as are 
without their ſphere, are impoſſible, nor are they 
Hecke without a cauſe. God is the cauſe of them, and 
to him only they are to be imputed. 

That the moral laws of nature are often tran. 
greſſed by man, is undeniable. If the phyſical laws 
of nature make his obedience to the moral laws to 
be impoſſible, then he is, in the literal ſenſe, born 
under one law, bound unto another, which contradids 
eyery notion of a righteous government of the 
world, 1 

But though this ſuppoſition were attended with 
no ſuch ſhocking conſequence, it is merely a ſuppo- 
fition ; and until it be proved, that every choice or 
voluntary action of man is determined by the phy. 
ſical laws of nature, this argument for neceſſity is 
only the taking for granted the point to be proved. 

Of the ſame kind is the argument for the impoſ 
ſibility of liberty, taken from a balance, which can- 
not move but as it is moved by the weights put in. 
to it. This argument, though urged by almoſt eve. 
ry writer in defence of neceſſity, is ſo pitiful, and 
has been ſo often anſwered, that it ſcarce deſerves to 
be mentioned. LAY: 

Every argument in a diſpute, which is not ground. 
ed on principles ted by both parties, is that kind 
of ſophiſm which logicians call peritio principii ; and 
ſuch, in my apprehenſion, are all the arguments of 
fered to prove that liberty of action is impoſſible. 
It may farther be obſerved, that every argument 
of this clafs, if it were really concluſive, muſt es 


, tend 
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tend to the Deity, as well as to all created beings; 
and neceflary exiſtence, which has always been con- 
fidered as the prerogative of the Supreme Being, 
muſt belong equally to every creature and to every 
event, even the moſt trifling. de 

This I take to be the ſyſtem of Seixosa, and of 
thoſe * Ha ancients who carried fatality to the 
higheſt pitc | 

| before referred the reader to Dr. CLarke's ar- 

ment, which profeſſes to demonſtrate, that the 

irſt Cauſe is a free agent. Until that argument 

ſhall be ſhewn to be fallacious, a thing which I have 
not ſeen attempted, ſuch weak arguments as have 
been brought to prove the contrary, ought to have 
little weight. 


— 3 3 . 
—_ 2 1 Y 
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Wirn regard to the ſecond claſs of arguments 
for neceſſity, which are intended to prove, that li- 
berty of action would be hurtful to man, I have 
only to obſerve, that it is a fact too evident to be 
denied, whether we adopt the ſyſtem of liberty or 
that of neceſſity, that men actually receive hurt 
from their on voluntary actions, and from the vo- 
luntary actions of other men; nor can it be pre- 
tended, that this fact is inconſiſtent with the doc- 
trine of liberty, or that it is more unaccountable 
upon this ſyſtem than upon that of neceſſity. 
In order, therefore, to draw any ſolid argument 
againſt liberty, from its hurtfulneſs, it ought to be 
proved, That, if man were a free agent, he would 
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do more hurt to himſelf, or to others, than he ac- 
tually does. 

. To this purpoſe it has been ſaid, That liberty 
would make men's actions capricious ;: that it would 
take away the effect of rewards and puniſhments; 
and that it would make man ana, ungovern. 

able. 
 Þ- Theſe arguments have been-atready confidered i in 

the fourth and fifth chapters of this Eſſay; and, 
therefore, I ſhall now — to the third claſs of 
arguments for neceſſity, which are intended to prove, 
that, in fact, men are not free agents. 

The moſt formidable argument of this claſs, and, 
J think, the only one that has not been conſidered in 
ſome of the preceding chapters, is taken from the 
preſcience of the Deity. 

Gop foreſees every determination of the human 
mind. It muſt therefore be what he foreſees it ſhall 
be; and therefore muſt be neceſſary. 

This argument may be underſtood three different 
ways, each of which we ſhall conſider, that we may 
fee all its — 

The neceſſtty of the event may be thought to be 
a juſt conſequence, either barely from its being cer- 
tainly future, or barely from its being foreſeen, or 
from the impoſlibility of its ren foreſeen, if it 
was not neceflary. 
Hirt, It may be thought, that, a8 noching can be 
ben to be future which is not certainly future; 
to, if it be certainly future, it muſt be neceſſary. 

This opinion has no leſs authority in its favour 
than that of ARISTOTLE, who indeed held the doc- 
trine of liberty, but believing, at the ſame. time, 
that whatever is certainly future muſt be neceſſary, 
in order to defend the liberty of human actions, 
maintained, That contingent events have no certain 
futurity; but I know 4 no modern advocate for 
— who has a the defence of it N . 


iſſue. 
8 It 
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It muſt be granted, that as whatever was, certain- 
ly was, and whatever is, certainly is, ſo whatever 
fall be, certainly ſhall be. Theſe are identical pro- 

ſitions, and cannot be doubted by thoſe who con- 
ceive them diſtintly, | | 

But I know no rule of reaſoning by which it can 
be inferred, that, becauſe an event certainly ſhall be, 
therefore its production muſt be neceſſary. The 
manner of its production, whether free or neceſſary, 
cannot be concluded from the time of its producti- 
on, whether it be paſt, preſent or future. That it 
ſhall be, no more implies that it ſhall be neceſſarily, 
than that it ſhall be freely produced; for neither 
preſent, paſt nor future, have any more connection 
with neceſſity than they have with freedom. 

I grant, therefore, that, from events being fore- 


ſeen, it may be juſtly concluded, that they are cer- 


tainly future ; but from their being certainly future, 
it does not follow that they are neceflary. 

Secondly, If it be meant by this argument, that an 
event muſt be neceflary, merely becauſe it is fore- 
ſeen, neither is this a juſt conſequence: For it has 
often been obſerved, That preſcience and Knowledge 
of every kind, being an immanent act, has no ef- 
fect upon the thing known. Its mode of exiſtence, 
whether it be free or neceſſary, is not in the leaſt 
affected by its being known to be future, any more 
than by its being known to be paſt or preſent. The 
Deity foreſees his own future free actions, but nei- 
ther his foreſight nor his purpoſe makes them neceſ- 
ſary. The argument, therefore, taken in this view, 
as well as in the former, is inconcluſive. 

A third way in which this argument may be un- 
derſtood, is this: It is impoſſible that an event which 
is not neceſſary ſhould be foreſeen ; therefore every 
event that is certainly foreſeen, muſt be neceſſary. 
Here the concluſion certainly follows from the ante- 
cedent propoſition, and therefore the whole ſtreſs of 
the argument lies upon the proof of that propoſi- 


tion. 
Let 
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Let us conſider, - therefore, whether it can be 
proved, That no free action can be certainly foreſeen, 
e this can be proved, it will follow, either that al 
actions are neceflary, or that all actions cannot be 
ſoreſee. 9 | 
With regard to the general propoſition, That it i 
impoſſible that any free action can be certainly fore. 
ſeen, I obſerve, 1 E 
Fir/t, That every man who believes the Deity to 
be a free agent, muſt believe that this propoſition 
not only is 1ncapable of proof, but that it 1s certainly 
falſe : For the man himſelf foreſees, that the Judge 
of all the earth will always do what is right, and 
that he will fulfil whatever he has promiſed ; and, 
at the ſame. time, believes, that, in doing what is 
right, and in fulfilling his promiſes, the Deity ads cl 
with the moſt ee by 
Secondly, I obſerve, That every man who believes a1 
that it is an abſurdity or contradiction, that any free ſt 
action ſhould be certainly foreſeen, mult believe, if 
he will be conſiſtent, either that the Deity is not : a 
free agent, or that he does not foreſee his own act. 01 
ons; nor can we foreſee that he will. do what is 
right, and will fulfil his promiſes. oh 
Thirdly, Without, conſidering the conſequences 
which this general propoſition carries in its boſom, 
which give it a very bad aſpect, let us attend to the 
arguments offered to prove it. E 
Dr. PRigsrLxV has laboured more in the proof of 
this propoſition than any other author I am acquaint- 
ed with, and maintains it tg be, not only a difficul 
ty and a myſtery, as it has been called, that a con- 
tingent event ſhould be the obje& of knowledge, but 
that, in reality, there cannot be a greater abſurdity 
or contradiction. Let us hear the proof of this. 
For, ſays he, as certainly as nothing can be 
« known. to exiſt, but what does exiſt ; ſo certainly 
can nothing be known to ariſe from what does exil, 
« but what does arife from it or depend —_ It, 
TY * * « Bit, 
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« But, according to the definition of the terms, a 
« contingent event does not depend upon any previ- 
« ous known circumſtances, fince ſome other event 
might have ariſen in the ſame circumſtances.” 
This argument, when {ſtripped of incidental and 
explanatory clauſes, and affected variations of ex- 
preſſion, amounts to this: Nothing can be known 
to ariſe from what does exiſt, but what does ariſe 
from it: But a contingent event does not ariſe from 
what does exiſt. The concluſion, which is left to be 
drawn by the reader, muſt, according to the rules of 
reaſoning, be : Therefore a contingent event cannot 
be known to ariſe from what does exiſt. 'F 
It is here very obvious, that a thing may ariſe from 
what does exiſt, two ways, freely or neceſſarily. A 
contingent event ariſes from its cauſe, not neceſſarily 
but freely, and ſo, that another event might have 
ariſen from the fame cauſe, in the. ſame circum- 
ſtances. — G 
The ſecond propoſition of the argument is, That 
a contingent event does not depend upon any previ- 
ous known circumſtances, which I take to be only a 
variation of the term of not ariſing from what does 
exiſt. Therefore, in order to make the two propoſi- 
tions to correſpond, we muſt underſtand by ariſing 
from what does exiſt, ariſing neceſſarily from what 
does exiſt, When this ambiguity is removed, the 
argument ſtands thus: Nothing can be known to 
ariſe neceſſarily from what docs exiſt, but what does 
neceſſarily ariſe from it: But a contingent event does 
not ariſe neceſſarily from what does exiſt ; therefore 
a contingent event cannot be known to ariſe neceſſa- 
rily from what does exiſt. - - n ; 
grant the whole; but the concluſion of this ar- 

gument is not what he undertook to prove, and 
therefore the argument is that kind of ſophiſm which 
1 call ipnorantia elenchi. 

e thing to be proved is not, That a contingent 
event cannot be known to ariſe neceſſarily from . 

8 exiſts; 
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exiſts; but that a contingent future event cannot be 
the object of knowledge. | 

To draw the argument to this concluſion, it muſt 

be put thus: Nothing can be known to ariſe from 
what does exiſt, but what ariſes neceſſarily from it: 
But a contingent event does not ariſe neceſſarily from 
what does exiſt; therefore a contingent event can. 
not be known to ariſe from what does exiſt. 
The concluſion here is what it ought to be; but 
the firſt propoſition aſſumes the thing to be proved, 
and therefore the argument is what logicians call 
petitio principii. EY | 

To the ſame purpoſe he ſays, * That nothing can 
be known at preſent, except itſelf or its neceſlary 
& cauſe exiſt at preſent.” 55 

This is affirmed, but I find no proof of it. 

Again he ſays, That knowledge ſuppoſes an ob- 
« jet, which, in this caſe, does not exiſt.” It is 
true that knowledge ſuppoſes an object, and every 
thing that is known is an object of knowledge, whe- 
ther paſt, preſent, or future, whether contingent or 
b | 

Upon the whole, the arguments I can find upon 
this point, bear no proportion to the confidence of 
the ailertion; that there cannot be a greater abſurdity 
or contradiction, than that a contingent event ſhould 
be the object of knowledge. 3 

To thoſe who, without pretending to ſhew a ma. 
nifeſt abſurdity or contradiction in the knowledge of 
future contingent events, are ſtill of opinion, that 
it is impoſſible that the future free actions of man, a 
being of imperfect wiſdom and virtue, ſhould be 
certainly foreknown, I would humbly offer the fol. 
lowing conſiderations. 

1. 1 grant that there is no knowledge of this kind 
in man; and this is the cauſe that we find it ſo dit 
ficult to conceive it in any other being. 
All our knowledge of future events is drawn either 


trom their neceſſary connection with the . 
courſe 
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courſe of nature, or from their connection with the 
character of the agent that produces them. Our 
knowledge, even of thoſe future events that neceſ- 
frily reſult from the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, is 
hypothetical. Tt ſuppoſes the continuance of thoſe 
laws with which they are connected. And how long 
thoſe laws may be continued, we have no certain 
knowledge. Gop only knows when the preſent 
courſe of nature ſhall be changed, and therefore he 
only has certain knowledge even of events of this 
kind. F | Ft: 
The character of perfect wiſdom and perfect recti- 
tude in the Deity, gives us certain knowledge that 
he will always be true in all his declarations, faith- 
ful in all his promiſes, and juſt in all his diſpenſations. 
But when we reaſon from the character of men to 
their future actions, though, in many caſes, we 
have ſuch probability as we reſt upon in our moſt 
important worldly concerns, yet we have no certain- 
ty, becauſe men are imperfect in wiſdom and in vir- 
or me. If we had even the moſt perfect knowledge of 
the character and ſituation of a man, this would not 
be ſufficient to give certainty to our knowledge of 
his future actions; becauſe, in ſome actions, both 
' Wl 200d and bad men deviate from their general cha- 
radter !. f 5 
The preſcience of the Deity, therefore, muſt be 
different not only in degree, but in kind, from any 
knowledge we can attain of futurity. | 
2. Though we 'can have no conception how the 
future free actions of men may be known by the 
Deity, this is not a ſufficient reaſon to conclude that 
they cannot be known. Do we know, or can we 
conceive, how Gop knows the ſecrets of mens 
hearts ? Can we conceive how. Gop made this world 
without any pre-exiſtent matter ? All the ancient 
Philoſophers believed this to be impoſlible : And for 
what reaſon but this, that they could not conceive 
how it could be done. Can we give any better _ 
955 on 
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ſon for believing that the ations of men cannot be 
certainly foreſeen ? ory | 

3. Can we conceive how we ourſelves have certain 
knowledge by thoſe faculties with which God has en. 
dowed us? It any man thinks that he underſtang; 
diſtinctly how he is conſcious of his own thoughts, 
how he perceives external objects by his ſenſes ; hoy 
he remembers paſt events, I am afraid that he is not 
yet ſo wile as to underſtand his own ignorance. 

4. There ſeems to me to be a great analogy be. 
tween the preſcience of future contingents, and the 
memory of paſt contingents. We poſſeſs the laſt in 
ſome degree, and therefore find no difficulty in be. 
heving that it may be perfect in the Deity. But the 
firſt we have in no degree, and therefore are apt to 
think it impoſſible. 

In both, the object of knowledge is neither what 
preſently exiſts, nor has any neceſſary connection 
with what preſently exiſts. Every argument brought 
to prove the impoſſibility of preſcience, proves, with 
equal force, the impoſſibility of memory. If it be 
true that nothing can be kaown to ariſe from what 
does exiſt, but what neceflarily ariſes from it, it 
muſt be equally true, that nothing can be known to 
have gone before what does exiſt, but what muſt 
neceſſarily have gone before it. If it be true that 
nothing future can be known unleſs its neceflarj 
cauſe exiſt at preſent, it muſt: be equally true that 
nothing paſt can be known unleſs ſomething conte- 
quent, with which it is neceſſarily connected, exif 
at preſent. If the fataliſt ſhould ſay, That paſt events 
are indeed neceſſarily connected with the preſent, be 
will not ſurely venture to ſay, that it is by tracing 
this neceſſary connection, that we remember thc 


x Why then ſhould we think preſcience impoſſible in 
the Almighty, when he has given us a faculty which 
bears a ſtrong analogy to it, and which is. no leſs un- 
accountable to the human underſtanding, than preſ 
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cience is. It is more reaſonable, as well as more 
agreeable to the ſacred writings, to conclude with 
2 pious father of the church, © Quocirca nullo modo 
« cogimur, aut retenta praſcientia De1 tollere vo- 
< Juntatis arbitrium, aut retento voluntatis arbitrio, 
„% DzuM, quod nefas eſt, negare præſcium futuro- 
rum: Sed utrumque amplectimur, utrumque fi- 
« deliter et veraciter confitemur : Illud ut bene cre- 
“ damus; hoc ut bene vivamus.” Aus. 


c H A N N 
Of the Permiſſion of Evil. 


ANOTHER uſe has been made of Divine preſci- 
ence by the advocates for neceſſity, which it is pro- 
per to conſider before we leave this ſubject. 

It has been ſaid, That all thoſe conſequences 
follow from the Divine preſcience which are 
thought moſt alarming in the ſcheme of neceſſity; 
and particularly God's being the proper cauſe of 
“moral evil. For, to ſuppoſe Gop to foreſee and 
permit what it was in his power to have prevent- 
* ed, is the very ſame thing, as to ſuppoſe him to 
* will, and directly to cauſe it. He diſtinctly fore- 
* ſees all the actions of a nian's life, and all the con- 
* ſequences of them: If, therefore, he did not think 
any particular man and his conduct proper for 
* his plan of creation and providence, he certainly 
5 would not have introduced him into being at 
In this reaſoning we may obſerve, that a ſuppoſi- 
tion is made which ſeems to contradict itſelf. wat 
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That all the actions of a particular man ſhould}; 
diſtinctly foreſeen, and, at the ſame time, that man 
ſhould never be brought into exiſtence, ſeems to me 
to be a contradiction : And the ſame contradiction 
there is, in ſuppoſing any action to be diſtinctly fore. 
ſeen, and yet prevented. For, if it be foreſeen, it 
ſhall happen; and, if it be prevented, it ſhall not 
happen, and therefore could not be foreſeen. 
The knowledge here ſuppoſed is neither preſcience 
nor ſcience, but ſomething very different from both, 
It is a kind of knowledge, which ſome metaphyſica 
di vines, in their controverſies about the order of the 
Divine decrees, a ſubject far beyond the limits of 
human underſtanding, attributed to the Deity, and 
of which other divines denied the poſſibility, while 
they firmly maintained the Divine preſcience. 
It was called ſcientia media, to diſtinguiſh it from 
preſcience ; and by this /cientia media was meant, not 
the knowing from eternity all things that ſhall exiſt, 
which is preſcience, nor the knowing all the connec. 
tions and relations of things that exiſt or may be 
conceived, which is ſcience, but a knowledge of 
things contingent, that never did nor ſhall exiſt 

For inſtance, the knqwing every action that would 
be done by a man who is barely conceived, and {hail 
never be brought into exiſtence, | 
Againſt the poſlibility of the /cientia media argu- 
ments may be urged, which cannot he applied to 
preſcience. Thus it may be ſaid, that nothing can 
be known but what is true. It is true that the fu- 
ture actions of a free agent ſhall exiſt, and therefore 
we ſee no impoſſibility in its being known that they 
hall exiſt : But with regard to the free actions of an 
agent that never did nor ſhall exiſt, there is nothing 
true, and therefore nothing can be known. To lay 
that the being conceived, would certainly act in ſuch 
a way, if placed in ſuch a ſituation, if it have any 
meaning, is to fay, That his acting in that way 1 
the ee of the conception; but this contra: 
dicts the ſuppoſition of its being a free action. 
| 5 Thing) 
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Things merely conceived have no relations or con- 
nections but ſuch as are implied in the conception, 
or are conſequent from it. Thus I conceive two 
circles in the ſame plane. If this be all I conceive, 
it is not true that theſe circles are equal or unequal, 
becauſe neither of theſe relations is implied in the 
conception; yet if the two circles really exiſted, 
they muſt be either equal or unequal. Again, I 
conceive two circles in the ſame plane, the diſtance of 
whoſe centres is equal to the ſum of their ſemidia- 
meters. It is true of theſe circles, that they will 
touch one another, becauſe this follows from the 
conception; but it is not true that they will be equal 
or unequal, becauſe neither of theſe relations is im- 
lied in the conception, nor is conſequent from it. 
In like manner, I can conceive a being who has 
power to do an indifferent action, or not to do it. 
It is not true that he would do it, nor is it true that 
he would not do it, becauſe neither is implied in 
my conception, nor follows from it; and what is 
not true cannot be known. | 
Though I do not perceive any fallacy in this ar- 
gument againſt a ſcientia media, I am ſenſible how 
apt we are to err in applying what belongs to our 
conceptions and our knowledge, to the conceptions 
and knowledge of the Supreme Being ; and, there- 
tore, without pretending to determine for or againſt 
2 ſcientia media, J only obſerve, that, to ſuppoſe that 
the Deity prevents what he foreſees by preſcience, 
is a contradiction, and that to know that a contin- 
gent event which he ſees ſit not to permit would 
certainly happen if permitted, is not preſcience, but 
the ſcientia media, whoſe exiſtence or poſſibility we 
are under no neceſſity of admitting. | 
Waving all diſpute about ſcientia media, we acknow- 
ledge, that nothing can happen under the admini- 
ſtration of the Deity, which he does not ſee fit to 
permit, The permiſſion of natural and moral evil, 
is 2 phænomenon which cannot be diſputed. * To 
. e * N account 
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account for this phænomenon under the government | 
of a Being of infinite goodneſs, juſtice, wiſdom and h 
power, has, 1n all ages, been conſidered as difficult t 
to human reaſon, whether we embrace the ſyſtem of 


liberty or that of neceſſity. But, if the diſſiculty of 3 
accounting for this phænomenon upon the ſyſtem of r 
neceſſity, be as great as it is upon the ſyſtem of hi. h 
berty, it can have no weight when uſed as an argy. of 
ment againſt liberty. _ h 

The defenders of neceſſity, to reconcile it to the by 


principles of Theiſm, find themſelves obliged to 

give up all the moral attributes of Gop, excepting th 
that of goodneſs, or a deſire to produce happineß. th 
This they hold to be the ſole motive of his making Ne 


and governing the univerſe. Juſtice, veracity, faith- fai 
fulneſs, are only modifications of goodneſs, the 

means of promoting its purpoſes, and are exerciſed 11 
only ſo far as they — that end. Virtue is accep- | 


table to him and vice diſpleaſing, only as the firſt 1 
tends to produce happineſs and the laſt miſery. He 5 
is the proper cauſe and agent of all moral evil as wel | 
as good; but it is for a good end, to produce the pr 
greater happineſs to his creatures. He does evil that vi 
good may come, and this end ſanctiſies the wort bu 
actions that contribute to it. All the wickedneſs of 29 
men being the work of Gop, he muſt, when he 
ſurveys it, pronounce it, as well as all his other works, 
to be very good. | | 
This view of the Divine nature, the only one 
conſiſtent with the ſcheme of neceſlity, appears to 
me much more ſhocking than the permiſſion of evil 
upon the ſcheme of liberty. It is faid, that it re- 
quires only /rength of mind to embrace it: To me it 
ſeems to require much ſtrength of countenance to 
profeſs it. | i I TO. 
In this ſyſtem, as in CLEanTHzs? Tablature of the 
| Epicurean ſyſtem, pleaſure or happineſs is placed up 
on the throne as the queen, to whom all the virtues 
bear the humble office of menial ſervants, _ 1 
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As the end of the Deity, in all his actions, is not 
his own good, which can receive no addition, but 
the good of his creatures ; and, as his creatures are 
capable of this diſpoſition in ſome degree, is he not 
pleaſed with this image of himſelf in his creatures, 
and diſpleaſed with the contrary ? Why then ſhould 
he be the apthor of malice, envy, revenge, tyranny 
and oppreſſion, in their hearts? Other vices that 
have no malevolence in them may pleaſe ſuch a Deity, 
but ſurely malevolence cannot pleaſe him. 5 

If we form our notions of the moral attributes of 
the Deity from what we ſee of his government of 


the world, from the dictates of reaſon and conſcience, 


or from the doctrine of revelation, juſtice, veracity, 
faithfulneſs, the love of virtue and diſlike of vice, 
appear to be no leſs eſſential attributes of his nature 
than goodneſs. . 3 3 
In man, who is made after the image of Gop, 
goodneſs or benevolence is indeed an effential part of 
virtue, but it is not the whole. «5 

| know not what arguments can be brought to 
prove goodnels to be. eflential to the Deity, which 
will not, with equal force, prove other moral attri- 
butes to be ſo; or what objections can be brought 
againſt the latter, which have not equal ſtren 
againſt the former, unleſs it be admitted to be an 
objection againſt other moral attributes, that they 
do not accord with the doctrine of neceſſity. | 

If other moral evils may be attributed to the Deity 
as the means of promoting general good, why may 
not falſe declarations and falſe promiſes ? And then 
what ground have we left to believe the truth of 
what he reveals, or to rely upon what he pro- 
miles ? . gt, | 

Suppoſing this ſtrange view of the Divine nature 
were to be adopted in favour of the doctrine of 
N there is ſtill a great difficulty to be re- 
olve 1 
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Since it is ſuppoſed, that the Supreme Being had 
no other end in making and governing the univerſe, 
but to produce the greateſt degree of happineſs to 
his creatures in general, how comes it to paſs, that 
there is ſo much miſery in a ſyſtem made and go. 
verned by infinite wiſdom and power for a contrary 
purpoſe ? | 

The ſolution of this difficulty leads us neceſſarily 
to another hypotheſis, That all the miſery and vice 
that is in the world is a neceflary ingredient in that 
ſyſtem which produces the greateſt ſum of happine 
upon the whole. This connection betwixt the great. 
eſt ſum of happineſs and all the miſery that is in the 
univerſe, muſt be fatal and neceflary in the nature of 
things, ſo that even Almighty power cannot break 
it: For benevolence can never lead to inflict miſery 
without neceſlity. 4 
This neceſſary connection between the greateſt ſum 
of happineſs upon the whole, and all the natural and 
moral evil that is, or has been, or ſhall be, being 
once eſtabliſhed, it is impoſſible for mortal eyes to 
diſcern how far this evil may extend, or on whom it 
may happen to fall ; whether this fatal connection 
may be temporary or eternal, or what proportion of 
the happineſs may be balanced by it. 5 

A world made hy perfect wiſdom and Almighty 
power, for no other end but to make it happy, pre- 
ſents the moſt pleaſing proſpect that can be imagined, 
We expect nothing but uninterrupted happineſs to 

revail for ever. But, alas! When we conſider that 

in this happieſt ſyſtem, there muſt be neceſſarily al 
the miſery and vice we ſee, and how much more we 
know not, how is the proſpect darkened 

Theſe two hypotheſes, the one limiting the moral 
character of the Deity, the other limiting his pov. 
er, ſeem to me to be the neceſſary conſequences of 
neceſſity, when it is joined with Theiſm ; and they 
have accordingly been adopted by the ableſt defen. 
ders of that doctrine. . f 
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If ſomedefenders of liberty, by limiting too raſhly 
the Divine preſcience, in order to defend that ſyſtem, 
have raiſed high indignation in their opponents; 
have they not equal ground of indignation againſt 
thoſe, who, to defend neceſſity, limit the moral per- 
fection of the Deity, and his Almighty power ? 

Let us conſider, on the other hand, what conſe- 
quences may be fairly drawn from Gov's permitting 
the abuſe of liberty in agents on.whom he has be- 
ſtowed it. „ 

If it be aſked, Why does Gop permit ſo much ſin 
in his creation? I confeſs I cannot anſwer the queſti- 
on, but muſt lay my hand upon my mouth. He 
giveth no account of his conduct to the children of- 
men. It is our part to obey his command, and not 
to ſay unto him, Why doſt thou thus? | 

Hypotheſes might be framed ; but, while we have 
ground to be ſatisfied, that he does nothing but 


what is right, it is more becoming us to acknowledge 


that the ends and reaſons of his univerſal govern- 
ment are beyond our knowledge, and perhaps be- 
yond the comprehenſion of human underſtanding. 
We cannot penetrate ſo far into the counſel of the 
Almighty, as to know all the reaſons why it became 
him, of whom are all things, and to whom are all 
things, to create, not only machines, which are ſole- 
ly moved by his hand, but ſervants and children, 
who, by obeying his commands, and imitating his 
moral perfections, might riſe to a high degree of 
glory and happineſs in his favour, or, by perverſę 
diſobedience, might incur guilt and juſt puniſhment. 
In this he appears to us awful in his juſtice, as well as 
amiable'in bis. oc - WOE 
But, as he diſdains not to appeal to men for the 
equity of his proceedings towards them when his 
character is impeached, we may, with humble re- 
verence, plead for Gop, and vindicate that moral 
excellence which is the glory of his nature, and of 
which the image is the glory and the perfection of 


man. 
Y 2 Let 
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thing as directly to will and to cauſe it. 


attributes that can be ſuppoſed inconſiſtent with the 


to do in this point, as they maintain that goodneſs 


ſin with the goodneſs of Gop, ſince an inconſiſten- 


Alf the cauſing of moral evil, and being the real 


What is incumbent upon them, therefore, to prove 
is, That the permiſſion of ſin is inconſiſtent with jul 


Let us obſerve firſt of all, that to permit hath two 
meanings. It ſignifies not to forbid ; and it ſignifies 
not to hinder by ſuperior power. In the firſt of 
theſe ſenſes, God never permits ſin. His law forbids 
every moral evil. By his laws and by his govern. 
ment, he gives every encouragement to good con- 
duct, and every diſcouragement to bad. But he 
does not always, by his ſuperior power hinder it 
from being committed. This is the ground of the 
accuſation; and this, it is faid, is the very ſame 


As this is aſſerted without proof, and is far from 
being ſelf-evident, it might be ſufficient to deny it 
until it be proved. But, without reſting barely on 
the defenſive, we may obſerve, that the only moral 


permiſſion of ſin, are either goodneſs or juſtice. 
The defenders of neceflity, with whom we have 


is the only eſſential moral attribute of the Deity, and 
the motives of all his actions, muſt, if they will be 
conſiſtent, maintain, That to will, and directly to 
cauſe ſin, much more not to hinder it, is conſiſtent 
with perfect goodneſs, nay, that goodneſs is a ſuff. 
cient motive to juſtify the willing and directly caut- 
ing it. | | 

| With regard to them, therefore, it is ſurely un- 
neceſſary to attempt to reconcile the permiſſion of 


cy between that attribute and the cauſing of {in 
would overturn their whole ſyſtem. 


author of it, be conſiſtent with perfect goodnels, 


what pretence can there be to ſay, that not to hin- 
der it is inconſiſtent with perfect goodneſs ? 


tice; and, upon this point we are ready to join ifſue 
But 
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But what pretence can there be to ſay, that the 
permiſſion o ſin is perfectly conſiſtent with good- 
neſs in the Deity, but inconſiſtent with juſtice * 

Is it not as eaſy to conceive, that he ſhould per- 
mit ſin, though virtue be his delight, as that he in- 
flicts miſery, when his ſole delight is to beſtow hap- 
pineſs ? Should it appear incredible, that the per- 
miſſion of fin may tend to promote virtue, to them 
who believe that the infliction of miſery is neceflary 
to promote happinels ? 

The juſtice, as well as the goodneſs of Gop's mo- 
ral government of mankind, appears in this : That 
his laws are not arbitrary nor grievous, as it is only 
by the obedience of them that our nature can be per- 
fected and qualified for future happineſs ; that he is 
ready to aid our weaknels, to help our infirmities, 
and not to ſuffer us to be -tempted above what we 
are able to bear; that he is not ſtrict to mark iniqui- 
ty, or to execute judgment ſpeedily againſt an evil 
work, but is long-ſufftering, and waits to be graci- 
ous; that he is ready to receive the humble penitent 
to his favour; that he is no reſpecter of perſons, 
but in every nation he that fears God and works 
righteouſneſs is accepted of him; that of every man 
he will require an account, proportioned to the ta- 
lents he hath received; that he delights in mercy, 
but hath no pleaſure in the death of the wicked; 
and therefore in puniſhing will never go beyond 
the demerit of the criminal, nor beyond what the 
rules of his univerſal government require. 
There were, in ancient ages, ſome who ſaid, the 
way of the Logd is not equal; to whom the Pro- 
phet, in the name of Gob, makes this reply, which 
in all ages, is ſufficient to repel this accuſation. Hear 
now, O houſe of Iſrael, is not my way equal, are 
not yours unequal? When a righteous man turneth 
away from his righteouſneſs, and committeth 1ni- 
quity, for his iniquity which he hath done ſhall he 
die. Again, when a wicked man turneth away rom % 
his 
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his wickedneſs that he hath committed, and doth 
that which is lawful and right, he Thall fave his ſoul 
alive. O houſe of Iſrael, are not my ways equal, 
are not your ways unequal? Repent and turn from 
all your tranſgreſſions, ſo iniquity ſhall not be =_ 
ruin. Caſt away from you all your tranſgreſſions 
whereby you have tranſgrefled, and make you a new 
heart and new ſpirit, for why will ye die, O houſe 
of Iſrael? For 1 have no pleaſure in the death of 
him that. dieth, ſaith the Loxd God. WC 
Another argument for neceſſity has been lately 
offered, which we ſhall very briefly conſider. 
It has been maintained, that the power of think. 
ing is the reſult of a certain modification of matter, 
and that a certain configuration of brain makes 2 
ſoul; and, if man be wholly a material being, it is 
faid, that it will not be denied, that he muſt be a 
mechanical being; that the doctrine of neceſſity is 
2 direct inference from that of materialiſm, and its 
undoubted conſequence. | aa 
As this argument can have no weight with thoſe 
who do not ſee reaſon to embrace this ſyſtem of 
materialiſm ; ſo, even with thoſe who do, it ſeems 
to me to be a mere ſophiſm. 17 
Philoſophers have been wont to conceive matter 
to be an inert paſſive being, and to have certain 
properties inconſiſtent with the power of thinking 
or of acting. But a Philoſopher ariſes, who proves, 
we ſhall ſuppoſe, that we were quite miſtaken in 
our notion of matter; that it has not the proper- 
ties we ſuppoſed, and, in fact, has no properties 
but thoſe of attraction and repulſion ; but ſtill he 
thinks, that, being matter, it will not be denied 
that is a mechanical being, and that the doctrine of 
neceſlity is a dire& inference from that of mate: 
Herein, however, he deceives himſelf, If mat- 
ter be what we conceived it to be, it is equally in- 
capable of thinking and of acting freely. But - 
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the properties, from which we drew this concluſi- 
on, have no reality, as he thinks he has proved ; 
if it have the powers of attraction and repulſion, 
and require only a certain configuration to make it 
think rationally, it will be impoſſible to ſhew any 
good reaſon why the fame configuration may not 
make it act rationally and freely. If its reproach of 
ſolidity, inertneſs and ſluggiſhneſs be wiped off; 
and if it be raiſed in our eſteem to a nearer approach 
to the nature of what we call ſpiritual and imma- 
terial beings, why ſhould it ſtill be nothing but a me- 
chanical being? Is its ſolidity, inertneſs and ſluggiſh- 
neſs, to be firſt removed to make it capable of think- 
ing, anckthen reſtored in order to make it incapable 
of acting ? 
"Thoſe, therefore, who reaſon juſtly from this ſyſ- 
tem of materialiſm will eafily perceive, that the 
doctrine of neceſſity is ſo far from being a direct in- 
ference, that it can receive no ſupport from it. 
To conclude this Eſſay: Extremes of all kinds 
ought to be avoided ; yet men are prone to run into 
them ; and, to ſhun one extreme, we often run in- 
to the contrary. 3 3 
Of all extremes of opinion, none are more dan- 
22 than thoſe that exalt the powers of man too 
high, on the one hand, or fink them too low, on 
the other. 18 3 
By raiſing them too high, we feed pride and vain- 
glory, we loſe the ſenſe of our dependance upon 
Gov, and engage in attempts beyond our abilities. 
By deprefling them too low, we cut the ſinews of 
action and of obligation, and are tempted to think, 
that, as we can do nothing, we have nothing to do, 
but to be carried paſſively along by the ſtream of 
neceſſity. | | 
Some good men, apprehending that, to kill pride 
and vain-glory, our active powers cannot be too 
much depreſſed, have been led, by zeal for religion, 
to deprive us of all active power. 8 
e 1 
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Other good men, by a like zeal, have been led to 
depreciate the human underſtanding, and to put out 
the light of nature and reaſon, in order to exalt 
that of revelation. ? 

Thoſe weapons which were taken up in ſupport of 
religion, are now employed to overturn it; and 
what was, by ſome, accounted the bulwark of or. 
thodoxy, is become the ſtrong hold of atheiſm and 
infidelity. _ | | 

Atheiſts join hands with Theologians, in depriv. 
ing man of all active power, that they may deſtroy 
all moral obligation, and all ſenſe of right and 
wrong. They join hands with Theologians, in de- 
preciating the human underſtanding, that they may 
lead us into abſolute ſcepticiſm. | 

Gop, in mercy to the human race, has made us 
of ſuch a frame, that no ſpeculative opinion what- 
ſoever can root out the ſenſe of guilt and demerit 
when we do wrong, nor the: peace and joy of a 

ood conſcience a we do what is right. No 
ſpeculative opinion can root out a regard to the 
teſtimony of our ſenſes, of our memory, and of our 
rational faculties. . But we have reaſon to be jealous 
of opinions which run counter to thoſe natural ſen- 
timents of the human mind, and tend to ſhake, 
though they never can eradicate them, 

There is little reaſon to fear, that the conduct of 
men, with regard to the concerns of the preſent life, 
will ever be much affected, either by the doctrine of 
neceſſity, or by ſcepticiſm. It were to be wiſhed, 
that men's conduct, with regard to the concerns of 
another life, were in as little danger from thoſe 
opinions. 14 

In the preſent ſtate, we ſee ſome who zealouſſy 
maintain the doctrine of neceſſity, others who 35 
zZealouſly maintain that of liberty. One would be 
apt to think, that a practical belief of theſe contra- 

ſyſtems ſhould produce very different conduct in 
them that hold them ; yet we ſee no ſuch difference 
in the affairs of common lite. ; 1 
| i 
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The fataliſt deliberates, and reſolves, and plights 
his faith. He lays down a plan of conduct, and 
proſecutes it with vigour and induſtry. He exhorts 
and commands, and holds thoſe to be anſwerable 
for their conduct to whom he hath committed any 
charge. He blames thoſe that are falſe or unfaithful 
to him as other men do. He perceives dignity and , 
worth in ſome characters and actions, and in others 
demerit and turpitude. He reſents injuries, and is 
grateful for good oſſices. : 

If any man ſhould plead the doctrine of neceſſity 
to exculpate murder, theft, or robbery, or even 
wilful negligence in the diſcharge of his duty, his 
judge, though a fataliſt, if he had common ſenſe, 
would laugh at ſuch a plea, and would not allow it 
even to alleviate the crime. 

In all ſuch caſes, he ſees that it would be abſurd 
not to act and to judge as thoſe ought to do who 
believe themſelves and other men to be free agents, 
juſt as the ſceptic, to avoid abſurdity, muſt, when 
he goes into the world, act and judge like other 
men who are not ſceptics. | 

If the fataliſt be as little influenced by the opini- 
on of neceſlity in his moral and religious concerns, 
and in his expectations concerning another world, 
as he is in the common affairs of lite, his ſpecula- 
tive opinion will probably do him little hurt. But, 
if he truſt ſo far to the doctrine of neceſſity, as to 
indulge floth and inactivity in his duty, and hope 
to exculpate himſelf to his Maker by that doctrine, 
let him conſider whether he accepts this excuſe from 
his ſervants and dependants, when they are negli- 
vent or unfaithful in what is committed to their 
charge. | 

Biſhop BuTLER, in his Analogy, has an excellent 
chapter upon the opinion of neceſſuiy conſidered as influ- 
encing practice, Which I think highly deſerving. the 
conſideration of thoſe who are inclined to that opi- 
nion. . | 
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Of the Firſt Principles of Martals. 


ORALS, like all other ſciences, muſt have 
irſt principles, on which all moral reaſoning is 
grounded. | MI 
In every branch of knowledge where diſputes have 
been raiſed, it is uſeful to diſtinguiſh the firſt princĩ- 
ples from the ſuperſtructure. They are the founda- 
tion on which the whole fabric of the ſcience leans ; 
and whatever is not ſupported by this foundation 
can have no ſtability. 3 
In all rational belief, the thing believed is either 


duced from firſt principles. When men differ about 
deductions of reaſoning, the appeal muſt be to the 
rules of reaſoning, which have been very unani- 
mouſly fixed from the days of AzisToTLE. But 
when they differ about a firſt principle, the appeal 
: —_ to another tribunal; to that of common 
enſe. Boe: 
How the genuine deciſions of common ſenſe may 
de diſtinguithed from the counterfeit, has been con- 
lidered in effay ſixth, on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man, chapter fourth, to which the reader is referred, 
What I would here obferve is, That as firſt Pages 


/ 


itſelf a firſt principle, or it is by juſt reaſoning de- 
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differ from deductions of reaſoning in the nature q 
their evidence, and muſt be tried by a different ſtand. 
ard when they are called in queſtion, it is of impor. 
tance to know to which of theſe two claſſes a trut 
which we would examine, belongs. When they ar 
not diſtinguiſhed, men are apt to demand proof fo 
every thing they think fit to deny: And when we 
attempt to prove by direct argument, what is really 
ſelf-evident, the reaſoning will always be inconcly. 
five; for it will either take for granted the thing 
to be proved, or ſomething not more evident; and 
ſo, inſtead of 'giving ſtrength to the concluſion, 
will rather tempt thoſe to doubt of it, who never 
did fo before, 3 
I propoſe, therefore, in this chapter, to point out 
ſome of the firſt principles of morals, without pre. 
tending to a complete enumeration. 
The principles I am to mention, relate either 
to virtue in general, or to the different particular 
branches of virtue, or to the compariſon of virtue 
where they ſeem to interfere. 
1. There are ſome things in human conduct, that 
merit approbation and praiſe, others that merit blame 
and puniſhment; and different degrees either of ap 
probation or of blame, are due to different actions. 
2. What is in no degree voluntary, can neither 
deſerve moral approbation nor blame. 
3. What is done from unavoidable neceſſity may 
be agreeable or diſagreeable, uſeful or hurtful, but 
cannot be the object either of blame or of mori 
approbation. * . n 
4. Men may be highly culpable in omitting what 
they ought to have done, as well as in doing what 
they ought not. 5 
5. We ought to uſe the beſt means we can to 
be well informed of our. duty, by ſerious attention 
to moral inſtruction; by obſerving what we approve, 
and what we diſapprove, in other men, whether our 
acquaintance, or thoſe whoſe actions are recorded in 
88S A nM 
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hiſtory ; by reflecting often, in a calm and diſpaſſi- 
onate hour, on our own paſt conduct, that we may 
diſcern what was wrong, and what was right, and 
what might have been better; by deliberating coolly 
and impartially upon our future conduct, as far as 
we can foreſee the opportunities we may have of do- 
ing good, or the temptations to do wrong; and by 
having this principle deeply fixed in our minds, that 
2s moral excellence is the true worth and glory of a 
man, ſo the knowledge of our duty is to every man, 
in every ſtation of life, the moſt important of all 
knowledge. | 

6. It ought to be our moſt ſerious concern to do 
our duty as far as we know it, and to fortify our 
minds againſt every temptation to deviate from it; 
by maintaining a lively ſenſe of the beauty of right 
conduct, and of its preſent and future reward, of 
the turpitude of vice, and of its bad conſequences 
here and hereafter ; by having always in our eye the 
nobleſt examples; by the habit of ſubjecting our 
paſſions to the government of reaſon ; by firm pur- 
poſes and reſolutions with regard to our conduct; 
by avoiding occaſions of temptation when we can ; 
and by imploring the aid of him who made us, in 
every hour of temptation. * 

Theſe principles concerning virtue and vice in ge- 
neral, muſt appear ſelf-evident to every man who 
hath a conſcience, and who hath taken pains to ex- 
erciſe this natural power of his mind. I proceed to 
others that are more particular. | 

1. We ought to prefer a greater good, though 
more diſtant, to a leſs; and a leſs evil to a greater. 

A regard to our own good, though we had no 
conſcience, dictates this principle; and we cannot 
help diſapproving the man that acts contrary to it, 
as deſerving to Toe the good which he wantonly 
threw away, and to ſuffer the evil which he know- 
ingly brought upon his own head. * 


\ 
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We obſerved before, that the ancient moraliſy 
and many among the modern, have deduced th, 
whole of -morals from this principle, and that whe 
we make a right eſtimate of goods and evils accory, 
ing to their degree, their dignity, their duration, 
and according as they are more or leis in our power 
it leads to the practice of every virtue: More d 
rectly, indeed, to the virtues of ſelf-government, 
to prudence, to temperance, andto fortitude; and 
— more indirectly, even to juſtice, humanity, 
and all the ſocial virtues, when their influence upoi 
our happineſs is welt underſtood. 3 
— Though it be not the nobleſt principle of condy 
it has this peculiar advantage, that its force is 0 
by the moſt ignorant, and even the moſt abandoned 

Let a man's moral judgment be ever ſo little in. 
proved by exerciſe, of ever ſo much corrupted by 
bad habits, he cannot be indifferent to his own hap- 
pineſs or miſery. When he is become inſenſible to 
every nobler motive to right conduct, he cannot be 
inſenſible to this. And though to act from this mo 
tive Gy may be called prudence rather than virtw, 
yet this ence deſerves ſome regard upon its own 
. much more as it — friend and ally 
of virtue, and the enemy of all vice; and as it give 
a favourable teſtimony of virtue to thoſe who are 
deaf to every other recommendation. 

If a man can be induced to do his duty even fron 
a regard to his own happineſs, he will ſoon find rev 
ſon to love virtue for her own ſake, and to act from 
motives leſs mercenary. | 

I cannot therefore approve of thoſe moraliſts, who 
would baniſh all perſuaſives to virtue taken from th: 
_ conſideration of private good. In the preſent ſtate 
of human nature theſe are not uſeleſs to the bell 
and they are the only means left of reclaiming tit 


2. As far as the intention of nature appears in the 
conſtitution of man, we ought to comply with that 


intention, and to act agreeably to it. - 
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The Author of our being hath given us not only 


8 the power of acting within a limited ſphere, but va- 
hen WY rious v2: or ſprings of action, of different 
rd. nature and dignity, to direct us in the exerciſe of 


our active power. 

From the conſtitution of every ſpecies of the in- 
ferior animals, and eſpecially from the aQtive princi- 
ples which nature has given them, we eaſily perceive 
the manner of life for which nature intended them; 
and they uniformly act the part to which they are 
led by their conſtitution, without any reflection up- 


1 on it, or intention of obeying its dictates. Man 
ua, only, of the inhabitants of this world, is made ca- 
fel pable of obſerving his own conſtitution, what kind 


of life it is made for, and of acting according to 
that intention, or contrary to it. He only is capa- 
ble of yielding an intentional obedience to the dic- 
tates of his nature, or of rebelling againſt them. 
In treating of the principles of action in man, it 
has been ſhewn, that as his natural inſtincts and bo- 
diy appetites, are well adapted to the preſervation 
of his natural life, and to the continuance of the 
ſpecies ; ſo his natural defires, affections, and paſſi- 
ons, when uncorrupted by vicious habits, and un- 
der the government of the leading principles of rea- 
ſon and conſcience, are excellently fitted for the ra- 
tional and ſocial life. Every vicious action ſhews an 
xcels, or defect, or wrong direction of ſome natural 
pring of action, and therefore may, very juſtly, be 
ad to be unnatural. Every virtuous action agrees 
"ith the uncorrupted principles of human nature. 


who The Stoics defined virtue to be a life according to 
the nature. Some of them more accurately, a life ac- 
tate or ding to the nature of man, in fo far as it is ſupe- 
delt, Prior to that of brutes. The life of a brute is ac- 
the Wording to the nature of the brute ; but it is nei- 
ber virtuous nor vicious. The life of a moral agent 
the annot be according to his nature, unleſs it be vir- 
that WF 0s. That conſcience, which is in every man's 


reaſt, is the law of God written in his heart, vu 
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he cannot diſobey without acting unnaturally, and 


being felf-condemned. 


The intention of nature, in the various ay 


principles of man, in the deſires of power, of knoy. 


ledge, and of eſteem, in the affection to children, t 
near relations, and to the communities to which we 
belong, in gratitude, in compaſſion, and even in re. 
ſentment and emulation, is very obvious, and ha 
been pointed out in treating of thoſe principle, 
Nor is it leis evident, that reaſon and conſcience are 
given us to regulate the inferior principles, ſo that 
they may conſpire, in a regular and conſiſtent play 
of life, in purſuit of ſome worthy end. 

3. No man is born for himſelf only. Every man, 
therefore, ought to conſider himſelf as a member of 


the common ſociety of mankind, and of thoſe fub. 


ordinate ſocicties to which he belongs, ſuch as fami- 
ly, friends, neighbourhood, country, and to dou 
much good as he can, and as little hurt to the ſocie- 
ties of which he 1s a part. 

This axiom leads directly to the practice of every 
ſocial virtue, and indirectly to the virtues of {elt 
government, by which only, we can be qualified tor 
diſcharging the duty we owe to ſociety. 

4. In every cafe, we ought to act that part to- 
wards another, which we would judge to be rigit 
in him to act toward us, if we were in his ctrcun- 
ſtances and he in ours; or, more generally, what 
we approve in others, that we ought to practiſe in 
like circumſtances, and what we condemn in others 
we ought not to do. x 

If there be any ſuch thing as right and wrong in 
the conduct of moral agents, it muſt be the ſame to 
all in the ſame circumſtances. 

We ſtand all in the ſame relation to him who made 
us, and will call us to account for our conduct; fo! 
with him there is no reſpect of perſons. We ſtand 
in the ſame relation to one another as members of 
the great community of mankind. The duties con 

7» | ſequent 
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ſequent upon the different ranks and offices and rela- 
tions of men are the ſame to all in the ſame circum- 
ſtances. ; g a fas at. 3. | 
It is not want of judgment, but want of candour 
and impartiality; that hinders men from diſcerni 
what they owe to others. They are quickſighted 
enough in diſcerning what is due to themſelves. 
When they are injured, or ll-treated, they ſee it, 
and feel reſentment. It is the want of candour that 
makes men uſe one meaſure for the duty they owe 
to others, and another meaſure for the duty that 
others owe to them inlike circumſtances; That men 
ought to judge with candour, as in all other caſes, 
ſo eſpecially in what concerns their moral condu&, 
is ſurely ſelf-evident to every intelligent being. The 
man who takes offence when he is injured in his per- 
ſon, in his property, in his good name, pronounces 
judgment againſt himſelf if he act ſo toward his 
neighbour. — | 18 
As the equity and obligation of this rule of con- 


ver duct is ſelf-evident to every man who hath a conſci- 
ell. euce; ſo it is, of all the rules of morality, the moſt 
1 tor WW comprehenſive, and truly deſerves the encomium 


given it by the higheſt authority, that it is the lau 
and the prophets. | 


1ght It comprehends every rule of juſtice without ex- 
dum. ception. It comprehends all the relative duties, 
what I ariling either from the more permanent relations of 


parent and child, of maſter and ſervant, of magiſ- 
trate and ſubject, of huſband and wife, or from the 
more tranſient relations of rich and poor, of buyer 
and ſeller, of debtor and creditor, of benefactor and 
beneficiary, of friend and enemy. It comprehends 
every duty of charity and humanity, and even of 


made courteſy and manners. . 

; for . Nay, I think, that, without any force or ſtraining, 
ſtand it extends even to the duties of ſelf-government, 
sor, as every man approves in others the virtues of 
con- 


prudence, eee and e 


— 
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informed in matters of duty, his errors will only be 


95 exlty3 in man by which he'can diſtinguiſh right con- 
Auct from wrong. It ſuppoſes alſo, that, by this 
faculty, we eaſily perceive the right and the wrong 


— roms wo * 


when the caſe concerns ourſelves. - Every claim we 


JO magnitude. 
perfedtiens, and the providence of Gov, the vene 


= Right ſentiments of the Deity and of his works, not 


ing to a certain general rule, there can be no oppol: 
Martial aid and ornament, without the poſſibility of 


Unt uniform and donfiſtent rule of conduct. But, 
Serween particular external actions, which differen! 


hy 0 en RET Ona. 


he muſt perceive, that what is is right in others 
muſt- be right-in himſelf in like eircumſtances. 
Io ſum up all, he who acts invariably by this rule 
will never deviate from the path of his duty, but 
from an error of judgment. And, as he feels the 
obligation that he and all men are under to uſe the 
beſt means in his power to have his judgment well 


ſuch as are invineibwmmmee.. 
It may be obſerved, that this axiom ſuppoſes a fa. 


in other men that are indifferent to us; but are very 
apt to be blinded by the partiality of ſelfiſh paſſions 


have againſt others is apt to be magnified by ſelf-love, 
when viewed directly. A change of perſons removes 
this prejudice, and brings the Calm to appear in its 


Jo every man'who believes: the exiſtence, the 
ration and ſubmiſſion we owe to him is ſelf-evident. 


only make the duty we owe to him obvious to eve- 
Ty intelligent being, but likewiſe. add the authority 
of-a-Divine law to every rule of right conduct. 
There is another claſs of axioms in morals, by 
which, when there ſeems to be an oppoſition between 
the aQions that different virtues lead to, we deter- 
mine to which the preference is due. 
Dagetween the ſeveral virtues, as they are diſpoſition 
of mind, or determinations of will, to act accord- 


tion. They dwell together moſt amicably, and give 


Böftiftt y or oppoſition, and, taken altogether, m 


virtue 
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I. 
ers virtues would lead to, there may a oppoſition. ' Thus, 
the ſame man may be in his heart, generous, grateful 
ule and juſt. Theſe diſpoſitions. ſtrengthen, hut never 
but can weaken one another. Vet it may happen, that 
the an external action which generoſity. or gratitude 
the ſolicits, Juſtice may forbid. - 1 
el. That in all ſuch caſes, unmerited generoſity ſhould 
be yield to gratitude, and both to juſtice, is ſelf. evi- 
dent. Nor is it leſs ſo, that unmerited beneficence 
fa to thoſe who are at eaſe ſhould yield to compaſſion 
on. to the miſerable, and external acts of piety to works 
this of mercy, becauſe Gop loves mercy more than 
ong ſacrifice. | "> ir die thn 
ery At the ſame time, we perceive, that thoſe acts of 
ons virtue which ought to yield in the caſe af a compe- 
we tition, have — intrinſic worth when. there is no 
We, competition. Thus, it is evident that there is more 
wes worth in pure and unmerited benevolence than in 
its WY compaſſion, more in compaſſion than in gratitude, 
and more in gratitude than injuſtice. | - - 
the [ call theſe ir principles, becauſe they appear to 
enc- ¶ me to have in themſelves an intuitive evidence which 
ent. cannot reſiſt. I find I can expreſs them in other 
not words. I can illuſtrate them by examples and au- 
eve- Wl thorities, and perhaps can deduce one of them from 
rity WJ another; but I am not able to deduce: them from 


other principles that are more evident. And I find 
the belt moral reaſonings of authors I am acquainted 
with, ancient and modern, Heathen and Chriſtian, 
to be grounded upon one or more of them. 

The evidence: of mathematical axioms is not diſ- 


jons Ncerned till men-come to a certain degree of matu- 
ord rity of underſtanding. A: boy muſt have formed 
pol- che general conception of quantity, and of more and 
give ' and equal, of ſum and-difference ; and he muſt have 
y of een accuſtomed to judge of theſe relations in mat- 
nake ters of common life, before he can perceive the evi- 

dence of the mathematical axiom, that equal quan- 


ties, added to equal quantities, make equal —y 
7 + om n 
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In like manner, our moral judgment, or conſci. 
ence, grows to maturity from an imperceptible ſeed, 
planted by our Creator. When we are capable of 

contemplating the actions of other men, or of re. 
flecting upon our own calmly and diſpaſſionateh), 
we begin to perceive in them the qualities of honeſt 
and diſhoneſt, of honourable and baſe, of right and 
wrong, and to feel the ſentiments of — appro- 
| bation and diſapprobation. 

Theſe ſentiments are at firſt feeble, eaſily warped 
by paſſions and prejudices, and apt to yield to au- 
thority. By uſe and time, the judgment, in moral; 
as in other matters, gathers ſtrength, and feels more 
vigour. We begin to diſtinguiſh the dictates of 
paſſion from thoſe of cool reaſon, and to perceive, 
that it is not always ſafe to rely upon the judgment 
of others. By an impulſe of nature, we venture to 
judge for ourſelves, as we venture to walk by our. 

ſelves. | | | | 

There is a ſtrong analogy between the progreſs of 
the body from infancy to maturity, and the progreſs 
of all the powers of the mind. This progreſſion in 
both is the work of nature, and in both may be 
greatly aided or hurt by proper education. It is 
natural to a man to be able to walk or run or leap; 
but if his limbs had been kept in fetters from his 

birth, he would have none of thoſe powers. It i; 

no leſs natural to a man trained in ſociety, and ac. 

cuſtomed to judge of his own actions and thoſe of 
other men, to perceive a right and a wrong, an ho- 
nourable and a baſe, in human conduct; and to 
ſuch a man, I think, the principles of morals I have 
above mentioned will appear ſelf-evident. Yet there 
may be individuals of the human ſpecies ſo littl: 
accuſtomed to think or judge of any thing, but af 
gratifying their animal appetites, as to have hard) 
any conception of right or wrong in conduct, or 
any. moral judgment; as there certainly are _ 
4 + oe Wh 5 | "HF | WO 
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who have not the conceptions and the judgment ne- 
ceſſary to underſtand the axioms of geometry. 
From the principles above mentioned, the whole 

ſyſtem of moral conduct follows ſo eaſily, and with 
ſo little aid of reaſoning, that every man of common 
1 who wiſhes. to know his duty, ma 
know it. The path of duty is a plain path, Which 
the upright in heart can rarely miſtake. . Such it 
muſt be, fince every man is bound to walk in it. 
There are ſome intricate caſes in morals which admit 
of diſputation ; but theſe feldom occur in practice; 

and, when they do, the learned diſputant has no 
great advantage: For the unlearned man, who uſes - 
the beſt means in his power to know his duty, and 
acts aceording to his knowledge, is inculpable in the 
ſight of Gop and man. He may err, but he is not 
guilty of immorality. fr 
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Of Sytems of Morals. 
IF the knowledge of our duty be ſo level to the ap- 
prehenſion of all men, as has been repreſented in the 
laſt chapter, it may ſeem hardly to deſerve the name 
of a ſcience. | It may ſeem that there is no need for 
inſtruction in morals, 75 8577 12 f. 
From what cauſe then has it happened, that we 
have many large and learned fyſtems of moral phi- 
loſophy, and ſyſtems of natural juriſprudence, or 
the law of nature and nations; and that, in modern 
times, public profeſſions have been inſtituted in moſt 
places of education for inſtructing youth in theſe 
branches of knowledge? 2 Do, 
e This 


3% ũ I BTR NN. Gnu 1 


This event, I think; may be accounted for, and ] 
the utility of ſuch ſyſtems and profeſſions juſtiſied, 
without ſuppoſing any difficulty or intricacy in tie 
knowledge of our duty. N b 
IJ am far from thinking inſtruction in morals un. q 
neceſlary: Men may, to the end of life, be ignorant a 
of ſelf-evident truths: They may, to the end of 
life, entertain groſs abſurdities. Experience ſhews l 
that this happens often in matters that are indifferent. 0 
Much more may it happen in matters where intereſt, P 
paſſion,” prejudice and faſhion, are ſo apt to pervert 1 
the judgment. n n e029. e : 
The moſt obvious truths are not perceived without ; 
ſome ripeneſs of judgment. For we ſee, that chil. 
dren may be made to believe any thing, though : 
ever ſo abſurd. Our judgment of things is ripened, . 
not by time only, but chiefly by heing exerciſed about d 
things of the ſame or of a ſimilar kind. f 

Judgment, even in things ſelf-evident, requires a b 
clear, diſtinct and Reg ncepdten of the things 8 
about which we judge. Our conceptions are at firſt > 
obſcure and wavering,” The habit of attending to n 
them is neceſſary to make them diſtinct and ſteady ; A 

and this habit requires an exertion of mind to which 4 
many of our animal principles are unfriendly. The 
love of truth calls for it; but its ſtill voice is often " 
drowned by the louder call of ſome paſſion, or we 0 
are hindeted from liſtening to it by lazineſs and de- 
ſultorines. Thus men Glen remain through life 
ignorant of things which they needed but to open * 
their eyes co fee, and which they would have ſeen if 1 
their attention had been turned to them. 
The moſt knowing derive the greateſt part of their * 
knowledge, even in things obvious, from inſtruction 3 
and information, and from being taught to exerciſe 5 
their natural faculties, which; without inſtruction, 3 
. ͤ ITET  NDINOTI RU eo lu 
I am very apt to think, that, if a man could be 5 


reared from infancy, without any fociety of his fel. 
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low- creatures, he would hardly ever ſhew any fign, 
either of moral judgment, or of the power of rea- 
ſoning. His on actions would be directed hy his 
animal appetites and paſſions, without cool reflection, 
and he would have no acceſs to improve, by gbſerv- 
ing the conduct of other beings like himſelf ur ..,,, 
The power of vegetation in the ſeed of à plant, 
without heat and moiſture, would for ever lis don. 
mant. The rational and moral powers of man vba 
perhaps lie dormant without inſtruction and example. 
Yet theſe powers are a part, and the nobleſt pars, 
of his conſtitution; as the power of vegetation is 
of the ſced. n it 5 03 Nh Hg nog, 
Our firſt moral conceptions are probably. got hy 
attending coolly to the conduct of others, and ob- 
ſerving what moves our approbation, what our in- 
dignation. Theſe ſentiments ſpring from our moral 
faculty as naturally as the ſenſations of ſweet; and 
bitter from the faculty of taſte. They have their 
natural objects. But moſt human actions are of a 
mixed nature, and have various colours, according 
as they are viewed, on different ſides. Prejudice 
againſt, or in favour of the perſon, is apt to warp 
our opinion. It requires attention and candour to 
diſtinguiſh the good from the ill, and, without fa- 
vour or prejudice, to form à clear and impartial 
judgment. In this we may be greatly aided by in- 
ſtruction. {ng i r. At Saia 11 
He muſt be very ignorant of human nature, 
who does not perceive that the ſeed of virtue in the 
mind of man; like that of a tender plant in an un- 
kindly ſoil, requires care and. culture in the firſt pe- 
riod of life, as well as our on exertion when we 
come to maturity. e, r fg ee 23071 | 
If the irregularities of paſſion and appetite be 
timely checked, and good habits planted; it We be 
excited by good examples, and bad examples be 
ſhewn in their proper colour; if the attention be 


virtue, 


prudently directed to the precepts of wiſdom and 
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virtue, as the mind is capable os receiving them; x 
| "in thus trained will rarely beata loſs to diſtinguif 


often unſkilfully applied; by which means bad hz, 


give little attention to What is right and honeſt. 
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abſurdities with regard to the Deity and his worſhip, 
but with regard to the duty we owe to our fellow 
-men, particularly to children, to ſervants, to ſtran- 
gers, to enemies, and to thoſe who differ from us in 


ed by cuſtom, as to require a light from heaven to 
correct them. Revelation was not intended to ſi- 


al contributed much to correct the errors and prejud 


may ſwell to great magnitude, if we conſider tha, 
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from ill in his own conduct, without the lz. 
bour of reaſoning. 


The bulk of mankind have but little of this cul. 
ture in the proper ſeaſon ; and what they have i; 


bits gather ſtrength, and falſe notions of pleaſure, 
-of honour, and of intereſt, occupy the mind. They 


Conſcience is ſeldom conſulted, and ſo little exerc. 
ſed, that its deciſions are weak and wavering. Al. 
thoug h, therefore, to a ripe underſtanding, fre: 
Foes prejudice, and accuſtomed: to judge of the 
morality of actions, moſt truths in morals will ap 
pear” ſelf-evident, it does not follow that moral in. 
ſtruction is unneceſſary in the firſt part of life, or 
that it may not be "ay profitable i in its more advane 
ed period. -—- 

The hiſtory of paſt ages ſhews that nations, highly 
etvilized and greatly enlightened in many arts and 
ſciences, may, for ages, not only hold the groflet 


Seger. 


religious opinions. 
Such corruptions in religion, and in morak, had 
ſpread ſo wide among mankind, and were ſo confirn: 


perſede, but to aid the uſe of our natural facultics; 
and I doubt not, but the attention given to mori 
truths, in ſuch ſyſtems as we have mentioned, hs 


ces of former ages, and may continue to have the 
fame good effect in time to come. 
It need not ſeem ſtrange, that ſyſtems of word 


althoug 
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although the general principles be few and ſimple, 
their application extends to every part of human 
conduct, in every condition, every relation, and 
every tranſaction of life. They are the rule of life 
to the magiſtrate. and to the ſubject; to the maſter 
and to theſervant, to the parent and to the child, to 
the fellow. citizen and to the alien, to the friend and 
to the enemy, to the buyer and to the ſeller, to the 
borrower and to the lender. Every human creature 
is ſubject to their authority in his actions and words, 
and even in his thoughts. They may, in this reſ- 
pect, be compared to the laws of motion in the 
natural world, which, though few and ſimple, ſerve 
to regulate an infinite variety of operations through- 
out the univerſ mmm 8 
And as the doin oh the laws of motion is diſ- 
played in the moſt ſtriking manner, when we trace 
them through all the variety of their effeQs ; ſo the 
divine beauty and ſanctity of the principles of mo- 
rals, appear moſt auguſt when we take a compre- 
henſive view of their application to every condition 
2 relation, and to every tranſaction of human 
let 23 FELL 192 His 2:0] enn Co 4 SY | 
T Thadwen ought to be, the deſign of ſyſtems, of 
morals. They may be made more or leſs extenſive, 
having no limits fixed by nature, but che wide circle 
of human tranſactions. When the principles are ap- 
plied to theſe in detail, the detail is pleaſant and pro- 
fitable. It requires no profound reaſoning, (except - 
ing, perhaps, in a few diſputable points.) It admits 
of the moſt agreeable illuſtration from examples and 
authorities; it ſerves to exerciſe, and thereby to 
ſtrengthen moral judgment. And one who has given 
much attention to the duty of man, in all the vari- 
ous relations and circumſtances of life, will probabl 
be more enlightened in his own duty, and more able 
to enlighten others. Oertütteig: ET 
The firſt writers in morals, we are acquainted with, 
delivered their moral inſtructions, not in * 
| aut 


* 
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but in ſhort unconnected ſentences, or aphoriſms. 
They ſaw no need for deductions of reaſoning, be-. 


cauſe the truths they delivered could not but be ad- 


mitted, by the candid and attentivee. 


Subfequent writers, to improve the way of treat- | 

ing this ſubje&; gave method and arrangement 
to moral — by reducing them under certain 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions, as parts of one whole. 
By theſe means the whole is more eaſily comprehend. 


ed and remembered, and from this arrangement 
the name of a ſyſtem and a ſcience. 


. ſyſtem of morals is not like a ſyſtem of geo- | 


a mutry; here the ſubſequent parts derĩve their evi- 
dence from the preceding, and one chain of reaſon- 
ing is carried on from the beginning; ſo that, if the 
arrangement is changed, the chain is broken, and 
the evidence is loſt. It reſeinbles more a ſyſtem of 
botany, or mineralogy, here the ſubſequent parts 


depend not for their evidence upon the preceding, 


and the arrangement is made to facilitate urprchen. 
fion and memory, and not to evidence- 
Morals have been methodiſed in different ways. 


The ancients commonly 3 them under the 


four eardinal virtues of pri dence,” temperance, for- 
titude, and juſtice. Chriſtian writers, I think more 
properly, under the threetheads of the duty e owe 
to Gop; to ourſelves, and to our neighbour. One 
diviſion may be more comprehenſive, or more na- 
tural, than another; —— —— 
fame, and their evidence The fame in all. 
I ſhall only farther obſerve, with regard to. . 
tems of * morals, that they have been made more vo- 
luminous, aud more intricate; partly by mixing po- 
Itical queſtions with morals, which I think impro- 
per, becauſe they belong to a different ſcience, and 
are grounded ont ferent principles; partly by mak- 
ing what is commonly, but I think improperly, c call- 
þ. the begs 2 55 a re WIE Gare 201 1 54 
Iam, 197: By 
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ue the theory of morals is meant a juſt account 
of the ſtructure of our moral powers ; that is, of 
thoſe powers of the mind by which we have our 
moral conceptions, and diſtinguiſh right from wrong 
in human actions. This, indeed, is an intricate 
ſubject, and there have been various theories and 
much controverſy about it.in-ancient and 4n modern 
times. But it has little connection with the know- 
ledge of our duty ; and thoſe who differ moſt in the 
theory of our moral powers, agree in the practical 
rules of morals which they diQate. 5 29 
As a man may be a good judge of colours, and 
the other viſible qualities of objects, without any 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, and of the 
theory of viſion; ſo a man may have a very clear 
and comprehenſive knowledge of what is right and 
what is wrong in human conduct, who never ſtudi- 
ed the ſtructure of our moral powers. 
A good ear in muſic may be much improved by 
attention and practice in that art; but very little by 
ſtudying the anatomy of the ear, and the theory of 
ſound. In order to acquire a good eye or a good 
ear in the arts that require chem, the theory of vi- 
ſion and the theory of ſound, are by no means ne- 
ceſſary and indeed f very little uſe. Of as little 
neceſſity or uſe is what we call the theory of morals, 
in order to improve our moral judgment. 
I mean not to depreciate this branch of knowledge. 
It is a very important part of the philoſophy of the 
human mind, and ought to be conſidered as ſuch, 
but not as any part of morals; By the name we give 
to ĩit, and by the cuſtom of making it a part of eve- 
ry ſyſtem of morals; men may be led into this groſs 
miſtake, which I wifi to obviate, That in order to 
underſtand his duty, a man muſt needs be à philoſo- 
pher and a metaphyſician. orte en galt 
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85 STE Ms of naturel juriſprudence, of the 
rights of peace and war, or of the law of nature 
and nations, are a modern Elon which ſoon 
acquired ſuch reputation, as gave occaſion to many 
public eſtabliſhments for teaching it along with the 
other ſciences. It has ſo cloſe a relation to morals, 


that it may anſwer. the purpoſe of à ſyſtem of mo- 


rals, and is commonly put in the place of it, as far, 

at leaſt, as concerns our duty to our fellow-men. 

They differ in the name and form, but agree in ſub- 
ſtance. This will per from a ſlight attention to 
the nature of both. 


The direct intention ol mobile i is to teach the hy: | 


ty of men: that of natural juriſprudence, to teach 
the rights of men. Right and duty are things very 
different, and have even a kind of oppoſition; yet 
they are ſo related, that the one cannot even be 
conceived without the other; and he that. under- 
ſands the one muſt underſtand the other. 
They have the ſame relation which Kredit has to 
debt. As all credit ſuppoſes an equivalent debt; ſo 
all right ſuppoſes a correſponding duty. There can 
be no credit in one party without an equivalent debt 
in another party; and there can be no right in one 
Partys. without a — — in another par. 
The ſum of credit ſhe es the ſum of debt; and 
- a ſum of mens rights ſhews, in like mariner, the 
ſum of their duty to one another. 
The word right has a very different meaning, ac- 
. as it is applied to actions or to perſons. 
f to Ar ight 
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A right action is an action agreeable to our duty. 
But when we ſpeak of the rights of men, the word 
has a very difterent and a more artificial meaning. 
It is a term of art in law, and ſignifies all that a 
man may lawfully do, all that he may lawfully poſ- 
ſeſs and uſe, and all that he may lawfully claim of 


any other perſon. 


This comprehenſive meaning of the word right, 
and of the Latin word jus, which correſponds to it, 


though long adopted into common language, is too 


artificial to be the birth of common language. It 
is a term of art, contrived by Civilians when the 
civil law became a profeſſion. 

The whole end and object of law is to protect the 
ſubjects in all that they may lawfully do, or poſſeis, 
or demand. This threefold object of law, Civilians 
have comprehended under the word jus or right, 
which they define, Facultas aliquid agendi, vel poſſi- 
dendi, vel ab alio —— A lauful claim to do 
any thing, to poſſeſs any thing, or to demand ſome 
preſtation from ſome other perſon. The firſt of theſe 
may be called the right of /iberty, the ſecond that of 


property, which 1s alſo called a real right, the third is 


called perſonal right, becauſe it reſpedts ſome particu- 
lar perſon or perſons of whom the preſtation may be 
demanded. BEET © 
We can be at no loſs to perceive the duties correſ- 
ponding to the ſeveral kinds of rights. What I have 
a right to do, it is the duty of all men not to hin- 
der me from doing. What is my property or real 
right, no man ought to take from me; or to moleſt 
me in the uſe and enjoyment of it. And what I 
have a right to demand of any man, it is his duty to 
perform. Between the right, on the one hand, and 
the duty on the other, there is not only a neceſſary 


connection, but, in reality, they are only different 


expreſſions of the ſame meaning; juſt as it is the 
ſame thing to ſay I am your debtor, and to ſay you 
are my creditor; or as it is the fame thing to ſay I 
am your father, and to ſay you are my ſon. = 

| vs 
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Thus we ſee, that there is ſuch a 8 
between the rights of men and the duties of men, 
that the one points out the other; and a ſyſtem of 
the one may be ſubſtituted for a ſyſtem. of the other, 

But here an objection occurs. It may be ſaid, 
That although every right implies a duty, yet every 
duty does not imply a right. Thus, it may be my 
duty to do a humane or kind office. to a man who 
has no claim of right to it; and therefore a ſyſtem 
of the rights of men, though it teach all the duties 
of ſtrict juſtice, yet it leaves out all the duties of ca- 
rity and humanity, without which the ſyſtem of 

morals muſt be very lame. 
In anſwer to this objection, it may be obſerved, 

That, as there is a ſtrict notion of juſtice, in which 

it is diſtinguiſhed from humanity and charity, ſo 
there is a more extenſive ſigniſication of it, in which 


it includes thoſe virtues. The ancient moraliſts, 


doth Greek and Roman, under the cardinal virtue 
of juſtice, included beneficence; and, in this exten- 
five. ſenſe, it is often uſed in common language. 
Ihe like may be ſaid of right, which, in a ſenſe not 
uncommon, is extended to every proper claim of 
humanity and charity, as well as to the claims of 
ſtrict juſtice. But as it is proper to diſtinguiſh theſe 
two kinds of claims by different names, .writers in 
natural juriſprudence have given the name of perfect 
rights to the claims of ſtrict juſtice, and that of in- 
perfect rights to the claims of charity and humanity. 
Thus, all the duties of humanity have imperfect 
rights correſponding to an as thoſe of ſtrict juſ- 
tice have perfect rights 
Another odjection may be, That there is {till a 
claſs of duties to which no right, nen or imper- 
fect, correſponds. - - 
We are bound in duty to pay due rehab; not 
only to What is truly the right of another, but to 
what, throug bi Thus, if m or miſtake, we believe to 


be his right * and Su is poſſeſſed of 
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2 horſe which he ſtole, and to which he has no right ; ; 
while I believe the horfe to be really his; and am ig- 
norant of the theft, it is my duty to pay the ſame 
reſpect to this conceived ri ght as if it were real. 
Here, then, is a moral obli — on one party, with- 
out any e ag right on the other. 
To ſupply this defect in the fyſtem of rights, fo 
as to make right and duty correſpond in every in- 
ſtance, writers Juriſprudence have had recourſe to 
ſomething like hat is called a fiction of law. They 
give the name of 7ight'to the claim which even the 
thief hath to the goods he has ſtolen, while the theft 
is unknown, and to all ſimilar claims grounded on 
the ignorance or miſtake of the parties concerned. 
And to diſtinguiſſi this kind of right from genuine 
rigs; pers or lunpertect they call it an external 


erbus it appears," That although A ſtem of — 
perfect rights of men, or the rights of ſtrict ju 


would be a lame ſubſtitute —— à ſyſtem of 


duty; yet when we add to it the * and th the 
ann rights; it comprehends the denen duty we 
owe to our fello w. men. 

But it may be aſked, Why ſhould men be taught 
their duty in this indirect way, by reflection, as it 
were, from the rights of other men? 

Perhaps it may be thought, that this indirect way 
may be more a eeable to the pride of man, as 80 
ſee that men of rank like better to hear of obligat 
ons of honour than of obligations of duty ade 
the dictates of true honour and of duty be 
ſame); for this reaſon that honour puts à man in 
mind of what he owes to himſelf, whereas duty is 
2 more humiliating idea. For a like reaſon, men 
may attend more willingly to their rights, which 
put them in mind of their dignity, than to their 
duties; which ſuggeſt their dependence. And we 


ſee that men may give great attention to their rights 


vie give but little to their duty. 
Whatever 


+. 
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Whatever truth there may be in this, I believe 
better reaſons can be given why ſyſtems of natural 
juriſprudence have been contrived and put in the 
place of ſyſtems of morals. , 
FSyhſtems of civil law were invented many ages be. 
fore we had any ſyſtem of natural 2 nce; 
e id 


and the former ſeem to have ſuggeſted t ea of 
the latters , nnn ak bean i t 

Such is the weakneſs of human underſtanding, 
that no large body of knowledge can be eaſily appre- 
hended and remembered, unleſs it be arranged and 


methodiſed, that is, reduced into a ſyſtem. When 


the laws of the Roman people were multiplied to 


a great degree, and the ſtudy of them became an 
honourable and lucrative profeſſion, it became ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be methodiſed into a ſyſtem. 


And the moſt natural and obvious way of method- 
iſing law was found to be according to the diviſions 
and ſubdiviſions of mens rights, which it is the in- 
tention of law to protedd m. 
The ſtudy of law. — not only ſyſtems of 
law, but a language for expreſſing them. Every art 
has its terms of art for expreſſing the conceptions 
that belong to it; and the Civilian muſt have terms 
for — accurately the diviſions and ſubdiviſi- 
ons of rights, and the various ways whereby they 
may be acquired, transferred, or extinguiſhed, in 
the various tranſactions of civil ſociety. He muſt 
have terms accurately defined, for the various crimes 
by which mens rights are violated, not to ſpeak of 
the terms which expreſs the different forms of actions 
at law, and the various ſteps of the procedure of ju- 
dicatories.  _ Gd Joy tbe 
Thoſe who have been bred to any profeſſion are 
very prone to uſe the terms of their profeſſion in 
ſpeaking or writing on ſubjects that have any analo- 


gy to it. And they may do ſo with advantage, as 


terms of art are commonly more preciſe in their lig- 
nification, and better defined, than the words ot 
| | common 
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common language. To fuch perſons it is alſo very 
natural to model and arrange other ſubjects, as far 
as their nature admits, into a method ſimilar to that 
of the ſyſtem which fills their minds. 
It might, therefore, be expected, that a Civilian, 
intending to give a detailed ſyſtem of morals, would 
uſe many of the terms of civil law, and mould it, 
as far as it can be done, into the form of a ſyſtem of 
law, or of the rights of mankind. lt 
The neceſlary and cloſe relation of right to duty, 
which we before obſerved,” juſtified this: And mo- 
ral duty had long been conſidered as a /aww of nature; 
2 law, not wrote on tables of ſtone or braſs, but on 
the heart of man; a law of greater antiquity and 
higher authority than the laws of particular ſtates ; 


a law which is binding upon all men of all nations, 


and therefore is called by Cictro the law of nature 
and of nations. | + 

The idea of a ſyſtem of this law was worthy of 
the genius of the immortal Hugo GRorius, and he 
was the firſt who executed it in fuch a manner as to 
draw the attention of the learned in all the Euro- 
pean nations; and to give occaſion to ſeveral prin- 
ces and ſtates to eſtabliſh public profeſſors for the 
teaching of this law, 2 

The multitude of commentators and annotators 
upon this work of GROrIUs, and the public eſtabliſh- 


ments to which it gave occaſion, are ſuſſicient vouch- 


ers of its merit. RSS 
It is, indeed, a work ſo well deſigned, and ſo ſkil- 
fully executed; ſo free from the ſcholaſtic jargon 
which infected the learned at that time, fo much ad- 
drefled to the common ſenſe and moral judgment of 
mankind, and fo agreeably illuſtrated by examples 
from ancient hiſtory, and authorities from the ſen- 
timents of ancient authors, Heathen and Chriſtian, 
that it muſt always be eſteemed as the capital work 
of a great genius upon a moſt important 1 2 
| Aa The 
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The utility of a juſt ſyſtem of natural juriſpru- 
dence appears, 1. As it is a ſyſtem of the moral duty 
we owe to men, which, by the aid they have taken 
from the terms and diviſions of the civil law, has 
been given more in detail and more ſyſtematically by. 
writers in natural juriſprudence than. it was former- 
ly. 2. As it is the beſt preparation for the ſtudy of 
law, being, as it were, caſt in the mould, and uſing 
and explaining many of the terms of the civil law, 
on which the de of the moſt European nations is 
grounded. 3. It is of uſe to lawgivers, who ought 
to make their laws as agreeable as poſſible to the law 
of nature. And as laws made by men, like all hu- 
man works, muſt be imperfect, it points out the er- 
rors and imperfections of human laws. 4. To judges 
and interpreters of the law it is of uſe, becauſe that 
interpretation ought to be preferred which is found- 
ed in the law of nature. 5. It is of uſe in civil con- 
troverſies between ſtates, or between individuals who 
have no common ſuperior. In ſuch controverſies, 
the appeal muſt be made to the law of nature; and 


the ſtandard ſyſtems of it, particularly that of Go 


TIUs, have great authority. And, 6. to fay no 
more upon this point, It is of great uſe to ſovereigns 
and ſtates who are above all human laws, to be ſo- 
lemnly admoniſhed of the conduct they are bound 


to obſerve to their own ſubjects, to the ſubjects of 


other ſtates, and to one another, in peace and in 
war. The better and the more generally the law of 
nature is underſtood, the greater difhonour, in pub- 
lic eſtimation, will follow every violation of it. 
Some authors have imagined, that fyſtems of na- 


tural juriſprudence ought to be confined to the per- 


fect rights of men, becauſe the duties which correſ- 
pond to the imperfect rights, the duties of charity 
and humanity cannot be enforced by human laws, 
but muſt be left to the judgment and conſcience of 
men, free from compulſion. But the ſyſtems which 
have had the greateſt applauſe of the public, have 
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not followed this plan, and, I conceive, for good rea- 
ſons. Fir/t, Becauſe a ſyſtem of perfect rights could 
by no means ſerve the purpoſe of a ſyſtem of morals, 
which ſurely is an important purpoſe. Secondly, Be- 
cauſe, in many caſes, it is hardly poſlible to fix the 
reciſe limit between juſtice and humanity, between 
perfect and imperfect right. Like the colours in a 
priſmatic image, they run into each other, ſo that 
the beſt eye cannot fix the preciſe boundary between 
them. Thirdly, As wiſe legiſlators and magiſtrates 
ought to have it as their end to make the citizens 
good, as well as juſt, we find, in all civilized nati- 
ons, laws that are intended to encourage the duties 
of humanity. Where human laws cannot enforce 
them by puniſhments, they may — them by 
rewards. Of this the wiſeſt legiſlators have given 
examples; and how far this branch of legiflation 
may be carried no man can ſee. | 
The ſubſtance of the four following chapters was 
wrote long ago, and read in aliterary ſociety, with 


a view to juſtify ſome points of morals from meta- 


phyſical objections urged againſt them in the writ- 
inzs of David Hume, Eſq. If they anſwer that end, 
and, at the ſame time, ſerve to illuſtrate the account 
| have given of our moral powers, it is hoped that 
the reader will not think them improperly placed 
here; and that he will forgive ſome repetitions, and 
perhaps anachroniſms, occaſioned by their being 
2 at different times, and on different occa- 

ons. 
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Whether an Action deſerving Moral Approbation, mit 
be done with the belief of its being morally good. 


| T HERE is no part of philoſophy more ſubtile | 
-and intricate than that which is called The Theory of | 
Morals. Nor is there any more plain and level to 
the apprehenſion of man than the pradical part of 
moralss. | | 
In the former, the Epicurean, the Peripatetic and 
the Stoic, had each his different ſyſtem of old; and 
almoſt every modern author of reputation has a fyſ- 
tem of his own. At the fame time there is no 
branch of human knowledge, in which there is fo 
general an agreement among ancients and moderns, 
Jearned and unlearned, as in the practical rules of 
morals. 8 
From this diſcord in the theory, and harmony in 
the practical part, we may judge, that the rules of 
morality ſtand upon another and a firmer foundation 
than the theory. And of this 1t is eafy to perceive 
For, in order to know what is right and what is 
wrong in human conduct, we need only liſten to 
the dictates of our conſcience when the mind is calm 
and unruffled, or attend to the judgment we form 
of others in like circumſtances. But, to judge of 
the various theories of morals, we muſt be able to 
analize and diſſect, as it were, the active powers of 
the human mind, and eſpecially to analize accurate- 
ly that conſcience or moral power by which we diſ- 
cern right from wrong. Bt 925 _ 
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The conſcience may be compared to the eye in 
this, as in many other reſpects. The learned and 
unlearned ſee objects with equal diſtinctneſs. The 
former have no title to diate to the latter, as far 
as the eye is judge, nor is there any diſagreement 

about ſuch matters. But to diſſect the eye, and to 
explain the theory of viſion, is à difficult point, 
wherein the moſt ſkilful have differed. | 

From this remarkable diſparity between our de- 
ciſions in the theory of morals and in the rules of 
morality, we may, I think, draw this concluſion, 
That, wherever we find any diſagreement between 
the practical rules of morality, which have been re- 
ceived in all ages, and the principles of any of the 
theories advanced upon this ſubjeR, the practical 
rules ought to be the ſtandard by which the theory 
is to be corrected, and that it is both unfafe and un- 
philoſophical to warp the practical rules, in order to 
make them tally with a favourite theory. D 

The queſtion to be confidered in this chapter be- 
longs to the practical part of morals, and therefore 
is capable of a more eaſy and more certain deter- 
mination. And, if it be determined in the affirma- 
tive, I conceive that it may ſerve as a touchſtone to 
try ſome celebrated theories which are inconſiſtent 
with that determination, and which have led the 
theoriſts: to oppoſe it by very ſubtile metaphyſical 
arguments. | . 

Every queſtion about what is or is not the proper 
object of moral approbation, belongs to practical 

morals, and ſuch is the queſtion now under conſi - 
deration: Whether actions deſerving moral appro- 
bation muſt be done with the belief of their being 
morally. good? Or, Whether an action, done with · 
out any regard to duty or to the dictates of conſci- 
ence, can be entitled to a moral approbation ? 

In every action of a moral agent, his confience 
is either altogether filent, or it pronounces the action 
to be good, or bad, or indifferent. This, I think, is 

a complete 
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a complete enumeration. If it be perfectly ſilent, 


the action muſt be very trifling, or appear ſo. For 


conſcience in thoſe who have exerciſed it, is a very 
pragmatical faculty, and meddles with every part 
of our conduct, whether we defire its counſel or 


not. And what a man does in perfe& ſimplicity, 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion of its being bad, his heart 


cannot condemn him for, nor will he that knows 
the heart condemn him. If there was any previous 
culpable negligence or inattention which led him to 
a wrong judgment, or hindered his forming a right 
one, that I do not exculpate. I only conſider the 
action done, and the diſpoſition with which it was 
done, without its previous circumſtances. And in 
this there appears nothing that merits diſapproba- 
tion. As little can it merit any degree of moral ap- 
_ probation, becauſe there Was neither good nor ill in- 
tended. And the ſame may be ſaid when conſcience 
pronounces the action to be indifferent. 

If, in the ſecond place, I do what my conſcience pro- 
nounces to be bad or dubious, I am guilty to myſelf, 
and juſtly deſerve the diſapprobation of others. Nor 
am | leſs guilty in this caſe, though what I judged to 
be bad ſhould happen to be good or indifferent. I did 
it beheving it to be bad, and this is an immorality. 

Laſtly, It I do what my conſcience pronounces to be 
right and my duty, either I have ſome regard to du- 
«ty, or I have none. The laſt is not ſuppoſable ; for 
1 believe there is no man ſo abandoned, but that 
he does what he believes to be his duty, with more 
aſſurance and alacrity upon that account. The more 
weight the rectitude of the action has in determin- 
ing me to do it, the more approve of my own con- 
duct. And if my worldly intereſt, my appetites or 
inclinations draw me ſtrongly the contrary way, my 


following the dictates of my conſcience, in oppoſi- 


tion to theſe: motives, adds to the moral worth of 
the action. ä 
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When a man acts from an erroneous judgment, 
if his error be invincible, all agree that he is incul- 
pable: But if his error be owing to ſome previous 
negligence or inattention, there ſeems to be ſome dif- 
ference among moraliſts. This difference, however, 
is only ſeeming, and not real. For wherein hes the 
fault in this caſe? It muſt be granted by all, that the 
fault lies in this, and ſolely in this, that he was not 
at due pains to have his judgment well informed. 
Thoſe moraliſts, therefore, who conſider the action 
and the previous conduct that led to it as one whole, 
find ſomething to blame in the whole; and they do 
ſo moſt juſtly. But thoſe who take this whole to 
pieces, and conſider what is blameable and what is 
right in each part, find all that is'blameable in what 
preceded this wrong judgment, and nothing but 
what is approveable in what followed it. 5 

Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that a man believes 
that Gop has indiſpenſably required him to obſerve 
a very rigorous falt in Lent; and that, from a re- 
gue to this ſuppoſed Divine command, he faſts in 
uch manner as 1s not only a great mortification to 
his appetite, but even hurtful to his health. 

His ſuperſtitious opinion may be the effect of a 
culpable negligence, for which he can by no means 


be juſtified. . Let him, therefore bear all the blame 


upon this account that he deſerves. But now, hav- 
ing this opinion fixed in his mind, ſhall he act ac- 
cording to it or againſt it? Surely we cannot heſitate 
a moment in this caſe. It is evident, that, in fol- 
lowing the light of his judgment, he acts the part 
of a good and pious man; whereas, in acting con- 
trary to his judgment, he would be guilty of wil- 
ful diſobedience. to his Maker. 8 

If my ſervant, by miſtaking my orders, does the 
contrary of what I commanded, believing, at the 
ſame time, that he obeys my orders, there may be 
ſome fault in his miſtake, but to charge him with 


the crime of diſobedience, would be inhuman and 


unjuſt. — 
i Theſe 


ed. When he has done ſo, he may 
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Theſe determinations appear to me to have initui. 


tive evidence, no leſs than that of mathematical 


axioms. A man who is come to years of under. 
ſtanding, and who has exerciſed his faculties in 


judging of right and wrong, ſees: their truth as he 


ſees day-light. Metaphyſical arguments brought 
againſt them have the ſame effect as when brought 
againſt the evidence of ſenſe ; they may puzzle and 
confound, but they do not convince. It appears 
evident, therefore, that thoſe actions only can truly 
be called virtuous, or deſerving of moral approba- 
tion, which the agent believed to be right, and to 
ewe; he was influenced, more or leſs, by that 
belief. BY 2s | | 
If it ſhould be objected, That this principle makes 
it to be of no conſequence to a man's morals, what 
his opinions may be, providing he acts agrecably to 
them, the anſwer is eaſy. ' 

Morality requires, not only that a man ſhould act 
according to lus judgment, but that he ſhould uſe 


the beſt means in his power that his judgment be 


according to truth. If he fail in either of theſe 
points, he is worthy of blame; but, if he fail in 
neither, I ſee not wherein he can be blamed. 

When a man mult act, and has no longer time to 
deliberate, he ought to att according to — light of 
his conſcience, even when he is in an error. But, 
when he has time to deliberate, he ought ſurely to 
uſe all the means in his power to be rightly inform- 

| Fun be in an 
error; but it is an invincible error, and cannot juſtly 
be imputed to him as a fault. 


7 


A fechnd objection is, That we immediately ap- 
prove of benevolence, gratitude, and other primary 
virtues, without enquiring whether they are prac- 
tiſed from a perſuaſion that they are our duty. And 
the laws of Gop place the ſur of virtue in loving 
Gop and our neighbour, without any proviſion that 
we do it from a perſuaſion that we ought to _— 
The 
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The anſwer to this objeQtion is, That the love of 
God, the love of our — juſtice, gratitude, 
and other primary virtues, are, by the conſtitution 
of human nature, neceſſarily accompanied with a 
conviction of their being morally good. We may 
therefore ſafely preſume, that theſe things are never 
disjoined, and that every man ho practiſes thefe 
virtues does it with a good conſcience, In judgin 
of mens conduct, we do not ſuppoſe things which 
cannot happen, nor do the laws of Gop give d@® 
ciſions upon impoſſible caſes, as they muſt-have 
done, if they ſuppoſed the caſe of a man who 
thought it contrary to his duty to ve God or to 
love mankind. 

But if we with to know how the Jews of Gop de- 
termine the point in queſtion, we ought to obſerve 
their deciſion with regard to ſuch actions as may 
appear good to one man and ill to another. And 
here the deciſions of ſcripture are clear: Let every 
man be perſuaded in his own mind. He that doubteth is 
condemned if” he eat, becauſe be eateth not of faith, for 
whatſoever is not of faith is fin. Jo him that efteemeth 
* thing to be unclean, it is unclean. The ſcripture 

ten placeth the ſum of virtue in living in ail good 
conſcience, in acting 10 that our hearis condemn us not. 

The laſt objection I ſhall mention is a metapayical 
one urged by Mr. Hume. 

It is a favourite point in his em of morals, 
That juſtice is not a natural but an artificial virtue; 
To prove this, he has exerted the whole ſtrength of 
his reaſon and eloquence. And as the principle we 
are conſidering ſtood in his way, he takes pains is 
refute It. * A 

«8 ſe, ſays he, a perſon to have lent me a 
* n e on condition that it be reſtored 
in a fe days. After the expiration of the term 
* he demands the ſum. I aſk, you reaſon or mo- 
* tive have I to reſtore the money? It will perhaps 


be faid, That my regard to juſtice and — 
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that judgment, otherwiſe the judgment is erroneous. 
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of villany and knavery are ſufficient reaſons for 
«© me.” And this, he acknowledges, would be 2 
ſatisfactory anſwer to a man in his civilized ſtate, 
and when trained up according to a certain diſcipline 
and education. But in his rude and more natural 
“ condition, ſays he, if you are pleaſed to call ſuch 
* a condition natural, this anſwer would be reject. 
t ed as perfectly unintelligible and ſophiſtical. 
„For wherein conſiſts this honeſty and juſtice? 
Not ſurely in the external action. It muſt, there. 


e fore, conſiſt in the motive from which the exter- 
& nal action is derived. This motive can never be 


&* 2 regard to the honeſty of the action. For it is 
« plain fallacy to ſay, That a virtuous motive is re- 
& quiſite to render an action honeſt, and, at the 
« ſame time, that a regard to the honeſty is the 
*© motive to the action. We can never have a regard 
© to the virtue of an action, unleſs the action be 
«© antecedently virtuous.” ' 

And, in another place, & To: ſuppoſe that the 

“ mere regard to the virtue of the action is that 
& -which rendered it virtuous, is to reaſon in a cir- 
& cle. An action muſt be virtuous, before we can 
* have a regard to its virtue. Some virtuous mo- 
“tive, therefore, muſt be antecedent to that regard. 
“Nor is this merely a metaphyſical ſubtilty.” Q. 
T1 reatiſe of Hum. Nature, book 3. part 2. ſect. 1. 
I am not to conſider at this time, how this reaſon- 
ing is applied to ſupport the author's opinion, That 
Juitice is not a natural but an artificial virtue. | 
conſider it only as far as it oppoſes the principle! 
have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh, That to render 
an action truly virtuous, the agent muſt have ſome 
regard to its rectitude. And I conceive the whole 
force of the reaſoning amounts to this : 

When we judge an action to be good or bad, it 
muſt have been ſo in its own nature antecedent to 


If, 


ny 
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If, therefore, the action be good in its nature, the 
judgment of the agent cannot make it bad, nor can 
his judgment make it good if, in its nature, it be 
bad. For this would be to aſcribe to our judgment 
a ſtrange magical power to transform the nature of 
things, and to ſay, that my judging a thing to be 
what it is not, makes it really to be what I errone- 
ouſly judge it to be. This, I think, is the objection 
in its full ſtrength. And, in anſwer to it, 

Firſt, If we could not looſe this metaphyſical knox, 
I think we might fairly and honeſtly cut it, becauſe 
it fixes an abſurdity upon the cleareſt and moſt in- 
diſputable principles of morals and of common 
ſenſe. For I appeal to any man whether there be 
any principle of morality, or any principle of com- 
mon ſenſe, more clear and indiſputable than that 
which we juſt now quoted from the Apoſtle Pavr, 
That although a thing be not unclean in itſelf, yet 
to him that eſteemeth it to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean. But the metaphyſical argument makes this 
abſurd. For, ſays the metaphyſician, If the thing 
was not unclean in itſelf, you judged wrong in B 
teeming it to be unclean; and what can be more 
abſurd, than that your eſteeming a thing to be what 


it is not, ſhould make it what you erroneoully eſteem 


it to be? | 1 
Let us try the edge of this argument in another 
inſtance. Nothing is more evident, that that an 
action does not merit the name of benevolent, unleſs 
it be done from a belief that it tends to promote the 
good of our neighbour. But this is abſurd, ſays 
the metaphyſician. For, if it be not a benevolent 
action in itſelf, your belief of its tendency cannot 
change its nature. It is abſurd, that your errone- 
ous belief ſhould make the action to be what you 
believe it to be. Nothing is more evident, than 
that a man who tells the truth, believing it be a lie, 
is guilty of falſehood ; but the metaphyſician would 
make this to be abſurd. = 


In 
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Ins word, if there be any ſtrength in this argu- 
ment, it would follow, That a man might be, in the 


higheſt degree, virtuous, without the leaſt regard 


to virtue; that he might be very benevolent, with- 


out ever intending to do a good office; very malici- 
ous, without ever intending any hurt ; very revenge- 
ful, without ever intending to retaliate an injury ; 
very grateful, without ever intending to return a 
benefit; and a man of ſtrict veracity, with an inten- 
tion to lie. We might, therefore, reject this rea- 


ſoning, as repugnant to ſelf-evident truths, though 


we were not able to point out the fallacy of it. 
2. But let us try, in the ſecond place, whether 
the fallacy of this argument may not be diſcovered. 
We aſcribe moral goodneſs to actions conſidered 
abſtractly, without any relation to the agent. We 
likewiſe aſcribe moral goodneſs to an agent on ac- 


count of an action he has done; we call it a good 


action, though, in this caſe, the goodneſs is properly 
in the man, and is only by a figure aſcribed to the 
action. Now, it is to be conſidered, whether moral 


goodneſe, when applied to an action conſidered ab- 


ſtractly, has the ſame meaning as when we apply it 
to a man on account of that action; or whether we 
do not unawares change the meaning of the word, 
according as we apply it to the one or to the 
other. | N 11 

The action, conſidered abſtractly, has neither un- 
derſtanding nor will; it is not accountable, nor can 
it be under any moral obligation. But all theſe things 
are eſſential to that — which belongs 
to a man; for, if a man had not underſtanding and 


will, he could have no moral goodneſs, Hence it 


follows neceſſarily, that the moral goodneſs which 
we aſcribe to an action conſidered abſtractly, and 
that which we aſcribe to a perſon for doing that 
action, are not the ſame. The meaning of the 
word is changed when it is applied to theſe different 
ſubjects. . | — 
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This will be more evident, when we conſider what 


is meant by the moral goodneſs which we afcribe to 


a man for doing an action, and what by the good- 
neſs which belongs to the action conſidered abſtract- 
iv. A good action in a man is that in which he ap- 
plied his intellectual powers properly, in order to 
judge what he ought to do, and acted according to 
his beſt judgment. This is all that can be required 
of a moral agent; and in this his moral goodneſs, 
in any good action, conſiſts. But is this the goo. 
neſs which we aſcribe to an action conſidered ab- 
ſtractly? No, ſurely. For the action, conſidered 
abſtractly, is neither endowed with judgment nor 
with active power; and, therefore, can have none 
of that goodneſs which we aſcribe to the man for 
doing it. 8 

But what do we mean by goodneſs in an action 
conſidered abſtractly? To me it appears to lie in this, 
and in this only, That it is an action which ought 
to be done by thoſe who have the power and oppor- 
tunity, and the capacity of perceiving their obliga- 
tion to do it. I would gladly know of any man, 
what other moral goodneſs can be in an action con- 
ſidered abſtractly. And this goodnels is inherent 


in its nature, and inſeparable from it. No opinion 


or judgment of an agent can in the leaſt alter its 
nature. gs 

Suppoſe the action to be that of relieving an in- 
nocent perſon out of great diſtreſs. This ſurely has 
all the moral goodneſs that an action conſidered ab- 
ſtractly can have. Yet it is evident, that an agent, 
in relieving 2 perſon in diſtreſs, may have no moral 
goodneſs, may have great merit, or may have great 
demerit. | | | 

Suppoſe, i, That mice cut the cords which 


bound the diſtreſſed perſon, and io bring him relief. 


I; there moral goodneſs in this act of the mice? 
Suppole, ſecondly, That a man maliciouſly relieves 
the diſtreſſed perſon, in order to plunge him into 
greater 
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greater diſtreſs. In this action, there is ſurely no 
moral goodneſs, but much malice and inhumanity. 
If, in the laſt place, we ſuppoſe a perſon, from 
real ſympathy and humanity, to bring relief to the 
diſtreſſed perſon, with conſiderable expence or dan- 
ger to himſelf; here is an action of real worth, 
which every heart approves and every tongue praiſes. 
But wherein lies the worth ? Not in the action con- 
ſidered by itſelf, which was common to all the three, 
but in the man who, on this occaſion, acted the 
_ which became a good man. He did what his 
eart approved, and therefore he is approved by Gop 
and man. 1 | | 
Upon the whole, if we diſtinguiſh between that 
oodneſs which may be aſcribed to an action conſi- 
dered by itielf, and that goodneſs which we afcribe 
to a man when he puts it in execution, we ſhall find 
a key to this metaphyſical lock. We admit, that 
the goodneis of an action, conſidered abſtractly, can 
have no dependence upon the opinion or belief of 
an agent, any more than the truth of a propoſition 
depends upon our believing it to be true. But, when 
A man exerts his active power well or ill, there is a 
moral goodneſs or turpitude which we figuratively 
impute to the action, but which is truly and properly 
imputable to the man only; and this goodneſs or 
turpitude depends very much upon the intention of 
the agent, and the opinion he had of his action. 
This diſtinction has been underſtood in all ages by 
thoſe who gave any attention to morals, though it 
has been variouſly exprefled. The Greek moraliſts 
ve the name of ««9;«» to an action good in itſelf; 
ſuch an action might be done by the moſt worthleſs. 
But an action done with a right intention, which 
implies real worth in the agent, they called ei 
The diſtinction is explained by CickRo in his Offices. 
He calls the firſt officium medium, and the ſecond 
officium perfectum, or rectum. In the ſcholaſtic ages, 
an action good in itſelf was ſajd to be materially * 
: ; an 
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and an action done with a right intention was called 
frmally good. This laſt way of expreſſing the diſ- 
tinction is ſtill familiar among Theologians ; but Mr. 
Hume ſeems not to have attended to it, or to have 
thought it to be words without any meaning. 

Mr. Hums, in the ſection already quoted, tells us 
with great affurance, © In ſhort, it may be eſtabliſh- 
ed as an undoubted maxim, that no action can be 
« yirtuous or morally good, unleſs there be in hu- 
« man nature ſome motive to produce it, diſtin& 
« from the ſenſe of its morality.” And upon this 
maxim he founds many of his reaſonings on the ſub- 
jet of morals. 

Whether it be conſiſtent with Mr. Humz's own 
ſyſtem, that an ation may be produced merely from 
the ſenſe of its morality, without any motive of 
azreeableneſs or utility, I ſhall not now enquire. 
But, if it be true, and I think it evident to every 
man of common underſtanding, that a judge or an 
arbiter acts the moſt virtuous part when his ſentence 
i5 produced by no other motive but a regard to juſ- 
tice and a good conſcience; nay, waen all other 
motives diſtinct from this are on the other ſide : If 
this I ſay be true, then that undoubted maxim of Mr. 
Hume muſt be falſe, and all the concluſions built 
upon it muſt fall to the ground. 2 

From the principle I have endeavoured to eſta- 
bliſh, I think ſome conſequences may be drawn with 
regard to the theory of morals. | 

Fir/t, I there be no virtue without the belief that 
what we do is right, it follows, That a moral faculty, 
that is, a power of diſcerning moral goodneſs.and 
turpitude in human conduct, is eſſential to every 
being capable of virtue or vice. A being who has 
no more conception of moral goodneſs and baſeneſs, 
of right and wrong, than a blind man hath of colours, 
can have no regard to it in his conduct, and there- 
fore can neither be virtuous nor vicious. - 

| e 


n 


the different colours, but I perceive one body to be 
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He may have qualities that are agreeable or diſa. 
greeable, uſeful or hurtful; ſo may a plant or a ma. 
chine. And we ſometimes uſe the word virtue in 
ſuch a latitude as to ſignify any agreeable or uſeful 
quality, as when we ſpeak of the virtues of plants, 
But we are now ſpeaking of virtue in the ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe, as it ſigniſies that quality in a man 
which is the object of moral approbation. 

This virtue a man could not have, if he had not a 

rer of diſcerning a right and a wrong in human 
conduct, and of being influenced by that diſcern. 
ment. For in fo far only he is virtuous as he iz 
guided in his conduct by that part of his conſtituti. 
on. Brutes do not appear to have any ſuch power, 
and therefore are not moral or accountable agents, 
They are capable of culture and diicipline, but not 
of virtuous or criminal conduct. Even human crea- 
tures, in infancy and non-age, are not moral agents, 
becauſe their moral faculty is not yet unfolded, 
Theſe ſentiments are ſupported by the common ſenſe 
of mankind, which has always determined, that 


neither brutes nor infants can be indicted for 


crimes. | | 
It is of ſmall conſequence what name we give to 


this moral power of the human mind; but it is ſo 


important a part of our conſtitution, as to deſerve 
an appropriated name. The name of conſcience, a8 
it is the moſt common, ſeems to me as proper as any 
that has been given it. I and no fault with the name 
moral ſenſe, although I conceive this name has given 
occaſion to ſome miſtakes concerning the nature of 
our moral power. Modern Philoſophers have con- 
ceived of the external ſenſes as having no other ofiice 
but to give us certain ſenſations, or ſimple concep- 
tions, which we could not have without them. And 
this notion has been applied to the moral ſenſe. But 
it ſeems to me a miſtaken notion in both. By the 
ſenſe of ſeeing, I not only have the conception of 


of 
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of this colour, another of that. In like manner, 
by my moral ſenſe, I not only have the conceptions 


n of right and wrong in conduct, but I perceive this 
1 conduct to be right, that to be wrong, and that in- 
. different. All our ſenſes are judging faculties, ſo 
dgaſo is conſcience. Nor is this power only a judge 
n of our own actions and thoſe of others, it is likewiſe 

a principle of action in all good men; and ſo far 
E! only can our conduct be denominated virtuous, as it 
in is influenced by this principle. 
N- A ſecond conſequence from the principle laid down 


in this chapter is, That the formal nature and eſſence 
of that virtue which is the object of moral approba- 
tion conſiſts neither in a prudent proſecution of our 
private intereſt, nor in benevolent affections towards 
others, nor in qualities uſeful or agreeable to. our- 
ſelves or to others, nor in ſympathizing with the 
paſſions and affections of others, and in attuning 
our own conduct to the tone of other mens paſhons ; 
but it conſiſts in living in all good conſcience, that 
is, in uſing the beſt means in our power to know 
our duty, and acting accordingly. . - 

Prudence is a virtue, benevolence is a virtue, for- 
titude is a virtue; but the eſſence and formal nature 
of virtue muſt lie in ſomething that is common to 
all theſe, and to every other virtue. And this I con- 
ceive can be nothing elſe but the rectitude of ſuch 
conduct and turpitude of the contrary, which is 
diſcerned by a good man. And ſo far only he is 
2 as he purſues the former and avoids the 
atter. 1 g | 5 
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Whether Juſtice be a Natural or an Artificial Virtue. 


M R. Hounz's philoſophy: concerning morals was 
firſt preſented to the world in the third volume of 
his 7. reatiſe of Human Nature, in the year 1740; af. 


terwards in. his Enquiry concerning. the Principles of 


Morals, which was firit publithed by itſelf, and then 
in ſeveral editions of his E/ays and 7. reatiſes. 
In theſe two works on morals the ſyſtem is the 


. fame. A more popular arrangement, great embel. 


liſhment, and the omiſſion of ſome metaphyſical rea- 
ſonings, have given a preference in the public eſteem 
to the laſt; but I find neither any new principles 
in it, nor any new e e in ſupport of the ſyl- 


tem common to both. 


In this ſyſtem, the proper object of moral appro- 


bation is, not actions or any voluntary exertion, 


but qualities of mind; that is, natural affections or 
paſſions, which are involuntary, a part of the con- 
ſtitution of the man, and common to us with many 
brute- animals. When we praiſe or blame any vo- 
luntary action, it is only conſidered as a ſign of the 
natural affection from which it flows, and from which 


all its merit or demerit.1s derived. i 
Moral approbation or diſapprobation is not an act 


of the judgment, which, like all acts of judgment, 
muſt be true or falſe, it is only a certain Reling, 
which, from the conſtitution of human nature, ariſes 
upon contemplating certain characters or qualities 
of mind coolly and impartially. 

This feeling, when agreeable, is moral approba- 
tion; when diſagreeable, diſapprobation. The qua- 


lities of 8 which e this agreeable feeling 
. are 


* 


— 
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are the moral virtues, and thoſe that produce the 
diſagreeable, the vice. 3 
Theſe preliminaries being granted, the queſtion 
about the foundation of morals is reduced to a fim: 
ple queſtion of fact, to wit, What are the qualities 
of mind which produce, in the diſintereſted obſerv- 


er, the feeling of approbation, or the contrary 


feeling? | 8 

In anſwer to this queſtion, thè author endeavours 
to prove, by a very copious induction, That all per- 
ſonal merit, all virtue, all that is the object of moral 
2pprobation, conſiſts in the qualities of mind which 
are agreeable or uſeful to the perſon who poſſeſſes them, 
or to others. Mo nen een 

The dulce and the utile is the whole ſum of merit 
in every character, in every quality of mind, and 
in every action of life. There is no room left for 
that Hongſtum which Cicero thus defines, Hongęſtuni 
igitur id intelligimus, quod tale'e/t, ut detracta omni uti- 
litate, fine ullis premits fructibuſve, per ſe ipſum poſſit jure 


laudari. £54 | 

Among the ancient motaliſts, the Epicureans were 
the only ſe& who denied that there is any fuch thing 
a8 hone/tum, or moral worth, diſtin& from pleafure. 


In this Mr. Hume's ſyſtem agrees with theirs. For 


the addition of utility to pleaſure, as a foundation 
of morals, makes only a verbal, but no real diffe- 
rence. What is uſeful only has no value in itſelf, 


but derives all its merit from the end for which it is 


uſeful. That end, in this ſyſtem, is agreeableneſs 
or pleaſure. So that, in both fyſtems, pleaſure is 
the only end, the only thing that is good in itſelf, 
and defirable. for its own Like - and virtue derives 
all its merit Nm its tendency to produce pleaſure... 

Agreeableneſs and utility are not moral concepti- 
ons, nor have they any connection with morality. 
What a man does, merely becauſe it is agreeable, or 
uſeful to procure what is agreeable, is not virtue. 
Therefore the Epicurean ſyſtem 'was PO 


| 
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by CicxRo, and the beſt moraliſts among the anci. 
_ ents to ſubvert morality, and to ſubſtitute another 
principle in its room ; and this ſyſtem is liable to the 
ſame cenſure. 

In one thing, however, it differs remarkably from 
that of EpIcuxus. It allows, that there are diſin. 
tereſted affections in human nature; that the love of 
children and relations, friendſhip, gratitude, com- 
paſſion and humanity, are not, as Epicukus main. 
tained, different modifications of ſelf-love, but ſim- 
ple and original parts of the human conſtitution ; 
that when intereſt, or envy, or revenge, pervert c 
not our diſpoſition, we are inclined, from natural 


philanthropy, to deſire, and to be pleaſed with the | 
LG of the human kind. , 
All this, in oppoſition to the Epicurean ſyſtem, s 
Mr. Hunz maintains with great ſtrength of reaſon 8 
and eloquence, and, in this reſpect, his ſyſtem is 1 
more liberal and diſintereſted than that of the Greek P 


Philoſopher. According to Epicurus, virtue 1s 
whatever is agreeable to ourſelves. According to 


Mr. Hum, every quality of mind that is agreeable | 
or uſeful to ourſelves or to others. F 
This theory of the nature of virtue, it muſt be Y 
acknowledged, enlarges greatly the catalogue of mo- _. 
ral virtues, by bringing into that catalogue every 
quality of mind that is uſeful or agreeable. Nor WW t. 
does. there appear any good reaſon why the uſeful * 
and agreeable qualities of body and of fortune, 3 WW hr 
well as thoſe of the mind, ſhould not have a place * 
among moral virtues in this ſyſtem. They have the 
eflence of virtue; that is, agreeableneſs and utility, W _ 
why then ſhould they not hat e the name ? * 
But, to compenſate. this addition to the moral _. 


virtues, one claſs of them ſeems to be greatly de. hi 
graded and deprived of all intrinſic merit. The ir 
uſeful virtues, as was above obſerved, are only mi- 


niſtering ſervants of the agreeable, and purveyors kt 
for them; they muſt, therefore, be ſo far inferior * 


in dignity, as hardly to deſerve the ſame name. 
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Mr. Hunz, however, gives the name of virtue to 
both; and to diſtinguiſh them, calls the agreeable 
qualities natural virtues, and the uſeful artificial. 

The natural virtues are thoſe natural affections of 
the human conſtitution which give immediate plea- 
ſure in their exerciſe. Such are all the benevolent af- 
fections. Nature diſpoſes to them, and from their 
own nature they are agreeable, both when we exer- 
ciſe them ourſelves, and when we contemplate their 
exerciſe in others. | | 

The artificial virtues are ſuch as are eſteemed 
ſolely on account of their utility, either to promote 
the good of ſociety, as juſtice, fidelity, honour, ve- 
racity, allegiance, chaſtity ; or on account of their 
utility to the profeſſor, as induſtry, diſcretion, fru- 
gality, ſecrecy, order, perſeverance, forethought, 
judgment, and others, of which, he ſays, many 
pages could not contain the catalogue. 

This general view of Mr. Hume's ſyſtem concern- 
ing the foundation of morals, ſeemed neceſſary, in 
order to underſtand diſtinctly the meaning of that 
principle of his, which is to be the ſubject of this 
chapter, and on which he has beſtowed much labour, 
to wit, that juſtice is not a natural but an artificial 
virtue. | | 4 

This ſyſtem of the foundation of virtue is ſo con- 
tradictory in many of its eſſential points to the ac- 
count we have before given of the active powers of 
human nature, that, i” the one be true, the other 
muſt be falſe. | | 

If Gop has given to man a power which we call 
conſcience, the moral faculty, the ſenſe of duty, by which, 
when he comes to years of underſtanding, he per- 
ceives certain things that depend on his will to be 
his duty, and other things to be baſe and unworthy; 
if the notion of duty be a ſimple conception, of its 
own kind, and of a different nature from the con- 
ceptions of utility and agreeableneſs, of intereſt or 
reputation ; if this moral faculty be the * 

| 8 
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of man, and no veſtige of it be found in brute-ani. 
mals; if it be given us by Gop to regulate all our 
animal affections and paſſions; if to be governed by 
it be the glory of man and the image of Gop in his 
ſoul, and to diſregard its dictates be his diſhonour 
and depravity: I ay, if theſe things be ſo, to ſeek 
the foundation of morality in the affections Which 
we have in common with the brutes, is to ſeek the 
living among the dead, and to change the glory of 
man, and the image of Gop in his ſoul, into the 
ſimilitude of an ox that eateth graſs. 

If virtue and vice be a matter of choice, they muſt 
conſiſt in voluntary actions, or in fixed purpoſes of 
acting according to a certain rule when there is op 
portunity, and not in qualities of mind which are 
involuntary. 

It is true, that every virtue is both agrecable and 
uſeful in the higheſt degree ; and that every quality 
that is agreeable or uſeful, has a merit upon that 
account. But virtue has a merit peculiar to itlelt, 
a merit which does not ariſe from its being uſeful or 
agreeable, but from its being virtue. This merit is 
diſcerned by the ſame faculty by which we diſcern it 
to be virtue, and by no other. 

We give the name of e/eem both to the regard 
we have for things uſeful and agreeable, and to the 
regard we have for virtue; but theſe are different 
kinds of eſteem. I eſteem a man for his ingenuity 
and learning. I eſteem him for his moral worth. 
The ſound of efteem i in both theſe ſpeeches is the ſame, 
but its meaning is very different. 

Good breeding is a very amiable quality; ; and even 
if I knew that the man had no motive to it but iis 

leaſure and utility to himſelf and others, I ſhould 
like it ſtill, but I would not in that caſe call it a mo- 
ral virtue. 

A dog has a ene concern for her puppies; fo 
has a man for his children. The natural edtion i 
eee eee een 
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do we impute moral virtue to the man on account 
of this concern, and not to the dog? The reaſon 
ſurely is, That, in the man, the natural affection is 
accompanied with a ſenſe of duty, but, in the dog, 
it is not. The ſame thing may be ſaid of all the kind 
affections common to us with the brutes. They are 
amiable qualities, but they are not moral virtues. 

What has been ſaid relates to Mr. Hume's ſyſtem 
in general. We are now to conſider his notion of 
the particular virtue of juſtice, that its merit conſiſts 
wholly 1n 1ts utility to ſociety. 

That juſtice is highly uſeful and neceſſary in ſocie- 
ty, and, on that account, ought to be loved and 
eſteemed by all that love mankind, will readily be 
granted. And as juſtice is a ſocial virtue, it is true 
alſo, that there could be no exerciſe of it, and per- 
haps we ſhould have no conception of it, without 
{ociety. But this is equally true of the natural affec- 
tions of benevolence, gratitude, friendſhip and com- 
paſſion, which Mr. Hume makes to be the natural 
virtues. ' | | I%6 

It may be granted to Mr. Hunt, that men have 
no conception of the virtue of juſtice till they have 
lived ſome time in ſociety. It is purely: a moral 
conception, and our moral conceptions and moral 
judgments are not born with us. 'They grow up by 
degrees, as our reaſon does. Nor do I pretend. to 
know how early, or in what order we acquire the 
conception of the ſeveral virtues. The conception 
of juſtice ſuppoſes ſome exerciſe of the moral facul- 
ty, which, being the nobleſt part of the human con- 
ſtitution, and that to which all its other parts are 
ſubſervient, appears lateſt. OT * | 

It may likewiſe be granted, that there is no ani- 
mal affection in human nature that prompts us im- 
mediately to acts of juſtice, as ſuch. We have na- 
tural affections of the animal kind, which immedi- 
ately pronipt us to acts of kindneſs; but none, that 
know, that has the ſame relation to juſtice, The 


very 
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very conception of juſtice ſuppoſes a moral faculty; | 
but our natural kind affections do not; otherwiſe 
we mult allow that brutes have this faculty. 

What J maintain is, %, That when men come to 

the exerciſe of their moral faculty, they perceive a t 

turpitude in injuſtice, as they do in other crimes, 

and conſequently an obligation to juſtice, abſtract 1 

ing from the conſideration of its utility. And, 
ſecondly, That as ſoon as men have any rational con- 

ception of a favour, and of an injury, they muſt 

have the conception of juſtice, and perceive its obli- t 

gation diſtin from its utility, I 

The firſt of theſe points hardly admits of any | 

c 

i 

˖ 

c 


other proof, but an appeal to the ſentiments of eve- 
ry honeſt man, and every man of honour, Whe- 
ther his indignation is not immediately inflamed 
againſt an atrocious act of villany, without the cool 
confideration of its diſtant conſequences upon the 


good of ſociety ? c 
We might appeal even to robbers and pirates, t 
Whether they have not had great ſtruggles with 
their conſcience, when they firſt reſolved to break « 
through all the rules of juſtice? And whether, in a 6 
ſolitary and ſerious hour, they have not frequently 6 
felt the pangs of guilt ? They have very often con- 8 
feſſed this at a time when all diſguiſe is laid aſide. « 
I he common good of ſociety, though a pleaſing 6 
object to all men, when preſented to their view, * 
hardly ever enters into the thoughts of the far great- a 
eſt part of mankind ; and, if a regard to it were the 1 
ſole motive to juſtice, the number of honeſt men « 
muſt be ſmall indeed. It would be confined to the « 
higher ranks, who, by their education, or by their 0 
office, are led to make the public good an object; 60 
but that it is ſo confined, I believe no man will ven- 6 
ture to affirm. | | 8 
The temptations to injuſtice are ſtrongeſt in the * 
loweſt claſs of men; and if nature had provided no « 


motive 
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motive to oppoſe thoſe temptations, but a ſenſe of 
public good, there would not be found an honeſt 
man in that claſs, 

To all men that are not greatly corrupted, injuſ- 
tice, as well as cruelty and ingratitude, is an object 
of diſapprobation on its own account. There 1s a 
voice within us that proclaims it to be baſe, un- 
worthy, and deſerving of puniſhment. bes. 

That there 1s, 1n all ingenuous natures, an anti- 
pathy to roguery and treachery, a reluctance to the 
thoughts of villany and baſeneſs, we have the teſti- 
mony of Mr. Humz himſelf; who, as I doubt not 
but he felt it, has expreſſed it very ſtrongly in the 
concluſion to his enquiry, and acknowledged that, 
in ſome caſes, without this reluctance and antipathy 
to diſhoneſty, a ſenſible knave would find no ſuffi- 
cient motive from public good to be honeſt. 

I ſhall give the paſſage at large from the Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals, ſection g. near 
the end. 

« Treating vice with the greateſt candour, and 
“making it all poſſible conceſſions, we muſt ac- 
* knowledge that there is not in any inſtance, the 
« {ſmalleſt pretext for giving it the preference above 
virtue, with a view to ſelf-intereſt; except, per- 
„ haps, in the caſe of juſtice, where a man, taking 
* things in a certain light, may often ſeem to be a 
«* loſer by his integrity. And though it is allowed 
„that, without a regard to property, no ſociety 
could ſubſiſt ; yet, according to the imperfect way 
in which human affairs are conducted, a ſenſible 
* knave, in particular incidents, may think, that 
an act of iniquity or infidelity will make a conſi- 
* derable addition to his fortune, without cauſing 
any conſiderable breach in the ſocial union and 
* confederacy. That honeſty is the be/t policy, may be 
a good general rule, but it is liable to many ex- 
* ceptions: And he, it may perhaps be thought, 

* conducts 


o 
i * 
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& conducts himſelf with moſt wiſdom, who obſerves 


«the general rule, and takes e N of all the 


66 exceptions. 
I muſt confeſs that, if a man think that this 


“ reaſoning requires an anſwer, it will be a little 
difficult ro find any, which will to him appear fa. 
* tisfactory and convincing. If his heart rebel not 
4 againſt ſuch pernicious maxims, if he feel no re. 
« juctance to the thoughts of villany and baſeneſs, 
„ he has indeed loſt a conſiderable motive to virtue, 
and we may expect that his practice will be an- 
% ſwerable to his ſpeculation. But in all ingenuous 
< natures, the antipathy to treachery and roguery 
6 is too ſtrong to be counterbalanced by any views 
Hof profit or pecuniary advantage. Inward peace 
of mind, conſciouſneſs of integrity, a ſatisfactory 
& review of our own conduct; theſe are circum- 
& ſtances very requiſite to happineſs, and wilt be 
& cheriſhed and cultivated by every honeſt man who 
e feels the importance of them.“ 

The reaſoning of the /en/tble knave in this paſſace, 
ſeems to me to be juſtly founded upon the principles 
of the Enquiry and of the Treatiſe of Human Na- 
ture, and therefore it is no wonder, that the Au- 


thor ſhould find it a little difficult to give any an- 
ſwer which would appear ſatisfactory and convincing - 


to ſuch a man. To counterbalance this reaſoning, 
he puts in the other ſcale a reluctance, an antipathy, 
a rebellion of the heart againſt ſuch pernicious max- 
ims, which is felt by ingenuous natures. 

Let us conſider a little the force of Mr. Hunt's 
anſwer to this ſenſible knave, who reaſons upon his 
own principles. I think it is either an acknowledg- 
ment, that there is a natural judgment of conſci- 
ence in man, which is the point I would eſtabliih ; or 
it has no force to convince either the knave or an 
honeſt man. 

A clear and intuitive judgment, reſulting from 


the conſtitution of human nature, is ſufficient to 
overbalance 
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overbalance a train of ſubtile reaſoning on the other 
ſide. Thus, the teſtimony of our ſenſes is ſufficient 
to overbalance all the ſubtile arguments brought 
againſt their teſtimony. And, if there be a like 
teſtimony of conſcience in favour. of honeſty, all 
the ſubtile reaſoning of the knave againſt it ought to 
be rejected without examination, as fallacious and 
ſophiſtical, becauſe it concludes againſt a ſelf-evident 
principle ; juſt as we reject the ſubtile reaſoning of 
the metaphylician againſt the evidence of ſenſe. 

If, therefore, the reluctance, the antipathy, the re- 
bellion of the heart againſt injuſtice, which Mr. Hume 
ſets againſt the reaſoning of the knave, include in 
their meaning a natural intuitive judgment of' con- 
ſcience, that injuſtice is baſe and unworthy, the rea- 
ſoning of the knave is convincingly anſwered ; but 
the principle, That juſtice is an artificial virtue, ap- 
proved ſolely for its utility, 18 given up. 

If, on the other hand, the antipathy, reluctance 
and rebellion of heart, imply no judgment, but 
barely an uneaſy feeling, and that not natural, but 
acquired and artificial, the anſwer is indeed very 
agreeable to the principles of the Enquiry, but has no 
force to convince the knave, or any other man. 

The knave is here ſuppoſed by Mr. Hut to have 
no ſuch feelings, and therefore the anſwer does not 
touch his caſe in the leaſt, but leaves him in the full 
poſſeſſion of his reaſoning. And ingenuous natures, 


who have theſe feelings, are left to deliberate whe- 


ther they will yield to acquired and artificial feelings, 
in oppoſition to rules of conduct, which, to their 
beſt judgment, appear wiſe and prudent. 

The /econd thing I propoſed to ſhew was, That, 
as ſoon as men have any rational conception of a 
favour and of an injury, they muſt have the rati- 
onal conception of juſtice, and perceive its obliga- 
tion. | | BUY | 

The power with which the Author of nature hath 
endowed us, may be employed either to do good to 

2485 our 
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our fellow- men, or to hurt them. When we em- 
ploy our power to promote the good and happineſs 
of others, this is a benefit or favour ; when we em. 
ploy it to hurt them, it is an injury. Juſtice fills 
np the middle between theſe two. It is ſuch a con- 
duct as does no injury to others; but it does not 
imply the doing them any favour. 

The notions of a favour and of an injury, appear 
as early in the mind of man as any rational notion 
whatever. They are diſcovered, not by language 
only, but by certain affections of mind, of which 
they are the natural objects. A favour naturally 
produces gratitude. An injury done to ourſelves 
produces reſentment ; and even when done to an- 
other, it produces indignation. 

I take it for granted that gratitude and reſent- 
ment are no leſs natural to the human mind than 
hunger and thirſt ; and that thoſe affections are no 
leſs naturally excited by their proper objects and oc- 
caſions than theſe appetites. 

It is no leſs evident, that the proper and formal 
-object of erle- is a perſon who has done us a 
favour; that of reſentment, a perſon who has done 
us an injury: | Rs 

Before the uſe of reaſon, the diſtinction between 
a favour and an agreeable office is not perceived. 
Every action of another perſon which gives preſent 
pleaſure produces love and good will towards the 
agent. Every action that gives pain or uneaſineſs 
produces reſentment. This is common to man be- 
fore the uſe of reaſon, and to the more ſagacious 
brutes; and it ſhews no conception of juftice in 
either. W N 

But, as we grow up to the uſe of reaſon, the no- 
tion, both of a favour and of an injury, grows 
more diſtin& and better defined. It is not enough 
that a good office be done; it muſt be done from 
good will, and with a good intention, otherwiſe it 
15 no favour, nor does it produce gratitude. 13 
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I have heard of a phyſician who gave ſpiders in a 
medicine to a dropſical patient, _ an intention to 
poiſon him, and that this . medicine cured the pati- 
ent, contrary to the intention of the phyſician. 
Surely no gratitude, but reſehtment, was due by 
the patient, when he knew the real ſtate of the caſe. 
It is evident to every man, that a benefit ariſin 
from the action of another, either without or —. 
his intention, is not a motive to gratitude; that is, 
is no favour. 
Another thing implied in the nature of a favour 
is, that it be not due. A man may ſave my credit 
by paying what he owes me. In this caſe, what he 
does tends to my benefit, and perhaps is done with 
that intention; but it is not a favour, it is no more 
than he was bound to do. 
If a ſervant do his work and receive his wages, 
there is no favour done on either part, nor any ob- 
ject of gratitude; becauſe, though each party has 
beneſited the other, yet neither has done more than 
he was bound to do. | 
What I infer from this is, That the conception of 
a favour in every man come to years of underſtand- 
ing, implies the conception of things not due, and 
conſequently the conception of things that are due. 
A negative cannot be conceived by one who has 
no conception of the correſpondent poſitive. Not 
to be due is the negative of being due; and he who 
conceives one of them muſt conceive both. The 
conception of things due and not due muſt therefore 
be found in every mind which has any rational con- 
ception of a favour, or any rational ſentiment of gra- 
titude. TE 
If we conſider, on the other hand, what an inju- 
ry is which is the object of the natural paſſion of 
reſentment, every man, capable of reflection, per- 
ceives, that an injury implies more than being hurt. 
If I be hurt by a ſtone falling out of the wall, or 
by a flaſh of lightning, or by a convulſive and invo- 
| luntary 
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the notion of injuſtice. 
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luntary motion of another man's arm, no injury is 
done, no reſentment raiſed in a man that has rea. 
ſon. In this, as in all moral actions, there muſt be 
the will and intention of the agent to do the hurt. 

Nor is this ſufficient to conſtitute an injury. The 


man who breaks my fences, or treads down my corn, 
when he cannot otherwiſe preſerve himſelf from de- 


ſtruction, who has no injurious intention, and is 
willing to indemnify me for the hurt- which neceſ- 
ſity, and not ill will, led him to do, is not injurious, 
nor is an object of reſentment. 

The executioner who does his duty, in cutting off 


the head of a condemned criminal, is not an object 
of reſentment. He does nothing unjuſt, and there 


fore nothing i injurious. 

From this it is er ul that'an injury, the object 
of the natural paſſion of reſentment, implies in it 
And it is no leſs evident, 
that no man can have a notion of injuſtice without 
having the notion of juſtice. 

To ſum up what has been ſaid upon this point: 
A favour, an act of juſtice and an injury, are fo re. 


lated to one another that he who conceives one muſt 


conceive the other two. They lie, as it were, in one 


line, and reſemble the relations of greater, leſs and 


equal. If one underſtands what is meant by one 
line being greater or leſs than another, he can be at 
no loſs to underſtand what is meant by its being 
equal to the other ; for, if! it be gelber reer nor 


leſs, it muſt be equal. 


In like manner, of thoſe «ions by which we 
profit or hurt other men, a favour is more than juſ- 
tice, . an injury is leſs; and that which is neither 2 
favour nor an injury is a juſt action. 

As ſoon, therefore, as men come to have any pro- 
per notion of a favour and of an injury; as ſoon as 
they have any rational exerciſe of gratitude and of 
reſentment; ; ſoſoon they muſt have the conception 


of juſtice 
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of juſtice and of injuſtice ; and if gratitude and re- 
ſeutment be natural to man, which Mr. Humsz allows, 
the notion of juſtice muſt be no leſs natural. 

The notion of juſtice carries inſeparably along with 
it, a perception of its moral obligation. For to fay 
that ſuch an action is an act of juſtice, that it is due, 
that it ought to be done, that we are under a moral 
obligation to do it, are only difterent ways of ex- 
prefling the ſame thing. It is true, that we perceive 
no high degree of moral worth in a merely juſt ac- 
tion, when it is not oppoſed by intereſt or paſſion ; 
but we perceive a high degree of turpitude and de- 
merit in unjuſt actions, or in the omiſſion of what 
juſtice requires. | 

Indeed, if there was no other argument to prove, 
that the obligation of, juſtice is not ſolely derived 
from its utility to procure what is agreeable either 
to ourſelves or to ſociety, this. would be ſufficient, 
That*the very conception of juſtice implies its obli- 
gation. The morality of juſtice is included in the 
very idea of it: Nor is it poſſible that the concep- 
tion of juſtice can enter into the human mind, with- 
out carrying along with it the conception of duty, 
and moral obligation. Its obligation, therefore, is 
inſeparable from its nature, and 1s not derived ſolely 
from its utility, either to ourſelves or to ſociety. 

We may farther obſerve, That as in all moral eſ- 
timation, every action takes its denomination from 
the motive that produces it; ſo no action can pro- 
perly be denominated an adt of juſtice, unleſs it be 
done from a regard to juſtice. 0M 18724 

If a man pays his debt, only that he may not be caſt 
into priſon, he is not a juſt man, becauſe prudence, 
and not juſtice, is his motive. And if a man, from 
benevolence and charity, gives to another what is 
really due to him, but what he believes not to be 
his due, this is not an act of juſtice in him, but of 
charity or benevolence, becaule it is not done from 


a motive of juſtice. Theſe are ſelf-evident truths ; 
| nor 
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nor is it leſs evident, that what a man does, mere] 
to procure ſomething agreeable, either to himſelf or 
to others, is not an act of juſtice, nor has the me. 
rit of juſtice. | 

Good muſic and good cookery have the merit of 
utility, in procuring what 1s agreeable both to our. 


ſelves and to ſociety, but they never obtained amon 


mankind the denomination of moral virtues. In. 
deed if this author's ſyſtem be well founded, great 
injuſtice has been done them on that account. 

I ſhall now make ſome obſervations upon the rea- 
ſoning of this author, in proof of his favourite prin- 
ciple, That juſtice is not a natural but an artificial 
virtue; or, as it is expreſſed in the Enguiry, That 
public utility is the ſole origin of juſtice, and that 
reflections on the beneficial conſequences of this vir- 
tue are the ſole foundation of its merit. 

1. It muſt be acknowledged, that this principle 
has a neceſſary connection with his ſyſtem concerning 
the foundation of all virtue; and therefore it is no 
wonder that he hath taken ſo much pains to ſupport 
it; for the whole ſyſtem muſt ſtand or fall with it. 

If the dulce and the tile, that is, pleaſure, and 
what is uſeful to procure pleaſure, be the whole me- 
rit of virtue, juſtice can — no merit beyond its 
utility to procure pleaſure. If, on the other hand, 
an intrinſic worth in juſtice and demerit in injuſtice 
be diſcerned by every man that hath a conſcience; 
if there be a natural principle in the conſtitution of 
man, by which juſtice is approved and injuſtice diſ- 
approved and condemned, then the whole of this 
laboured ſyſtem muſt fall to the ground. 


2. We may. obſerve, That as juſtice is directly 


oppoſed to. injury, and as there are various ways in 
which a man may be injured, ſo there muſt be vari- 
ous branches of juſtice oppoſed to the different kinds 


of injury. 


A man may be injured, #7, in his perſon, by 
wounding, maiming or killing hint; ſecondly, "xt 2 
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family, by robbing him of his children, or any way 
injuring thoſe he is bound to protect; 7birdly, in 
his liberty, by conſinement; fourthly, in his repu- 
tation; fihly, in his goods or property; and la/ly, 
in the violation of contracts or engagements made 
with him. This enumeration, whether complete or 
not, is ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe. 

The different branches of juſtice, oppoſed to theſe 
different kinds of injury, are commonly expreſſed 
by ſaying, that an innocent man has a right to the 
ſafety of his perſon and family, a right to his liber- 
ty and reputation, a right to his _ and to fide- 

im. To fay that 
he has a right to theſe things, has precifely the ſame 
meaning as te ſay, that juſtice requires that he 
ſhoyld be permitted to enjoy them, or that it is un- 
juſt to violate them. For injuſtice is the violation 
of right, and juſtice is to yield to every man what 


is his right, | 

Theſe things being underſtood as the ſumpleſt and 
moſt comman ways of expreſſing the various branch- 
es of juſtice, we are to conſider how far Mr. Huuz's 
reafoning proves any or all of them to be artificial, 


or grounded ſolely upon public utility. The laſt of 


them, fidelity ta engagements, is to be the ſubject 
of the next chapter, and therefore I ſhall fay nothing 
of it in this. %%% 10 en 231-956 | 
The four fixſt named, to wit, the right of an in- 
nocent man to the ſafety of bis perſon and family, 
to his liberty and reputation, are, by the writers on 
juriſprudence, called natural rights of man, becauſe 
they are grounded in the nature of man as a ration. 
al and moral agent, and are by his Creator commit- 
ted to his care ànd keeping. By being called natural 
and innate, they are diſtinguiſhed from acquired 
rights, which ſy ſome previous act or dead of 
eh they are acquired, whereas natural 
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When a man's natural rights are violated, he 
perceives — and he feels that he 1s injured. 
The feeling of his heart ariſes from the judgment of 
his underſtanding, for if he did not believe that the 
hurt was intended, and unjuſtly intended, he would 
not have that feeling. He perceives that injury is done 
to himſelf, and that he has a right to redreſs. The 
natural principle of reſentment is rouſed by the view 
of its proper object, and excites him to defend his 
right. Even the injurious perſon is conſcious of his 
doing injury; he dreads a juſt retaliation; and if it 
be in the power of the injured perſon, he expects 
it as due and deſerved. cg, 

That thefe ſentiments ſpring up in the mind of 
man as naturally as his body grows to its proper ſta- 
ture; that they are not the birth of inſtruction, ei- 
ther of parents, -prieſts, philoſophers or politicians, 
but the pure growth of nature, cannot, I think, 
without effrontery, be denied. We find them equal- 
ly ſtrong in the moſt ſavage and in the moſt civiliz- 
ed tribes of mankind ; and nothing can weaken them 
but an inveterate habit of rapine and bloodſhed, 
which benumbs the conſcience, and turns men into 
wild beaſts. | TY 

The public good is very properly conſidered by 


the judge who puniſhes a private injury, but ſeldom 


enters into the thought of the injured perſon. In 
all criminal law, the redreſs due to the private fut- 
ferer is diſtinguiſhed from that which is due to the 
public; a diſtinction which could have no founda- 
tion, if the demerit of injuſtice aroſe ſolely from its 
—_— the public. And every man is conſcious of 
cific difference between the reſentment he feels 
for an injury done to himſelf, and his indignation 
againſt a wrong done to the public. 
I think, therefore, it is evident, that of the fix 
branches of juſtice we mentioned, four are natural, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, being founded upon the conſti- 
tution of man, and antecedent to all deeds and con- 
5 ventions 
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ventions of ſociety ; ſo that, if there were hut two 


men upon the earth, one might be unjuſt and injuri- 
ous, and the other injured. | 

But does Mr. Hun maintain the contrary ? 

To this queſtion I anſwer, That his doctrine ſeems 
to imply it, but I hope he meant it not. 

He affirms in general that juſtice is not a natural 
virtue ; that it derives its origin ſolely from public 
utility, and that reflections on the benefictal conſe- 
quences of this virtue are the ſole foundation of its 
merit. He mentions no particular branch of juſtice 


as an exception to this general rule; yet juſtice, in . 


common language, and in all the writers on jurif- 
prudence I am acquainted with, comprehends the 
four branches above mentioned. His doctrine, there- 
fore, according to the common conſtruction of words, 
extends to theſe four, as well as to the two other 
branches of juſtice. 3 Er ee 

On the other hand, if we attend to his long and 
laboured proof of this doctrine, it appears evi- 
dent, that he had in his eye only two particular 
branches of juſtice. No part of his reaſoning applies 
to the other four. He ſeems, I know not why, to 
have taken up a confined notion of juſtice, and to 
have reſtricted it to a regard to property and fide- 
lity in contracts. As to other branches he is ſilent. 
He no where ſays, that it is not naturally criminal 
to rob an innocent man of his life, of his children; 
of his liberty, or of his reputation; and I am apt 
to think he never meant it. #7: 

The only Philoſopher I know who has had the af: 
ſurance to maintain this, is Mr. Hoszzs, who makes 
the ſtate of nature to be a ſtate of war, of eve 


man againſt every man; and of ſuch a war in whi 


every man has a right to do and to acquire what- 
ever his power can, by any means, accompliſh; that 
is, a ſtate wherein neither right nor injury, juſtice 
nor injuſtice, can poſſibly exiſt,” VE e 
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Mr. Hume mentions this ſyſtem of HognRs, but 
without adopting it, though he allows it the autho- 
rity of Ci Ro in its favour. 

He ſays in a note, This fiction of a ſtate of na- 
« ture as a ſtate of war was not firſt ſtarted by Mr. 
% Hosses, as is commonly imagined. PLAro en- 
& dtavours to refute an hypotheſis very like it, in 
« the 2d, zd and 4th books, De Replbblica. C1CgRo, 
* on the contrary, ſuppoſes it certain and univer- 
„ fally acknowledged, in the following paſſage, &c. 
4% Pro Sextio, I. 42.” 
The paſſage, which he quotes at large, from one 
of Cictro's Orations, ſeems to me to require ſome 
raining to make it tally with the ſyſtem of Mr. 
HosBes: Be this as it may, Mr. Hume might have 
added; That Ciczro, in his Orations, like many 
other pleaders, ſometimes ſays not what he believed, 
but what was fit to ſupport the caufe of his client. 
That Crctro's opinion with regard to the natural 
obligation of juſtice, was very different from that 
of Mer. Hossxs, and even from Mr. HuMe's, is very 
well known. e aft 
. As Mr. Hunz, therefore, has ſaid nothing to 
rove the four branches of juſtice which relate to the 
innate rights of men; to be artificial, or to derive 
their origin folely from public utility, I proceed to 
the fifth branch, which requires us not to invade 
another man's property. s 

The right of property is not innate, but acquired. 
It is not grounded upon the conſtitution of man, 
hut upon his actions. Writers on juriſprudence 
have explained its origin in a manner that may ſa - 
visfy every man of common underftanding. 

Ide earth is given to men in common for the pur- 
poſes of life, by the bounty of Heaven. But, to 
divide it, and appropriate one part of its produce to 
one, another part to another, muſt be the work of 
men who have power and underſtanding given them, 
by which every man may accommodate himſelf with- 
out hurt to any other. OE A 
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This common right of every man to what the 
earth produces, before it be occupied and appropri- 
ated by others, was, by ancient moraliſts, very pro- 
perly compared to the right which every. gitigen had 
to _ public theatre, where every man that came 
— occupy an empty ſeat, and thereby acquire a 
right to it while the entertainment laſted; but NO 
_ had a right to diſpoſſeſs another. | 

The earth is @ great theatre, furniſhed by the Al- 


mighty, with perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, for the 


entertainment and employment of all -mankind. 
Here every man has a right to accommodate himſelf 
as à ſpectator, and to enn his part as an actor, 
but without hurt to others, 

He who does ſo is a juſt men, and thereby entitled 


to ſome Aegree-of moral approbation; and he who 


not only does no hurt, but employs his power to de 
— is a good man, and is thereby entitled: to a 

igher degree of moral —— But he Who 
juſtles — moleſts his ne r, who deprives him 
of any accommodation which his induſtry — pro- 
vided without hurt to a 4s Anzuſt, ang a pro- 

per Object of xeſentment. | 

"Ich is true, therefore, that property; has: 2 begin- 
ning from the actions of men, — per- 
Was com- 
mon by nature. It is true alſo, that before proper- 


ty exikts; that branch of quſtice and injuſtice which 


regards property cannot eziſt. But it is allo true, 
that Where there are men, there will very ſoon be 
property · of one kind or another, and conſequently 
there will be that —— of Jute which attends 
pro as its guardian. 

There are two kinds of property which we may 
diſtinguiſh. 
The feſt is what muſt preſently be conſumed to 
ſuſtain lie; the ſecond, which is more permanent, is 
what may be laid up r an for the ann of 
— RO4s 7 | 


Some 
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Some of the gifts of nature muſt be uſed and con- 
ſumed by individuals for the daily ſupport of life; 
but they cannot be ufed till they be occupied and ap- 


propriattd. If another perſon may, without injuſ- 


tice, Yb me of what I have innocently occupied for 
preſent ſubſiſtence, the neceſſary conſequence muſt 
be, that he may, without injuſtice, take away my 


life. 
A right to life implics a right to the neceſſary 


means of life. And that juſtice which forbids the 


taking away the life of an innocent man, forbids no 
leſs the taking from him the neceſſary means of life. 


He has the ſame right to defend the one as the other; 


and nature inſpires him with the ſame juſt reſent- 


ment of the one injury as of the other. 


The natural right of liberty implies a right to ſuch 


innocent labour as a man chuſes, and to the fruit 


of that labour. To hinder another man's innocent 


. labour, or to deprive him of the fruit of it, is an 


injuſtice of the ſame kind, and has the ſame effect 


As 25 put him in fetters or in priſon, and is equally 
2 juſt object of reſentment. * 


Thus it appears, that ſome kind, or e degree, 
of property muſt exiſt wherever men exiſt, and that 


the right to ſuch property is the neceflary conſe- 


quence' of the natural right of men to lite and li- 
berty.. © 

. * frirthews obſerved, that Gov has net 
man 4 ſagacious and provident animal, led by his 
conſtitution not only to occupy and uſe What nature 
has provided for — ſuppl hi is preſent wants and 
necèſſities, but to foreles — wants, and to pro- 


vide for them; and that not only for himſelf, but 


for his family, his friends and connections. 

He — acts in perfect conformity to his na- 
ture, hen he ſtores, of the fruit of labour, 
what may afterwards be uſeful to himſelf or to 
others; When he invents and fabricates utenſils or 


machines by which his labour may be — 
and 
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and its produce increaſed; and when, by exchanging 
with his fellow- men commodities or labour, he ac- 
commodates both himſelf and them. Theſe are the 
natural and innocent exertions of that underſtand- 
ing wherewith his Maker has endowed him. He 
has therefore a right to exerciſe them, and to enjoy 
the fruit of them. Every man who impedes him 
in making ſuch exertions, or deprives him of the 
fruit of them, is injurious and unjuſt, and an ob- 
ject of juſt reſentment. en 
Many brute- animals are led by inſtinct to provide 
for futurity, and to defend their ſtore, and their 
ſtore-houſe, againſt all invaders; There ſeems to be 
in man, before the uſe of reaſon, an inſtinct of the 
ſame kind. When reaſon and conſcience grow up, 
they approve and juſtify this provident care, and 
condemn, as unjuſt, every invaſion of others, that 
may fruſtrate it g en a0! 4 aloglib 
Two inftances of this provident ſagacity ſeem to 
be peculiar to man. I mean the invention of uten- 
ſils and machines for facilitating labour, and the 
making exchanges with his fellow- men for mutual 
benefit. No tribe of men has been found ſo rude 
as not to practiſe theſe things in ſome degree. And 
know no tribe of brutes that was ever obſerved to 
practiſe them. They neither invent nor uſe uten- 
ſils or machines, nor do they traffic by exchanges, 
From theſe obſervations, I think it evident, that 
man, even in the ſtate of nature, by his powers of 
body and mind, may acquire permanent property 
or what we call richer, by which his own and his fa- 
mily's wants are more liberally ſupplied, and his 
power enlarged to requite his benefactors, to relieve 
objects of compaſſion, to make friends, and to de- 
fend his property againſt unjuſt invaders. And we 
know from hiſtory, that men, who had no ſuperior 
on earth, no connection with any public beyond 
their own family, have acquired property, and had 
diſtinct notions of that juſtice and injuſtice, of 
which it is the object. 3 
4 Every. 


branch of juſtice which 
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Pats man, as a rebſomable creature, Ras a right to 


gratify his natural and innocent deſires, without 


hurt to others. No deſire is more natural, or more 


veaſonable, than that of ſupplying his wants. When 


this is done without hurt to any man, to hinder or 
fruſtrate his innotent labour, is an unjuſt violation 
of his natural liberty. - Private utility leads a man 
ti deſire property, and to labour fur it; and his 
2 is only: a right to A for his own be- 
ne t 

That public utility is the ſole origin, even of that 
regards property, is fo far 
true, that when men confederate and 
cdnſtitute a public, under laws and government, the 
right of individual to his property is, by that 
'confederation, abriuged ant limited. fnthedimeic 


from 


nature every man's. property was ſolely at his own 
_ diſpoſal, becauſe he had no ſuperior. In civil _ 
etyñt muſt be ſubject 


to the laws of the foctety. 
romp up to the public part of that mght which 55 
2 nature, as the pride of that 
tection and ſecurity which he receives from civil ſo- 
ciety. In the ſtate of mature, he was fole judge in 
his own cane, and had Tight todefend — 
ty, his liberty, and his life, as far as his power reach. 
ed. In the ſtate of awd ſociety, he muſt fubmit to 
the judgment of the ſociety, and acquieſce in its 
—— though ic ould conceive it to de un- 
— 

What Was faid above, of the natural right every 
man has to mcquire permanent pi and to di- 
peſſe of it, muſt be undeiſtonu with: this condition, 
That no other man be thereby deprived of the ne- 
cellary means of Hfr. The right of anmnovertt man 
to the ncceflaries of life, is, in its nature, faperior 
to that which tke rich man haus to his riches, even 


though they be honeſtly acquired. The uſe of riches, 


or permanent property, is to fupply future and caſu- 


al wants, which-ought to yietd ro r certain 
neceſſity. 


As, 
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As, ina family, — requires that the children 
who are unable to ur, and thoſe who, by ſick- 

neſs, are diſabled, ſhould: have their neceflities ſup- 
plied out of the commori ſbock, ſo, in the great fa- 
mily of Gop, of which all mankind are the c ddren, 

juſtice, 'I think, as well as charity, requires, that the 
neceſſi ties of thoſe who, by the providence of Gon, 
are diſabled from ſupplying themſelves, ſhould be 
ſupplied from What d otherwiſe be ſtored for 

From this it a „ That che right of acquiring 
and that of diſpofing of property, may be ſubject to 
limitations and reſtrictions, even in the ftate of na- 
ture, and much more in the ſtate of civil ſociety, in 
which the public has what writers an juriſprudence 
call an emiment dominion over the property, as well as 
over the lives of the fubjecta, as far as the PRE 
good requires. 

If theſe principles be well founded; Mr. How's 

nts to prove that juſtice is an artificial virtue, 
or that its public utility ĩs the fol foundation' of” Its 
merit, may be eaſily an{wered. 1 

He foppoſes Ant, a ſtate in Ach sture has bs 
ſtowed on the human race, ſuch abundance of ex- 
ternal goods, that every man, without care or in- 
duſtry, finds fimfelf provided of whatever heican 
wiſh or deſire.” It is evident, ſays he, that in ſuch a 
ſtate, the cautious jealous virtue of I would 
never once have been dreamed of. 

It may be obſerved; e, 'Vhat this ne ap- 
plies only to one of the fix branches of juſtice — 
mentioned. The other five are not in the leaſt af. 
fected by it; and the Reader will.eattty perceive that 
this obſer vation applies to almoſt all nis een 
lo that it need not be repeatet. 

Secondly, All that this argument proves is, That a 
ſtate of the human race may be conceived wherein 
no property exiſts, and where, of conſequence, there 
e exertiſe of that branch of juſtice _ 1 

reſpe 
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reſpects property; But does it follow from this, that 
where property exiſts, and muſt exiſt, that no re. 
gard ought to be had to it ? | 
He next ſuppoſes that the neceſſities of the human 
race continuing the ſame as at preſent, the mind is 
ſo enlarged with friendſhip and generoſity, that eve. 
ry man feels as much tenderneſs and concern for the 
intereſt of every man, as for his own. It ſeems 
evident, he ſays, that the uſe of juſtice would be 
fuſpended by ſuch an extenſive benevolence, nor 
would the divifions and barriers of property and ob- 
ligation have ever been thought of. 
J anſwer, The conduct which this extenſive bene. 
volence leads to, is either 2 conſiſtent with 
juſtice, or it is not. Fir/2, If there be any cafe where 
this benevolence would lead us to do injuſtice, the 
uſe of juſtice is not ſuſpended. Its obligation is ſu- 
perior to that of beneyolence ; and, to ſhew bene- 


volence to one; at the expence of injuſtice to another, 


is immoral. Secondly, Suppoſing no ſuch caſe could 
Happen, the uſe of juſtice would not be ſuſpended, 
becauſe by it we muſt diſtinguiſh good offices to 
which we had a right, from thoſe to which we had 
no right, and which therefore require a return of 
gratitude. Thirdly, Suppoſing the uſe of juſtice to 
be ſuſpended, as it muſt be in every caſe where it 
cannot be exerciſed, Will it follow, that its obliga- 
tion is ſuſpended, where r is acceſs to exerciſe 
2 
A third ſuppoſition is, che — af the firſt 
That a ſociety falls into extreme want of the neceſſa. 
ries of lite: The queſtion is put, Whether in ſuch a 
caſe, an equal partition of bread, without regard to 
private property, though effected by power, and 
even by violence, would be regarded as criminal and 
injurious ? And the Author conceives, that this would 
be a ſuſpenſion of the ſtrict laws of Juſtice. | 

[ anſwer, That ſuch an equal partition as Mr. 


Hun mentions, is ſo far from being criminal or in- 
2195 jurious, 
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jurious, that juſtice requires it; and ſurely that can- 
not be a ſuſpenſion of the laws of juſtice, which is 
an act of juſtice. All that the ſtricteſt juſtice requires 
in ſuch a caſe, is, That the man whoſe life is pre- 
ſerved at the expence of another, and without his 
conſent, ſhould indemnify him when he is able, 
His caſe is ſimilar to that of a debtor who is inſol- 
vent, without any fault on his part. Juſtice requires 
that he ſhould be forborn till he is able to pay. It is 
ſtrange that Mr. Hume ſhould think that an action, 
neither criminal nor injurious, ſhould be a ſuſpenſion 
of the laws of juſtice. This ſeems to me a contra- 
diction ; for juftice and injury are contradictory 
terms. <5" Ss | 

The next argument is thus expreſſed : * When any 
“man, even in political ſociety, renders himſelf, by 
* crimes, obnoxious to the public, he is puniſhed in 
his goods and perſon ; that is, the ordinary rules 
« of juſtice are, with regard to him, ſuſpended for 
« a moment, and it becomes equitable to'infli& on 
„him, what otherwiſe he could not ſuffer without 
„ wrong or injury.“? ! 

This argument, like the former, refutes itſelf. 
For that an action ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of the rules 
of juſtice, and at the ſame time equitable, ſeems to 
me a contradiction. It is poſſible that equity may 
interfere with the letter of human laws, becauſe all 
the caſes that may fall under them, cannot be fore- 
ſeen; but that equity ſhould interfere with juſtice is 
impoſſible. -It is ſtrange that Mr. Huus ſhould think, 
that juſtice requires that a criminal ſhould be treat- 
ed in the ſame way as an innocent man. | 

Another argument is taken from public war. 
What is it, ſays he, but a ſuſpenſion of juſtice among 
the warring parties? The laws of war, which then 
lucceed to thoſe of equity and juſtice, are rules cal 
culated for the advantage and utility of that particu- 
lar ſtate in which men are now placed. he 


o 


I anſwer, 
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I anſwer, when war is undertaken for ſelf-defence, 
or for reparation of intolerable injuries, juſtice ay. 
thoriſes it. The laws of war, which have been deſ. 
cribed by many judicious moraliſts, are all drawn 
from the fountain of juſtice and equity; and every 

thing contrary to juſtice, is contrary to the laws of 
war. Ihat juſtice, | which preſcribes one rule of con- 
duct to a maſter, another to a ſervant; one to a 
Parent, another to a child ; preſcribes alfo one rule 
cf conduct towards a friend, another towards an 
enemy. Ido not underſtand what Mr. Hunz means 
by the advantage and utility of a fate of war, for 
Which he ſays the laws ata war are calculated, and 
ſucceed to thoſe of juſtice and equity. I know no 
Jaws of War chat are not ane for er and 
jo ot 

Phe next argument is: this, were there 5 of 
creatures intermingled with men, which; though 
dt ional, were poſſeſſed of ſuch inferior ſtrength, 
both of body and mind, that they were incapable of 
all — and could never, upon the higheſt 
provocation, make us feel the effects of their reſent: 
ment; the neceſſary cenſequence, I think, is, that 
we ſhould be bound, by the laws of humanity, to 
give gentle uſage to theſe creatures, but ſhould not, 
property ſpeaking, lie under any reſtraint of: juſtice 
with regard to them, nor could they poſſeſs any 
right or ꝓroperty, exchuſive of ſuch arbitrary lords. 
If Mr. 2 had not owned this ſentiment as 2 
conſequence of his Theory of Morals, I ſbould have 
thought it very uncharitable te e it to him. 
ary x we may judge of the Theory by its av. 
ed conſequence. For there cannot be better evidence, 
that a Theory of morals, or ef any particular vir- 
tue, is falſe, than when it ſubverts the practical æule 
of morals, This defenceleſs ſpecies of rational crez- 
Ttures, is doomed by Mr. Hung to have uo rights. 
Why? Becauſe they have no power to defend them. 
felves. Is not this to ſay, That right has its origin 

rom 
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from power; which, indeed, was the doctrine of 
Mr. Hob Es. And to illuſtrate this doctrine, Mr. 
Hume adds, That as no inconvenience ever reſults 
from the exerciſe of a power, ſo firmly eſtabliſhed 
in nature, the reſtraints of juſtice and property be- 
ing totally uſeleſs, could never have place in ſo un- 
equal a confederacy; and, to the ſame purpoſe, he 
ſays, that the female part of our own. ſpecies, owe 
the ſhare they have in the rights of ſociety, to the 
power which their addreſs and their charms give 
them. If this be ſound morals, Mr. Humz's Theo- 
ry of Juſtice may be true. 

We may here obſerve, that though, in other 
places, Mr. Hume founds the obligation of juſtice 
upon its utility to owrſelves, or to others, it is here 
founded ſolely upon utility to e. For ſurely 
to be treated with juſtice would be highly uſeful to 
the defenceleſs ſpecies he here ſuppoſes to exiſt. But 
as no inconvenience to ourſelves can ever reſult from 
our treatment of them, he concludes, that juitice 
would be uſeleſs, and therefore can have no place. 
Mr. HosBzs could have ſaid no more. 412 
He ſuppoſes, in the 44% place, a ſtate of human 
nature, wherein all ſociety and intercourſe is cut off 
between man and man. It is evident, he ſays, that 
fo ſolitary a being would be as much incapable of 
juſtice as of ſocial diſcourſe and converſation. 

And would not ſo ſolitary a being be as e 
of friendſhip, generoſity and compaſſion, as. of juſ- 
tice ? If this argument prove juſtice to be an artii- 


cial virtue, it will, with equal force, prove every 


ſocial virtue to be artificial. 3 

Theſe are the arguments which Mr. Huus has ad- 
vanced in his Enquiry, in the ſirſt part of a long ſec- 
tion Juſtioo. 1 110 
inthe ſecond part, the arguments are not ſo clear- 
lydiſtingutſhed, nor can they be eaſily collected. I hall 
offer ſome remarks upon what ſeems moſt ſpecious 
in this: ſecond part. . 

| * > e 
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He begins with obſerving, „That, if we examine 
the particular laws by which juſtice i is directed and 
property determined, they preſent us with the 
« fame concluſion. The good of mankind is the 


only object of all thoſe laws and regulations.” 


It is not eaſy to perceive where the ſtreſs of this 
argument lies. The good of mankind is the object of all 
the laws and regulations by which juſtice is directed and 
property determined ; therefore juſtice is not a natural 
virtue, but has its origin ſolely from public utility, and 
its beneficial conſequences are the ſole foundation of its ne. 
rit. 

Some ſtep ſeems to be wanting to connect the an- 
tecedent propoſition with the concluſion, which, | 
think, muſt be one or other of theſe two propoſitions; 


jirſt, All the rules of juſtice tend to public utility, or, ſe- 


condly, Public utility is the only ftandard of juſtice, from 


_ which alone all its rules muſt be deduted. 


If the argument be, That juſtice muſt have its 
origin ſolely from public utility, becauſe all its rules 
tend to public utility, I cannot admit the conſe- 
quence ; nor can Mr. Huux admit it without over- 
turning his own ſyſtem. For the rules of benevo- 
lence and humanity do all tend to the public utility, 
and yet in his ſyſtem, they have another foundation 
in human nature; ſo likewiſe may the rules of 


Juſtice, 


I am apt to think, therefore, that the argument 
is to be taken in the laſt ſenſe, That public utility is 
the only ſtandard of juſtice, from which all its rules 


muſt be deduced ; and therefore Fran has its origin 


ſolely from public utility. 

This ſeems to be Mr. Huuz's meaning, becauſe, 
in what follows, he obſerves, That, in order to eſ- 
tabliſh laws for the regulation of property, we mult 
be acquainted with the nature and ſituation of man; 
muſt reje& appearances which may be falſe, though 
ſpecious ; and muſt ſearch for thoſe rules which are, 


on the whole, moſt uſeful and beneficial; ; and en- 
| deavours 
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deavours to ſhew, that the eſtabliſhed rules which 
regard property are more for the public good, than 
the ſyſtem, either of thoſe religious fanatics of the 
laſt age, who held, that faints only ſhould inherit 
the earth; or of thoſe political fanatics, who claim- 
ed an equal diviſion of property. 

We ſee here, as before, that though Mr. Humz's 
concluſion reſpects juſtice in general, his argument is 
confined to one branch of juſtice, to wit, the right 
of property; and it is well known, that, to con- 
clude from a part to the whole, is not good reaſon- 
ing. 
Beſides, the propoſition from which his concluſion 
is drawn, cannot be granted, either with regard to 
property, or with regard to the other branches of 


Juſtice, | 


We endeavoured before to ſhow, that property, 
though not an innate but an acquired right, may be 
acquired in the ſtate of nature, and agreeably to the 
laws of nature ; and that this right has not its origin 
from human laws, made for the public good, though, 
when men enter into. political ſociety, it may and 
ought to be regulated by thoſe laws. | BE 

If there were but two men upon the face of the 
earth, of ripe faculties, each might have his own 
property, and might know his right to defend it, 
and his obligation not to invade the property of the 
other. He would have no need to have recourſe to 
reaſoning from public good, in order to know when 
he was injured, either in his property or in any of 
his natural rights, or to know what rules of juſtice 
he ought to obſerve towards his neighbour. 

The ſimple rule,. of not doing to his neighbour 
what he would think wrong to be done to himſelf, 
would lead him to the knowledge of\ every branch 
of juſtice, without the conſideration of public good, 
or of laws and ſtatutes made to promote it. 
lt is not true, therefore, That public utility is the 
only ſtandard of juſtice, and that the rules of juſ- 
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ten: can be deduced only from their public uti. 
ARISTIPE8, and the people of Athens, had ſurely 
another notion of juſtice, when he pronounced the 
counſel of THEMISTOC LES, which was communicated 
to him only, to be highly uſeful, but unjuſt ; and 
the affembly, upon this authority, rejected the pro- 
poſal unheard. Theſe haneſt citizens, though ſub. 
ject to no laws but of their own making, far from 
making utility the ſtandard of juſtice, made juſtice 
to be the ſtandard of utility. | 

« What is a man's property? Any thing which it is 
ce lawful for him, and for him alone, to uſe. But 
«© what ruls hgve we by which we can diftinguiſh theſe 
* objetts 2 Here we muſt have recourſe to ſtatutes, 
* cuſtoms, precedents, analogies, &Tc.” : 
Does not this imply, that, in the Rate of nature, 
there can be no diſtinction of property? If ſo, Mr, 
Humz's ſtate of nature is the fame with that of Mr, 
Hoppes. tina 12 5 5250 | 
Ws bu; ogy mg wee . members of - 
political ſociety, they ſubject their property, as w 

ng he neo ng wn and —_ either acquieſce 
in what the laws determine, or leave the ſociety. 
But juſtice, and even that particular branch of it 
which our author always ſuppoſes to be the whole, is 
antecedent to political ſocieties and to their laws; 
and the intention of theſe laws is, to be the guardi- 
ans of juſtice, and to redreſs injuries. 

As all the works of men are imperfect, human 
laws may be unjuſt; which could never be, if juſtice 
had its origin from law, as the author ſeems here to 

Juſtice requires, that a member of a ſtate ſhould 
ſubmit to the laws of the Rate, when they require 
nothing unjuſt or impious. There may, therefore, 
be ſtatutory rights and ſtatutory crimes. A ſtatute 
may create a right which did not before exiſt, or 


make that to be criminal which was nat ſo * 
| | U 
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But this could never be, if there were not an ante- 
cedent obligation upon the ſubjects to obey the 
ſtatutes. In like manner, the command of a maſter 
may make that to be the ſervant's duty which, before, 
was not his duty, and the ſervant may be chargeable 
with injuſtice if he diſobeys, becauſe he was under 
an antecedent obligation to obey his maſter in lawful 
thin: 0 . | l ; h | 
We grant, therefore, that particular laws may 
direct juſtice and determine property, and ſometimes 
even upon very light reaſons and analogies, or even 
for no other reaſon but that it is better that ſuch a 
point ſhould be determined by law than that it 
ſhould be left a dubious ſubject of contention. But 
this, far from prefenting vs with the conclufian 
which the author would eftabliſh, preſents us with 
a contrary concluſion. For all thefe particular laws 
and ſtatutes derive their whole obligation and force 
from à general rule of juſtice antecedent to them, 
to wit, That fubjects ought to obey the laws of theii 
cahns 1,7 . 9115 eg 
The author compares the rules of juſtice with the 
moſt frivolous ſuperſtitions, and can find no founda- 
tion for moral ſentiment in the one more than in the 
other, excepting that juſtice is requiſite to the well- 
being and Häns der of focety.” A n 
It is very true, that, if we examine mine and thine 
by the ſenſes of firbt, ſmell or touch, or fcrutinize them 
by the ſciences of medicine, chemiſtry or phyſics, we per. 
ceive no difference. But the reaſon is, that none of 
theſe ſenſes or ſciences are the judges of right or 
wrong, or can give any conception of them, any 
more than the car of colour, or the eye of ſound. 
Every man of common underſtanding, and every 
lavage, when he applies his moral faculty to thoſe 
objects, perceives a difference as clearly as he per- 
ceives day-light. When that ſenſe or faculty is not 
conſulted, in vain do we confult every other, in a 
queſtion of right and wrong. . 
Fa D d To 
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Io perceive that juſtice tends to the good of man- 
kind, would lay no moral obligation upon us to be 
juſt, unleſs we be conſcious of a moral obligation to 
do what tends to the good of mankind. - If ſuch a 
moral obligation be admitted, why may we not 
admit a ſtronger obligation to doi injury to no man! 
The laſt obligation is as eaſily conceived as the firſt, 
and there is as clear evidence of its. exiſtence i in hu- 
man nature. 
I be laſt ar; -ument. 18 A A ws. is thus ex- 
preſſed : “ The dilemma ſeems obvious, As juſtice 
* evidently tends to promote public utility, and to 
« ſupport civil ſociety, the ſentiment of juſtice is 
either derived from our reflecting on that ten- 
< dency,, or, like hunger, thirſt and other appetites, 
_ reſentment, love of life, attachment to offspring, 
< and other paſſions, ariſes from a ſimple original 
“ inſtin& in the human breaſt, which nature has 
« implanted-for like falutary purpoſes. If the Jat- 
eiter be the caſe, it follows, That Property. which 
* 15 the object of juſtice, is alſo diſtinguiſhed by a 
c ſimple original inſtinct, and is not — by 
6 any argument or reflection. But who is there 
. that ever heard of ſuch an inſtinct, . 

I doubt not but Mr, Hunt has heard of a princi. 
ple called conſcience, which nature has implanted in 
the human breaſt. Whether he will call it a ſimpſe 
original inſtinct, I know not, as he gives that name 
to all our appetites and to all our paſſions. From 
this principle, I think, we derive the ſentiment of 
juſtice. 

As the eye not only gives us the conception ot co- 
lours, but makes us perceive one body to have one 
colour, and another body another; and as our rea- 
ſon not only gives us ” conception of true and 
falſe, but makes us perceive one propoſition to be 
true and another to be falſe; ſo our conſcience, or 
moral faculty, not only gives us the conception of 
hone and diſhoneſt, but "_ us: perceive one kind 
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of conduct to be honeſt, another to be diſhoneſt. 


By this faculty we perceive a merit in honeſt con- 
duct, and a demerit in diſhoneſt, without regard to 
public utility. 

That theſe ſentiments are not the effect of educa- 
tion or of acquired habits, we have the ſame reaſon 
to conclude, as that our perception of what is true 
and what falſe, is not the effect of education or of 
acquired habits. There have been men who profeſ- 
ſed to believe, that there is no ground to affent to 
any one propoſition rather than its contrary; but 1 
never yet heard of a man Who had the effrontery to 
profeſs himſelf to be under no obligatian'of honour 
or honeſty, of truth or juſtice, in dealings with 
men. 

Nor does this faculty of douſticnce require innate 


ideas of property, and of the various ways of acquiring 


and transferring. it, or innate ideas of kings and ſenators, 
of pretors and chancellors and juries, any more than the 
faculty of ſeeing requires innateideas of colours, or 
than the faculty of reaſoning OS innate ideas of 
coughs AO. and IONS, © 


1 
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Tat obligation of contracts and promiſes b a 
matter ſo facred, and of ſuch conſequence to human 
ſociety, that ſpeculations which have a tendency to 


| Morals; and my defign 
- ſome obſervations on the nature of a contract or 
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5 Of the Nature and Obligation of a Contract. 


weaken that obligation, and to perplex men's noti. 


ons on a ſubject ſo plain and ſo . ee ought to 
meet with the diſapprobation of al 


| honeſt men. 
Some ſuch ſpeculations, I think, we have in the 


third volume of Mr. Homeg's Treatiſe of Human 


Nature, and in his Enquiry into the Principles of 
in this chapter is, to offer 


prone and on two paſſages of that author on this 
72 far from ſaying or thinking, that Mr. Hu 
meant to weaken men's obligations to honeſty and 
fair dealing, or that he had not a ſenſe of theſe ob- 
ligations himſelf. It is not the man I impeach, but 
his writings. Let us think of the firſt as charitably 
as we can, while we freely examine the import and 
tendency of the laſt, ' 
Althqugh the nature of a contract and of a pro- 
miſe is perfectly underſtood by all men of common 


_ underſtanding ; yet, by attention to the operations 


of mind ſignified by theſe words, we ſhall be enabled 
to judge of the metaphyſical ſubtilties which have 
been raiſed about them. A promiſe and a contract 
differ ſo little in what concerns the preſent diſquiſi- 
tion, that the ſame reaſoning (as Mr. Hume juſtly 


obſerves) extends to both. In a promiſe, one party 


only comes under the obligation, the other acquires 
2 right to the preſtation promiſed. But we give the 
I EE Ef. - 79 name 
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name of a contract to a tranſaction in which each 
party comes under an obligation to the other, and 
each reciprocally acquires a right to what is promiſed 
by the other. 
The Latin word pactum ſeems to extend to both; 
and the definition given of it in the Civil Law, and 
borrowed from ULplan, is, Duorum pluriumve in idem 
placitum conſenſus. Tirius, a modern Civilian, has 
endeavoured to make this definition more complete, 


by adding the words, Obligationis licit# conſtituendæ 


vel tollendæ cauſa datus. With this addition the defi- 
nition is, That a contract is the conſent of two or 
more perſons in the ſame thing, given with the in- 
tention of conſtituting or diſſolving lawfully ſome 
obligation. 8 

This definition is perhaps as good as any other that 
can be given; yet, I believe, every man will aeknow-· 
ledge, that it gives him no clearer or more diſtinct 
notion of a contract than he had before. If it is 
conſidered as a ſtrictly logical definition, I believe 
ſome objections might be made to it; but I forbear 
to mentian them, uſe I believe that ſimilar ob- 


jections might be made to any definition of à con- 


tract that can be given. 

Nor can it be inferred from this, that the notion 
of a contract is not perfectly clear in every man 
come to years of underſtanding. For this is com- 
mon to many operations of the mind, that although 
we underſtand them perfectly, and are in no danger 
of confounding them with any thing elſe; yet we 
cannot define them according to the rules of logic, 
by a genus and a ſpecific difference. And when we 
2 it, we rather darken than give light to 


Is there any thing more diſtintly underſtood by 


all men, than what it is to , to hear, to remem- 


ber, to judge? Vet it is the moſt diffcult thing in 
the world to define theſe operations according to the 
1 0:0 0 eee eren daes mfles* 
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rules of logical definition. | But it-is not more diſh. 
cult than it is uſeleſs. 

Sometimes Philoſophers attempt to deſine them; 
but, if we examine their definitions, we ſhall find, 
that they amount to no more than giving one fyno. 
nymous word for another, and commonly a worſe 
for a better. So when we define a contract, by 
calling it a conſent, a convention, an agreement, 
what 1s this but- giving a ſynonymous word for it, 
and a word that 1s neither more expreſſive nor better 
underſtood ? 


One boy has a top, another a ſcourge ; ſays the 
firſt to the other, If you will lend me your ſcourge 


as long as I can keep up my top with it, you ſhall 
next have the top as long as you can keep it up. 

; fays the other. This is a contract perfectly 
underſtood by both parties, though they never heard 
of the definition given by ULecan or by Tirius. 
And each of them knows, that he is injured if the 
other. breaks the bargain, and that he does wrong 
if he breaks it himſelf. 

The operations of the human mind may be divi- 
ged i into two claſſes, the ſolitary and the ſocial. As 
promiſes and contracts belong to the laſt claſs, it may 
be proper to explain this diviſion. 

I call thoſe operations ſolitary, which may be per- 
formed by a man in — without intercourſe 


pure in. them. : 


| . — and reaſon; he may —— — pur- 
poſes, and execute them, without the intervention 
of any other intelligent being. They are ſolitary 
acts. But when he aſks, a queſtion for information, 
when he teſtiſies a fact, when he gives a command 
to his ſervant, when he makes a promiſe, ox enters 
into a contract, theſe are ſocial acts of mind, and 
can 
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can have no exiſtence without the intervention of 
ſome other intelligent being, who act; a part in them. 
Between the operations of the mind, which, for 
want of a more proper name, I have called /o/itary, 
and thoſe I have called /ocia/, there is this very re- 
markable diſtinction, that, in the ſolitary, the ex- 
reſſion of them by words, or any other ſenſible ſign, 
is accidental. They may exiſt, and be complete, 
without being expreſſed, without being known to 
any other perſon. But, in the ſocial operations, the 
expreſſion is eſſential. They cannot exiſt without 
being expreſſed by words or ſigns, and known to 
the other party. 

If nature had not made man capable of ſuch ſocial 
operations of mind, and furniſhed him with a lan- 
guage to expreſs them, he might think, and reaſon, 
and deliberate, and will; he might have deſires and 
averſions, joy and ſorrow; in a word, he might 
exert all thoſe operations of mind, which the writers 
in logic and pneumatology have ſo copiouſly deſ- 
cribed; but, at the ſame time, he would ſtill be a 
ſolitary being, even when in a crowd; it would be 
impoſſible for him to put a queſtion, or give a com- 
mand, to aſk a favour, or teſtify a fact, to make a 
promiſe or a bargain. 18 Re? 

take it to be the common opinion of -Philoſo- - 
phers, That the ſocial operations of the human mind 
are not ſpecifically different from the ſolitary, and 
that they are only various modifications or compoſi- 
tions of our ſolitary operations, and may be reſolved 
into them. A ain 
It is, for this reaſon probably, that, in enumera- 

ting the operations of the mind, the ſolitary only 
are mentioned, and no notice at all taken of the 
ſocial, though they are familiar to every man, and 
have names in all languages. . oF | 
. I apprehend, however, it will be found extremely 
diflicukt, if not impoſſible, to reſolve our ſocial ope- 
rations into any modification or compoſition of the 
2 \ ſolitary : 
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ſolitary: And that an attempt to do this, would 
prove as ineffectual as the attempts that have been 
made to reſolve all our ſocial affections into the fel. 
fiſh. The ſocial operations appear to be as ſimple in 
their nature as the ſolitary. They are found in every 
individual of the ſpecies, even before the uſe of rea- 
fon. | d it 

The power which man has of holding focial inter- 
courſe with his kind, by afking and refuſing, threat- 
ening and ſupplicating, commanding and obeying, 
teſtifying and promiſing, muſt either be a diſtinct 
faculty giver by our Maker, and a part of our con- 
ſtitution, like the powers of ſeeing, and hearing, 
or it muſt be a human invention. If men have in- 
vented this art of ſocial intercourfe, it muſt follow, 
that every individual of the fpecies muſt have invent- 
ed it for himſelf. It cannot be taught; for though, 
when once carrred to a certam pitch, it may be im- 
proved by teaching; yet it is zmpoſlible it can begin 
in that way, becaute all teaching ſuppoſes a ſocial in- 
tercourſe and language already eſtabliſhed between 
the teacher and the learner. This intercourſe muſt, 
from the very firſt, be carried on by ſenftble figns ; for 
the thoughts of other men can be diſcovered in no 
other way. I think it is likewiſe evident, that this 
intercourſe, in its beginning at leaſt, muſt be carried 
on by natural ſigns, whoſe meaning is underſtood by 


both parties, previous to all compact or agreement. 
For = can be no compact without ſigns, nor with- 


out focnl intercourſe. . 
lapprehend therefore, that the ſocial intercourſe 
of mankind, eonſiſting of thoſe focal 
which I have 2 is the _— __ a — 
ropriated to purpofe, whi the gift of 
Cor, no ieſs than the powers of ſeeing and hearing. 
And that, in order to carry on this intercourſe, Go 


has given to man a natural language, by which his 


| ſocial operations are oxhreffed, and, without which, 


* 
* 
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the artificial languages of articulate ſounds, and of 
writing, could never have been invented by human - 
art. 
The ſigns in this natural language are looks, chan- 
of the features, — 2 the voice, and 
geſtures of the body. All men underſtand this lar- 
uage without inſtruction, and all men can uſe it in 
me degree. But they are moſt expert in it who uſe 
it moſt, It makes a great part of the language of 
ſavages, and therefore they are more expert in the 
uſe of natural ſigns than the civilized. : 
The language of dumb perſons is moſtly formed of 
natural ſigns; and they are all great adepts in this 
language of nature. All that we call action and pro- 
nunciation, in the moſt perfect orator, and the moſt 
admired actor, is nothing elſe but fuperadding the 
language of nature to the language of articulate 
ſounds. The pantomimes among the Romans carri- 
ed it to the ſt pitch of perfection. For they 
could act parts of comedies and tragedies in dumb- 
ſhew, ſo as to be underſtood, not only by thoſe who 
were accuſtomed to this entertainment, but by all 
the ſtrangers that came to Rome, from all the cor- 


ners of if | 


e earth. | 

For it may be obſerved of this natural language, 
(and nothing more clearly demonftrates it to be a 
part of the human conſtitution,) that although it 
require practice and ſtudy to enable a man to expreſs 
his ſentiments by it in the moſt perfect manner; yet 
it requires neither ſtudy nor practice in the ſpectator 
to underſtand it. The knowledge of it was before 
latent in the mind, and we no ſooner fee it, than 
we immediately — it, as we do an acquain- 
tance whom we had long forgot, and could not have 


0 
deſcribed; but no ſooner do we fee him, than we 
know for certain that he is the very man. 

This knowledge, in all mankind, of the natural 
 figns of men thoughts and ſentiments, is — 


* 
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like to reminiſcence, that it ſeems to have led PLATO 
to conceive all human knowledge to be of that 
kind. 

lt is not by reaſoning, that all mankind know, 


that an open countenance, and a placid eye, is a ſign 


of amity; that a contracted brow, and a fierce look, 
is the ſign of anger. It is not from reaſon that we 
learn to know the natural ſigns of conſenting and 
refuſing, of affirming and denying, of threatening 
and ſupplicating. 

No man can perceive any neceſſary connection be- 
tween the ſigns of ſuch operations, and the things 
ſignified by them. But we are ſo formed by the 
Author of our nature, that the operations themſelves 
become viſible, as it were, by their natural ſigns. 
This knowledge reſembles reminiſcence, in this re- 
ſpect, that it. is immediate. We form the concluſion 
with great aſſurance, without knowing any premiſes 
from which it may be drawn by reaſoning. * _ 


It would lead us too far from the intention of the 


preſent enquiry, to conſider more particularly, in 
what degree the ſocial intercourſe is natural, and 
2 part of our conſtitution ; how far it is of human 
invention. 
It is. ſufficient to obſerve, that this intercdurſe of 

human minds, by which their thoughts and ſenti- 
ments are exchanged, and their - ſouls mingle toge- 
ther as it were, is common to the whole non 
from. infancy. - 
Like our other powers, its firſt beginnings are 
weak, and ſcarcely perceptible. But, it is a certain 
fact, that we can perceive ſome communication of 
ſentiments between the nurſe and her nurſling, be- 
fore it is a month old. And I doubt not, but that, 

if both had grown out of the earth, and had never 
ſeen another human face, they would be able in a 
few years to converſe together.. 

There appears indeed to be ſome degree e of FA 
| intercourſe among brute-animals, — detween ſome 
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of them and man- A dog exults in the careſſes of 
his maſter, and is humbled at his diſpleaſure. But 
there are two operations of the ſocial kind, of which 
the brute- animals ſeem to be altogether incapable. 
They can neither plight their veracity by teſtimo- 
ny, nor their fidelity by any engagement or promiſe. 
it nature had made them capable of theſe operati- 
ons, they would have had language to expreſs them 
by, as man has : But of this we ſte no appearance. 
A fox is ſaid to uſe ſtratagems, but he cannot lie; 
becauſe he cannot give his teſtimony nor plight his 
veracity, A dog is ſaid to be faithful to his maſter ; 
but no more is meant but that he is affectionate, for 
he never came under any engagement. I fee no evi- 
dence, that any brute-· animal 1s capable of either giv- 
ing teſtimony or making a promiſe. 9 2 
A dumb man cannot ſpeak any more than a fox 
or a dog; but he can give his teſtimony. by ſigns as 
early in life as other men can do by words. He 
knows what a lie is as early as other men, and hates 
it as much. He can plight his faith, and is ſenſible 
of the obligation of a promiſe or contract. | 
It is therefore a prerogative of man, that he can 
communicate his knowledge of facts by teſtimony, 
and enter into engagements by promiſe or contract. 
Gop has given him theſe powers by a-part of his con- 
ſtitution, which diſtinguiſhes him from all brute-ani- 
mals. And whether they are original powers, or re- 
ſolveable into other original powers, it is evident they 
ſpring up in the human mind at an early period of 
life, and are found in every individual of the ſpe- 
cies, - whether ſavage or civilized. * | | 
Theſe prerogative powers of man, like all his 
other powers, muſt be given for ſome end, and for 
2 good end. And if we conſider a little farther the 
economy of nature, in relation to this part of the 
human conſtitution, we ſhall perceive the wiſdom of 
Nature in the ſtructure of it, and diſcover clearly our 
duty in conſequence nen, | f | 
Vl 2 It 
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It is evident, in the #r/ place, that if no credit 
was given to teſtimony, if there was no reliance up. 
on promiſes, they would anſwer no end at all, not 
even that of deceiving. 1 | 

Secondly, Suppoling men diſpoſed by ſome princi. 
ple in their nature to rely on declarations and pro. 
miſes ; yet if men found in experience, that there 


was no fidelity on the other part ih making and in 


iug them, no man of common underitanding 
e truſt to them, and ſo they would become 
uſeleſs. | z 
Hence it appears thirdly, That this power of giv. 
ing teſtimony, and of promiſing, can anſwer no end 
in ſociety, unleſs there be a conſiderable degree, both 
of fidelity on the one part, and of truſt on the other. 
Theſe two muſt ſtand or fall together, and one of 
them cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without the other. 
Fourthly, It may be obſerved, that fidelity in de- 
clarations and promiſes, and its counter-part, truſt 
and reliance upon them, form a ſyſtem of ſocial in- 
tercourſe, the moſt amiable, the moſt uſeful that can 
be among men. Without fidelity and truſt, there 
can be no human ſociety. There never was a ſociety, 
even of ſavages, nay even of robbers or pirates, in 
which there was not a great e of veracity and 
of fidelity among themſelves. Without it man would 
be the moſt unſocial animal that Gop has made. His 
ſtate would be in reality what HoBsxs conceived the 
ſtate of nature to be, a ſtate of war of every man 
againſt every man ; nor could this war ever termi- 
nate in-Beags: 88 
It may be obſerved, in the i place, that man 
is evidently made for living in fociety. His ſocial 
affections ſhew this as evidently, as that the eye was 
made for ſeeing. His ſocial operations, particular- 
ly thoſe of teſtifying and promiſing, make it no leſs 
From theſe obſervations it follows, that if no pro- 
viſion were made by nature, to engage men 


lity 


to fide-- 
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lity in declarations and promiſes, human nature 
would be a contradiction to itſelf, made for an end, 
yet without the neceflary means of attaining it. As 

if \ ſpecies had been furniſhed with good eyes, but 

without the power of opening their eye-lids. There 
are no blunders of this kind in the works of God. 
Wherever there 1s an end intended, the means are 
admirably fitted for the attainment of it; and fo 
we find it to be in the caſe before us. 

For we ſee that children, as ſoon as they are ca- 
pable of underſtanding declarations and promiſes, 
are led by their conſtitution to rely upon them. 
They are no leſs led by conſtitution to veracity and 
candour, on their own part. Nor do they ever de- 
viate from this road of truth and ſincerity, until 
corrupted by bad example and bad company. This 
diſpoſition to ſincerity in themſelves, and to give 
credit to others, whether we call it in/tin#, or what- 
eve.* name we give it, muſt be conſidered as the ef. 
fe& of their conſtitution. . 2 

So that the things eſſential to human ſociety, 1 
mean good faith on the one part, and truſt on the 
other, are formed by nature in the minds of chil- 
dren, before they are capable of knowing their uti- 
lity, or being influenced by conſiderations either of 
duty or interek. . TT eee 

When we grow up ſo far as to have the concep- 
tion of a right and a wrong in conduct, the turpi- 
tude of lying, falſehood, and diſhoneſty, is diſcern» 
ed, not by any train of reaſoning, but by an imme- 
diate perception. For we ſee that every man diſ- 
approves it in others, even thoſe who are conſcious 
of it in themſelves. 88 | n 

Every man thinks himſelf injured and ill uſed, 
and feels reſentment, when he is impoſed ou by 
it. Every man takes it as a reproach when falſehood 
is imputed to him. Theſe are the cleareſt evidences, 
that all men difapprove of falſchood, when their 
judgment is not biafled. 2 9 
8 \ U | I know 
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1 know of no evidence that has been given of any 
nation ſo rude, as not to have theſe ſentiments. It 
is certain that dumb people have them, and difcover 
them about the ſame period of life, in which they 
appear in thoſe who ſpeak. And it may reaſonably 
be thought, that dumb perſons, at that time of life, 
have had as little advantage, with regard to morals, 
from their education, as the greateſt ſavages. 

Every man come to years of reflection, when he 

dges his veracity or fidelity, thinks he has a right 
to be credited, and is affronted if he is not. But 
there cannot be a ſhadow of right to be credited, un- 
leſs there be an obligation to good faith. For right 
on one hand, necelharily pes obligation. on the 
other.. 

When we ſee that in the moſt ſavage ſtate, that 
ever was. known of the human race, men have al- 
ways lived in ſocieties greater or leſs, this of itſelf 
a proof from fact, that they have bad that · nf 
of their obligation to adcllty, haut which no hu- 
man ſoeiety can ſubſiſt. 

From theſe obſervations, 1 think, it appears very 
evident, that as, fidelity on the one part, and truſt 
on the other, are efſential to that intercourſe.of men, 
which we call human ſociety; ſo the Author of our 
nature has made wiſe proviſion. for -perpetuating 
them among men, in that degree that is neceſſary to 
human fociety; in all the different periods of human 
life, and in all the ge of human improvement and 
degeneracy. 

In early years, we haves an mnate asian to 
them. In riper years, we feel our obligation to fi 
delity as much as to any moral duty whatſoever. | 

Nor is it - neceſſary to mention the «collateral in- 
ducements to this virtue, from conſiderations of pru- 
dence, which are obvious to every man that reflects. 
Such as, that it creates truſt, the maſt effectual 
engine of human power; that it requires no artiſice 
or n dreads no detection; that 15 in- 

pires 
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ſpires courage and magnanimity, and is the natural 


ally of every virtue; ſo that there is no virtue what- 
ſoever, to which our natural obligation appears more 
ſtrong or more apparent. 2 „ 
An obſervation or two, with regard to the nature 
of Fa contract, will be ſufficient for the preſent pur- 
ole. | NE] bf . 
5 It is obvious that the preſtation promiſed muſt be 
underſtood by both parties. One party engages to 
do ſuch a thing, another accepts of this engagement. 
An engagement to do, one does not know what, 
can neither be made nor accepted. It is no leſs ob- 
vious, that a contract is a voluntary tranſaction. 
But it ought to be obſerved, that the will, which 
is eſſential to a contract, is only a will to engage, 
or to become bound. We muſt beware of confound- 
ing this will, with a will to perform what we have 
engaged. The laſt can ſignify nothing elſe than an 
intention and fixed purpoſe to do what we have en- 
gaged to do. The will to become bound, and to 
confer a right upon the other party, is indeed the 
very effence. of a contract; but the purpoſe of 
fulſilling our engagement, is no part of the contract 
een, THIS 1 ' 
A purpoſe is a ſolitary act of mind, which lays no - 
obligation on the perſon, nor confers any right on 
another. A fraudulent perſon may contract with a 
fixed purpoſe of not performing his engagement. 
But this purpoſe makes no change with regard to 
his obligation. He is as much bound as the honeſt 
man, who contracts with a fixed purpoſe of per- 
for S unn ir ome 27. ne 
As the contract is binding without any regard to 
the purpoſe, ſo there may be a purpoſe without any 
contract. A purpoſe is no contract, even when it is 
declared to the perſon, for. whoſe benettt it is inten- 
ded. I may ſay to a man, I intend to do ſuch a thing 


for your benefit, but I come under no engagement. 


Every man underſtands the meaning of this n 
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and ſees no contradiction in it: Whereas, if a pur- 
poſe declared were the ſame thing with a contract, 
ſuch a ſpeech would be a contradiction, and would 


be the ſame as if one ſhould ſay, I promiſe to do ſuch 


a thing, but I do not promiſe. 

All this is fo plain to every man of common ſenſe, 
that it would have been unneceſſary to be mentioned, 
had not ſo acute a man as Mr. Hume grounded ſome 
of the contradictions. he finds in a contract, upon 
confounding a will to engage in a contract with a 
will or purpoſe to perform the engagement. 

I I come now to conſider the ſpeculations of that 
Author with regard to contracts. . 
In order to ſupport a favourite notion of his own, 


That juſtice is not a natural but an artificial virtue, 


and that it derives its whole merit from its utility, 
he has laid down ſome principles, which, I think, 
have a tendency to ſubvert all faith and fair-dealing 
among mankind. | | LEAF 
In the third volume of the Treatife of Human 
Nature, p. 40. he lays it down as an undoubted max- 
im, That no action can be virtuous or morally good, 
unleſs there be, in human nature, ſome motive to 
produce it, diſtin from its morality. Let us apply 
this undoubted maxim in an inſtance or two, If a 
man keeps his word, from-this ſole motive, that he 
ought to do fo, this is no virtuous or morally good 
action. If a man pays his debt from this motive, 
that juſtice requires this of him, this is no virtuous 
or morally good action. If a judge or an arbiter 
gives a ſentence. in a cauſe, from no other motive 
but regard to juſtice, this is no virtuous or morally 
good action. Theſe appear to me to be ſhocking 
Ea which no metaphyſical ſubtifty can ever 
Nothing is more evident than that every human 
action takes its denomination and its moral naturs 
from the motive from which it is performed. That 


is 2 beneyolent action, which is done from benevo- 


lence, 
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lence. That is an act of pratitude which is done 
from a ſentiment of gratitude. That is an act of 
obediegce to God, which is done from a regard to 
his command. And, in general, that is an act of 
virtue which is done from a regard to virtue. 
Virtuous actions are ſo far from needing other 
motives, beſides their being virtuous, to give them 
merit, that their merit is then greateſt and moſt 
conſpicuous, when every motive that can be put in 
the oppoſite ſcale is outweighed by the ſole conſide- 
ration of their being our duty. | 
This maxim, therefore, of Mr. Humz, That no 
action can be virtuous or morally good, unleſs there 
be ſome motive to produce it diſtinct from its mo- 
rality, is ſo far from being undoubtedly true, that 
it is undoubtedly falſe. It was never, fo far as I 
know, maintained by any moraliſt, but by the Epi- 
cureans ; and it ſavours of the very dregs of that 
ſect. It agrees well with the principles of thoſe who 
maintained, that virtue is an empty name, and that 
it is entitled to no regard, but in as far as it miniſ- 
ters to pleaſure or profit. | 
believe the author of this maxim acted upon 
better moral principles than he wrote; and that. 
what Ciczro ſays: of Eeicurus, may be applied to 
him: Redarguitur ipſe a ſeſe, vincunturque ſcripta eus 
probitate ipfius et moribus, et ut alii exiſtimantur ticere 
2 us quam facere, fic ille mihi videtur facere melius quam 
Icere. | | 
But let us ſee how he applies this maxim to con- 
tracts. I give you his words from the place formerly 
cited.“ I ſuppoſe, ſays he, a perſon to have lent 
* mea ſum of money, on condition that it be reſ- 
* tored in a few days; and, after the expiration. 
% of the term agreed on, he demands the ſum. I 
* aſk, what reaſon or motive — 3 reſtore Kay | 
* money? It will haps be ſai t my regar 
* to juſtice and — of villany and knavery, 
are ſufficient reaſons for me, if I have the leaſt 


2 
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* grain of honeſty, or ſenſe of duty and obligation. 
* And this anſwer, no doubt, is juſt and ſatis factory 
* to man in his civihzed ſtate, and when trained up 
according to a certain diſcipline and education, 
„ But, in his rude and more natural condition, if 
* you are pleaſed to call ſuch a condition natural, 
* this anſwer would be rejected as perfectly unin- 
<« telligible and ſophiſtical.“ h 

The doctrine we are taught in this paſſage is this, 
That though a man, in a civilized ſtate, and when 
trained up according. to a certain diſciphne and 
education, may have a regard to Juſtice, and an ab- 
horrence of villany and knavery, and fome ſenſe of 
duty and obligation ; yet to a man in his rude and 
more natural condition, the conſiderations of ho- 
neſty, juſtice, duty and obligation, will be perfectly 
unintelligible and ſophiſtical. And this is brought 
as an argument to thew, that juſtice is not a natural 
but an artificial virtue. LI 

I ſhall offer ſome obfervations on this argument. 

1. Although it may be true, that what is unin- 
telligible to man in his rude ſtate may be intelligible 
to him in his civihzed ftate, I cannot conceive, that 
what is fophiſtical in the rude ftate ſhould change 
Its nature, and become juſt reaſoning, when man is 
more 1mproved. What 1s a ſophiſm, will always be 
ſo; nor can any change in the ſtate of the perſon 
Who judges, make that to be juſt reaſoning which 
before was ſophiſtical. Mr. Humz's argument re- 

quires, that to man in his rude ſtate, the motives to 
juſtice and honeſty ſhould not only appear to be ſo- 
 phiſtical, but ſhonld really be ſo. If the motives 

were juſt in themſelves, then juſtice would be a na- 
tural virtue, although the rude man, by an error of 
his judgment, thought otherwiſe. But if juſtice be 
not a natural virtue, which is the point Mr. Hunz 
intends to prove, then every argument, by which 
man in his natural ſtate may be urged to it, muſt be 
2 fophifm in reality, and not in appearance only 8 
tA £4 oy * 2 2 an 
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and the effect of diſcipline and education in the civi- 
lized ſtate can only be to make thoſe motives to 
juſtice appear juſt and fatisfactory, which, in their 
own nature, are ſophiſtical. | 2 7 

2. It were to be wiſhed, that this ingenious Au- 
thor had ſhewn us, why that ſtate of man, in which 
the obligation to honeſty, and an abhorrence of vil- 
lany, appear perfectly unintelligible and ſophiſtical, 
ſhould be his more natural /tate. 18 

It is the nature of human ſociety to be progreſſive, 
as much as it is the nature of the individual. In the 
individual, the ſtate of infancy leads to that of 


childhood, childhood to youth, youth to manhood, 


and manhood to old age. If one ſhould ſay, that 
the ſtate of infancy is a more natural ſtate than that 
of manhood or of old age, I am apt to think, that 
this would be words without any meaning. In like 
manner, in human ſociety, there is a natural progreſs 
from rudeneſs to civilization, from ignorance to 
knowledge. What period of this progreſs ſhall we 
call man's natural ſtate ? To me they appear all equal - 
ly natural. Every ſtate of ſociety is equally natural, 
wherein men have opportunity to exert their natural 
powers about their proper objects, and to improve 
thoſe powers by the means which their fituation 
affords. | | 

Mr. Hums, indeed, ſhews ſome timidity in affirm- 
ing the rude ſtate to be the more natural ſtate of man; 
and, therefore, adds this qualifying parenthefis, If 
you are pleaſed to call ſuch a condition natural. 

But it ought to be obſerved, That if the premiſes 
of his argument be weakened by this clauſe, the 
fame —— muſt be communicated to the con- 
cluſion; and the concluſion, according to the rules 
of good reaſoning, ought to be, That juſtice is an 
2— virtue, if you be pleaſed to call it arti- 
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ſtate. It is a ſtate wherein a man borrows a ſum of 
money, on the condition that he is to reſtore it in a 
few days; yet when the time of payment comes, 
his obligation to repay what he borrowed is perfectly 
unintelligible and ſophiſtical. It would have been 
proper to have given at leaſt a ſingle inſtance of ſome 
tribe of the human race that was found to be in this 
natural tate. If no ſuch inſtance can be given, it is 
probably a ſtate merely imaginary ; like that ſtate, 
which ſome have imagined, wherein men were Ouran 
Outangs, -or wherein they were fiſhes with tails. 
Indeed, ſuch a ſtate ſeems impoſſible. That a man 


ſhould lend without any conception of 'his having a 


right to be repaid; or that a man ſhould borrow on 
the condition of paying in a few days, and yet have 
no conception of his obligation, ſeems to me to 
involve a-contradiction. 
I grant, that a humane man may lend without 
any expectation of being repaid ; but that he ſhould 
lend without any conception. of a right to be repaid, 
is a contradiction. In like manner, a fraudulent 
man may borrow without an intention of paying 
back; but that he could borrow, while an obligation 
to repay is perfectly IR to him, this is a 
contradiction. - . 
The ſame author, in his Enquiry into the Princi- 
ples of Morals, ſect. 3. treating of the ſame ſubject, 


as the following note : 
„ *Tis evident, that the will or conſent alone 


&© never transfers property, nor cauſes the obligation 


« of a promiſe, (for the ſame reaſoning extends to 
both) but the will muſt be expreſſed by words or 
« ſigns, in order to impoſe a tie upon any man. 
4 The expreſſion being once brought in as ſubſer- 
<« vient to the will, ſoon becomes the principal part 
4 of the promiſe; nor will a man be lefs bound by 
c his word, though he ſecretly give a different di- 
c rection to his intention, and with-hold the aſſent 


« an his mind. But e the nee makes, 
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on moſt occaſions, the whole of the promiſe; 
yet it does not always ſo; and one who ſhould 
make uſe. of any expreſſion, of which he knows 
not the meaning, and which he uſes without any 
ſenſe of the conſequences, would not certainly be 
bound by it. Nay, though he know its meaning; 
yet if he uſes it in jeſt only, and with ſuch ſigns 
as ſhew evidently he has no ſerious intention of 
binding himſelf, he would not be under any ob- 


ligation of performance; but it is neceſſary that 


the words be a perfect expreſſion of the will, with- 
out any contrary ſigns. Nay, even this we muſt 
not carry ſo far as to imagine, that one whom, 
from our quickneſs of underſtanding, we conjec- 


ture to have an intention of deceiving us, is not 


bound by his expreſſion or verbal promiſe, if we 
accept of it, but muſt limit this concluſion to 
thoſe caſes, where the ſigns are of a different 
nature from thoſe of deceit. All theſe contradic- 
tions are eaſily accounted for, if. juſtice ariſes 
entirely from its uſefulneſs. to ſociety, but will 
never be explained on any other hypotheſis.” . . - : 


Here we have the opinion of this grave moraliſt 
and acute metaphyſician, that the principles of ho- 
neſty and fidelity are at bottom a bundle of contra; 
dictions. This is one part 6f his moral ſyſtem 
which, I cannot help thinking, borders upon licen- 
tiouſneſs. It ſurely tends to give a very unfavoura- 
ble notion of that cardinal virtue, without which no 
man has a title to be called an honeſt man. What 
regard can a man pay to the virtue of fidelity, who 
believes that its eſſential rules contradict each other ? 
Can a man be bound by- contradictory. rules of con- 


duct? No more, ſurely, than he can be bound to 


believe contradictory principles. 


6 
3 
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He tells us, That all theſe contradictions are 
eaſily accounted for, if juſtice ariſes entirely from 
its uſefulneſs to ſociety, but will never be explain- 
ed upon any other hypotheſis . 

: 85 I know 
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I know not indeed whit is meant by accounting 
for contradictions, or explaining them. I appre- 
hend, that no hypotheſis can make that which is a 
contradiction to be no contradiction. However, 
without attempting to account for theſe contradicti- 
ons upon his own hypotheſis, he profiotinces, in a 
deciſive tone, that they will never be explained upon 
any other hypotheſts. ö 


What if it ſhall appear, that the contradictions 


mentioned in this paragraph, do all take their riſe 
from two capital miſtakes the author has made with 
regard to the nature of promiſes and contracts; and 
if, when theſe are corrected; there fhall not appear 


2 ſhadow of contradiction in the caſes put by him? 


The firſt miſtake is, That a promiſe 1s ſome kind 
of will, conſeat or intention, which may be ex- 
;tefſed, or may not be expreſſed. This is to miſtake 
he nature of a promiſe : For no will, -no conſent or 
intention, that is not expreſled, is a promiſe. A 
Yromile, ' being à ſocial tranſaction between two 
arties, without being expreſſed can have no ex- 
iſtence. eee Nane r 
Another capital miſtake that runs through the 
paſſage cited is, That this will, conſent or intention, 
which makes a promiſe, is a will or intention to 
perform what we promiſe. Every man knows that 
there may be a fraudulent promiſe, made without 


intention of performing. But the intention to per- 


form the promiſe, or not to perform it, whether 
the intention be known to the other party or not, 
makes no part of the promiſe, it is a ſolitary act of 
the mind, and can neither conſtitute nor diffolve an 
obligation. What makes a promiſe is, that it be 
expreſſed to the other party with underſtanding, and 
with an intention to become bound; and that it be 
accepted by him. | ufo a ed 
_ + Carrying theſe remarks along with us, let us re- 
view the paſſage cited. E. 
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Hirt, He obſerves, that the will or conſent alone 
does nat cauſe the obligation of a promiſe, but it 
mult be expreſſed. 05 | 
I anſwer : The will not expreſſed is not a promiſe; 
and is it a contradiction that that which is not a 
promiſe ſhould not cauſe the obligation of a promiſe ? 
He goes on: The expreſſion being once brought in 
as ſubſervient to the will, ſoon becomes a principal 
part of the promiſe. Here it is ſuppoſed, that the 
expreſſion was not originally a conſtituent part of 
the promiſe, but it ſoon becomes ſuch. It is brought 
in to aid and be ſubſervient to the promiſe which 
was made before by the will. If Mr. Hun had 
conſidered, that it is the expreſſion accompanied 
with underſtanding and will to become bound, that 
conſtitutes a promiſe, he would never have ſaid, that 
the expreſſion ſoon becomes a part, and is brought 
in as ſubſervient, Das xr hoes 
He adds, Nor will a man be leſs bound by his word, 
though he ſecretly gives a different direction to his 
intentibn, and withholds the aſſent of his mind. 
The caſe here put needs ſome explication. Either 
it means, that the man knowingly and voluntarily 
gives his word, without any intention of giving his 
word ; or that he gives it without the intention, of, 
keeping it, and performing what he promiſes. The 
laſt of theſe is indeed a poſſible caſe, and is, I appre- 
hend, what Mr. Hung means. But the intention of 
keeping his promiſe is no part of the promiſe, nor. 
does it in the leaſt affect the obligation of it, as we 
haye often obſerved. 45546 © 28 12 9890 
If the Author meant that the man may knowing 
ly and voluntarily give his word, without the inten- 
tion of giving his word, this is impoſſible: For ſuch 
is the nature of all ſocial acts of the mind, that, as 
they cannot be without being expreſſed, ſo they can- 
not be expreſſed knowingly and willingly, but they 
muſt be. If a man puts a queſtion knowingly and 
willingly, it is impoſſible that he ſhould at the Te 
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time will not to put it. If he gives a command 


knowing and willingly, it is impoſſible that he ſhould 


at the ſame time will not to give it. We cannot have 
contrary wills at the ſame time. And, in like man- 


ner, if a man knowingly and willingly becomes 


bound by a promiſe, it is impoſſible that he thould 
at the ſame time will not to be bound. 

To ſuppoſe, therefore, that when' a man 3 
ingly and willingly gives his word, he with-holds 
that will and intention which makes a promiſe, is 
indeed a contradiction ; but the contradiction is not 
in the nature of the promiſe, but in the caſe fup- 
poled by Mr. Hums. 

He adds, though the expreſſion, for the molt part, 
makes the whole of the promile, it does not * 
ways 8 

I anſwer, That the expreſſion, if it is not accom- 
panied with underſtanding, and will to engage, never 
makes a promiſe, The Author here aſſumes a poſ- 
tulate, which no body ever granted, and which can 
only be grounded on the impoſſible ſuppofition made 
in the former ſentence. And as there can be no pro- 
miſe without knowledge, and will to engage, is it 
marvellous that words which are not underſtood, 
or words ſpoken in jeſt, and without any intention 
to become bound, ſhould not have the effect of a 
promiſe? 

The laſt caſe ut by Mr. * is that of 2 
man who 8 fraudulently with an intention 
not to perform, and whoſe fraudulent intention is 
diſcovered by the other party, who, notwithſtand- 
ing, accepts the promiſe. He is bound, ſays Mr. 
Hunz, by his verbal promiſe. Undoubtedly he is 
bound, becauſe an intention not to perform the pro- 
. miſe, whether known to the other party or not, 
makes no part of the promiſe, nor affects its obli- 
gation, as has been repeatedly obſerved. 

From what has been ſaid, I think it evident, that 
to one who attends to the nature of a promiſe or 

contract, there is not the leaſt appearance of con- 
tradiction in the principles of morality relating to 
contracts. % 
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It would indeed appear wonderful, that ſuch a 
man as Mr. Huu ſhould have impoſed upon himſelf 
in ſo plain a matter, if we did not ſee frequent in- 
ſtances of Es men, whoſe zeal in ſupporti 

a favourite hypotheſis, darkens their underſtand- 
ing, and hinders them from ſeeing what is before 
their eyes. | 7 I 


FLEE MCC 
That moral Approbation implies a :yeat: Judgment. 


TAE approbation of good actions, and diſappro- 
bation of bad, are ſo familiar to every man come 
to years of underſtanding, that it ſeems ſtrange there 
ſhould be any diſpute about their nature. 

Whether we reflect upon our own conduct, or 
attend to the conduct of others with whom welive, 
or of whom we hear or read, we cannot help ap- 


; 4 


proving of ſome things, diſapproving of others, and 
regarding many with perfect indifference. 
| Theſe operations of our minds we are conſcious of 
ery day, and almoſt every hour we live. Men of 
ripe underſtanding are capable of reflecting upon 
them, and of attending to what paſſes in their own. 
thoughts on ſuch occaſions; yet, for half a centu- 
ry, it has been a ſerious diſpute among Philoſo- 
phers, what this approbation and diſapprobation is, 
Whether there be a real judgment included in it, 
which, like all other judgments, muſt be true or, 
falſe; or, Whether it include no more but ſome 
agreeable or uneaſy feeling, in the perſon who ap- 
proves or diſapproves. A pant gt * 
Mr. Hunz obſerves very juſtly, that this is a con- 
troverſy farted of late. Before the modern ſyſter 
of ideas and impreſſions was introduced, W 
wou 


„ B88 A T V. | Cie. vn. 
would have appeared more abſurd, than to ſay, That 


when I condemn a man for what he has done, 1 
paſs no judgment at all about the man, but only ex. 


preſs ſome uneaſy feeling in myſelf. {4 
Nor did the new ſyſtem produce this diſcovery at 
once, but gradually, by ſeveral ſteps, according as 
its conſequences were more accurately traced, and 
its ſpirit more thoroughly imbibed by ſuccefliye phi- 
loſophers. 2 | 

D xs CarTzs and Mr. Looks went no farther than 
to maintain that the ſecondary qualities of body, 
heat and cold, ſound, colour, taſte and ſmell, which 
we perceive and judge to be in the external object, 
are mere feelings or ſenſations in our minds, there 
being nothing in bodies themſelves to which theſe 
names can be applied; and that the office of the 


external ſenſes is not to judge of external things, 


but only to give us ideas or ſenſations, from which 


we are by reaſoning to deduce the exiſtence of a 


material world without us, as well as we can. 


 ArTHUR CoLLIER and Biſhop BERKELEV diſco. 


vered, from the ſame principles, that the prima 
as well as the ſecondary, qualities of bodies, uch 
as extenſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, are only ſen- 


ſations in our minds; and therefore, that there is 


no material world without us at all. | 


- The ſame philoſophy, when. it came to be applied 


to matters of taſte, diſcovered that beauty and des 
formity are not any thing in the objects, to which 
men, from the beginning of the world, aſcribed 
them, but certain Selin in the mind of the ſpec- 
tator. a *. 
The next ſtep was an eaſy conſequence from all 
tbe preceding, that moral approbation and diſap- 
probation are not judgments, which muſt be true 
or falſe, but barely, agreeable and uneaſy feelings 
or ſenſations e e 
Mr. Hume made the laſt ſtep in this progreſs, and 
crowned the ſyſtem by what he calls his hypotbe/ts, 
2 1 * e 65 
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to wit, That belief is more properly an act of 
the ſenſitive, than of the cogitative part of our 
nature. - | 97:2" 7 

Beyond this I think no man can go in this track; 
ſenſation or feeling is all, and what is left to the 
cogitative*'part of our nature, I am not able to 
comprehend. ELF 
I have had occaſion to conſider each of theſe pa- 
radoxes, excepting that which relates to morals, in 
Eſſays on the Intellectual Powers of Man; and, though 
they be ſtrictly connected with each other, and with 
the fyſtem which has produced them, I have attempt- 
edto ſhew, that they are inconſiſtent with juſt noti- 
of our intellectual powers, no leſs than they are 
with the common ſenſe and common age of 
mankind. And this, I think, will likewiſe appear 
with regard to the concluſion relating to morals, to 
wit, That moral 382 is only an agteeable feel: 
ing, and not a real judgment, 

To prevent ambiguity as much as poſſible, let 
us attend to the meaning of fee/ing and judgment/ 
Theſe operations of the mind, perhaps, cannot be 
logically' defined; but they are well underſtood, 
and eafily diſtinguiſhed, by their properties and 
adjuncts, | 7 

Feeling, or ſenſation, ſeems to be the loweſt de- 
gree of animation we can conceive. We give the 
name of animal to every being that feels pain or 
pleaſure ; and this ſeems to be the boundary between 
the inanimate and animal creation, b 

We know no being of ſo low a rank in the crea- 
tion of Gop, as to poſſeſs this animal power only 
without any other. * n . 4 

We commonly diſtinguiſh feeling from thinking, 
becauſe it hardly deſerves the name; and though it 
be, in a more general ſenſe, a ſpecies of thought, is 
leaſt removed from the paſſive and inert ſtate of 
things inanimate. =—=_ * 9 

A feel 
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A feeling muſt be agreeable, or uneaſy, or indif. 
ferent. It may be weak or ſtrong. It is expreſſed 
in language either by a ſingle word, or by ſuch a 
contexture of words as may be the ſubject or predi- 
cate of a propoſition, For it implies neither affir- 
mation nor negation ; and therefore cannot have the 
qualities of true or falſe, which diſtinguiſh propo- 
ſitions from all other forms of "ſpeech, - and judg- 
ments from all other acts of the mind - - 


That I bave ſuch a feeling, is indeed an affirmative 


propoſition, and expreſſes teſtimony 8 upon 
an intuitive judgment. But the feeling is only 
one term of this propoſition; and it can only make 
2 propoſition when 2 with another term, by 
2 verb affirming or denying. "rooted ar 
As feeling diſtinguiſhes the animal nature from 
the inanimate; ſo judging ſeems to diſtinguiſh the 
rational nature from the merely animal. 
Though judgment in general is expreſſed in one 
word-in language, as the moſt complex operations of 
the mind may be; yet a particular judgment can only 
be expreſſed by a ſentence, and by that kind of 
ſentence which Logicians call a' propoſition, in which 
there muſt neceſſarily be a verb in the indicative 
mood, either expreſſed or underſtood. 6 
Every judgment muſt neceſſarily be true or falſe, 
and the ſame may be ſaid of the propoſition which 
expreſſes it. It is a determination of the under- 


ſtanding, with regard to what is true, ar falſe, or 


dubious. MS © 1 CH ec watt 
In judgment, we can diſtinguiſh the: abjet about 
2 — from the act of the mind in judg- 
ing of that object. In mere feeling there is no ſuch 
diſtinction. The object of judgment muſt be ex- 
preſſed by a propoſition; and belief, diſbelief or 
doubt, always accompanies the judgment we form. 


If we judge the propoſition to be true, we muſt 


believe it; if we judge it to be falſe, we muſt dif: 
believe it's and if we be uncertain whether it be 
true or falſe, we muſt doubt. 


The 
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The toothach, the headach, are words which ex- 
preſs uneaſy feelings; but to ſay that they expreſs 
a judgment would be ridiculous. | 

T hat the ſun is greater than the earth, is a propoſi- 
tion, and therefore the obje& of judgment ; and 
when affirmed or denied, believed or diſbelieved, or 
doubted, it expreſſes judgment, but to ſay that it 
expreſſes only a feeling in the mind of him that be- 
lieves it, would be ridiculous. | 

Theſe two operations of mind, when we conſider | 
them ſeparately, are very different, and eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed. When we feel without judging, or judge 
without feeling, it is impoſſible, without very groſs 
inattention, to miſtake the one for the other.. 

But in many operations of the kind, both are in- 
ſeparably conjoined under one name ; and when we 
are not aware that the operation is complex, we may 
take one ingredient to be the whole, and overlook 
the otber. D171 a 

In former ages, that moral power, by which hu- 
man actions ought to be regulated, was called regſon, 
and conſidered both by Philoſophers, and by the vul- 
gar, as the power of judging what we ought, and 
what we ought not to do. | | 

This is very fully expreſſed by Mr. Huuz, in his 
Treatiſe of Human Nature, Book II. Part III. $ 3. 
« Nothing is more uſual in philoſophy, and even 
%“ in common life, than to talk of the combat of 
4 paſſion and reaſon, to give the preference to rea- 
« ſon, and aſſert that men are only ſo far virtuous 
« as they conform themſelves to its dictates. Every 
rational creature, tis faid, is obliged to regulate 
e his actions by reaſon ; and if any other motive or 
“principle challenge the direction of his conduct, 
e he ought to oppoſe it, till it be entirely ſubdued, 
cc or, at leaſt, brought to a conformity to that ſu- 
% perior principle. On this method of thinking, 
the greateſt part of moral philoſophy, ancient 


„ and modern, ſeems to be founded.“ 5 2 
25 d 
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_ That thoſe Philoſophers attended chiefly to the 
judging power of our moral faculty, appears from 
the names they gave to its operations, and from 
the whole of their language concerning it. 

The modern 8 has led men to attend 


chiefly to their ſenſations and feelings, and thereby 
to reſolve into mere feeling, complex acts of the 
mind, of which feeling is only one ingredient. 

E had occaſion, in the preceding Eſſays, to obſerve, 
that ſeveral operations of the mind, to which we 
give one name, and conſider as one act, are com- 
pounded of more fimple acts inſeparably united in 
our conſtitution, and that in theſe, ſenſation or 
feeling often makes one ingredient. . 

Thus the appetites of hunger and thirſt are com- 
pounded of an uneaſy ſenſation, and the deſire of 
food or drink. In our benevolent affections, there 
is both an agreeable feeling, and a deſire of happi- 
neſs to the ohject of our affection; and malevolent 
affections have ingredients of a contrary nature. 

In theſe inſtances, ſenſation or feeling is inſepara- 
bly conjoined with deſire. In other inſtances, we 
find ſenſation inſeparably conjoined with judgment 
or belief, and that in two different ways. In ſome 
inſtances, the judgment or belief ſeems to be the 
conſequence of the ſenſation, and to be regulated 
by it. In other inſtances the ſenſation is the conſe- 
quence of the judgment. 

When we perceive an external object by our 
ſenſes, we have a ſenſation conjoined by a firm be- 
Hef of the extitence and ſenſible qualities of the ex- 
ternal object. Nor has all the ſubtilty of metaphy- 
ſics been able to disjoin what nature has .conjoined 
in our conſtitution. Dzs CarTEs and Lockx en- 
deavoured, by reaſoning, to deduce the exiſtence 
of external objects from our ſenſations, but in vain. 
Subſequent Philoſophers, finding no reaſon for this 
connection, endeavoured to throw off the belief of 
external objects as being unreaſonable; but this at- 
$653 2 | | tempt 
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tempt is no leſs vain. Nature has doomed us to 
believe the teſtimony of our ſenſes, whether we 
can give a good reaſon for doing ſo or not. 

In this inſtance, the belief or judgment is the 
conſequence of the ſenſation, as the fenſation is the 
* of the impreſſion made on the organ of 
ſenſe. | | 
But in moſt of the operations of mind in which 
judgment or belief is combined with feeling, the 
feeling is the conſequence' of the judgment, and is 
regulated by it. Es. 7 

Thus, an account of the good conduct of a friend 
at a diſtance gives me a very agreeable feeling, and 
a contrary account would give me a very uneaſy 
feeling ; but theſe feelings depend entirely upon my 
belief of the report. | 

In hope, there is an agreeable feeling, depending 
upon the belief or expectation of good to come: 
Fear is made up of contrary ingredients ; in both, 
the feeling is regulated by the degree of belief. 

In the * we bear to the worthy, and in our 
contempt of the worthleſs, there is both judgment 
= feeling, and the laſt depends entirely upon the 

rſt. | | | | 
The ſame may be faid of gratitude for good offices 
and reſentment of injuries. | | 

Let me now conſider how I am affected when I ſee 
a man exerting himſelf nobly in a good cauſe. I am 
conſcious that the effect of his conduct on my mind 
is complex, though it may be called by one name. 
I look up to his virtue, I approve, I admire it. In 
doing ſo, I have pleafure indeed, or an agreeable feel- 
ing; this is granted. But I find myſelf intereſted in 
his ſucceſs and in his fame. This is affection; tt is 
love and eſteem, which is more than mere feeling. 
The man is the object of this eſteem; but in mere 
feeling there is no object. | ook 

I am likewiſe conſcious, that this agreeable feeling 
in me, and this eſteem of him depend entirely __ 

| the 
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the judgment I form of his conduct. dge chat 
this — — merits eſteem; and, while I I juds judge, 
I cannot but eſteem him, and contemplate tis con- 
duct with pleaſure. Perſuade me that he was bribed, 
or that he acted from ſome mercenary or bad mo- 
tive, immediately my eſteem and my agreeable feel- 
* vaniſh. 


the approbation of a good action, therefore, 


there is feeling indeed, but there is alſo eſteem of 


the agent; and both the feeling and the eſteem de- 


pend upon the judgment we form of his conduct. 


When J exerciſe my moral faculty about my own 


actions or thoſe of other men, I am conſcious that 
1 judge as well as feel. I accuſe and excuſe, I acquit 
and condemn, I aſſent and diſſent, I believe and diſ- 
helieve, and doubt. Theſe are acts of judgment, 
and not feelings. 

Every determination of the underſtanding, with 


regard to what is true or falſe, is is Judgment | That 
ear falſe witneſs, 

. propoſitions, of the truth of which I am as well 

convinced as of any propoſition in Euclin. I am 


T ought not to ſteal, or kill, or to 


conſcious that I judge them to be true propoſitions ; 
and my conſciouſneſs makes all other arguments 
unneceſſary, with regard to the een of my 
on mind. 

That. other men judge, as well as feel in ſuch caſes, 


lam convinced, becauſe they underſtand me when 
J expreſs my moral judgment, and expreſs Wenn by 


the ſame terms and phraſes 

Suppoſe that, in a caſe well known to both, my 
friend ſays, Such a man did well and wworthily, his con- 
duct is highly approveable. This ſpeech, according to 
all rules. of interpretation, exprefles my friend's 


judgment of the man's conduct. This judgment 


may be true or falſe, and I may agree in opinion with 
him, or I may diſſent from him without offence, as 
we may dier enden matters of Judgment. 42 
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Suppoſe, again, that, in relation to the ſame caſe, 
my friend ſays, The man's conduct gave me a very agree- 


able feeling. „„ | | 
This ſpeech, . if approbation be nothing but an 
azrecable feeling, muſt have the very ſame mean- 


ing with the firſt, and expreſs neither more nor leſs, 


But this cannot. be, for two reaſons, 
Fir/t, Becauſe there is no rule in grammar or rhe- 
toric, nor any uſage in language, by which theſe 
two ſpeeches can. be conſtrued, ſo as to have the 
{ame meaning. The ir- exprefles plainly an opinion 
or judgment of the conduct of the man, but ſays no- 
thing of the ſpeaker. The /econd only teſtifies a fact 
concerning the ſpeaker, to wit, that he had ſuch a 
feeling. . Ne 


Another reaſon why theſe two ſpeeches. cannot 


mean the ſame thing is, that the firſt may be contra- 
dicted without any ground of offence, ſuch contra- 
diction being only a difference of opinion, which, 
to a reaſonable man, gives no offence. But the ſe- 
cond ſpeech cannot be contradicted without an af- 
front; for, as every man mult know his own feel- 
ings, to deny that a man had a feeling which he at- 
firms he had, is to charge him with falſehood. 

If moral approbation be a real judgment, which 
produces an agreeable feeling in the mind of him 
who judges, both ſpeeches are perfectly intelligible, 


in the moſt obvious and literal ſenſe. Their mean- 


ing is different, but they are related, ſo that the one 


may be inferred from the other, as we infer the ef. 
fect from the cauſe, or the cauſe from the effect. 1 


know, that what a man judges to be a very wor- 
thy action, he contemplates with pleaſure ; and what 
he contemplates with pleaſure, muſt, in his judg- 


ment, have worth. But the judgment and the feel- 
ing are different acts of his mind, though connected 


as cauſe and effect. He can expreſs either the one or 
the other with perfect propriety; but the ſpeech 


inept 


which expreſſes his feeling is altogether improper and 
r og 1 3 - — ; 
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inept to expreſ his judgment, for this evident rea- 
ſon, that judgment and feeling, though in ſome ca- 
ſes connected, are things in their nature different. 

If we ſuppoſe, on the other hand, that moral a 

probation is nothing more than an agreeable feeling, 
occaſioned by the contemplation of an action, the 
ſecond ſpecch above mentioned has a diſtinet mean- 
ing, and expreſſes all that is meant by moral appro- 
bation. But the firſt ſpeech either means the very 
ſame thing, (which cannot be, for the reafons alrea- 
dy mentioned) or it has no meaning. 

Now, we may appeal to the Reader, whether, in 

converſation upon human characters, ſuch ſpeeches 
as the firſt are not as frequent, as familiar, and as 
well underſtood, as any thing in language; and he- 
ther they have not been common in all ages that we 
can trace, and in all languages? 
This doctrine, therefore, That moral approbation 
is merely a feeling without judgment, neceſſarily car- 
ries along with it this conſequence, that a form of 
ſpeech, upon one of the moſt common topics of diſ- 
courſe, which either has no meaning, or a meaning 
irreconcileable to all rules of gramm ar or rhetoric, 
is found to be common and familiar in all languages 
and in all ages of the world, while every man 2 
how to expreſs the meaning, if it have any, in * 
and proper language. {c1 
Such a conſequence I think ſufficient to ſink ny 
philoſophical opinion on which it hangs. 

A particular language may have ſome oddity, or 
even abſurdity, introduced by ſome man of emi- 
nence, from caprice or wrong judgment, and fol- 
lowed, by ſervile imitators, r a time, till it be 
| detected, and, of conſequence, diſcountenanced and 
dropt; but that the ſame abſurdity ſhould pervade 
all languages, through all ages, and that, after be- 
ing detected and expoſed, it ſhould Kill keep its 
countenance and its place in language as much as 
before, this can never be while men have under- 
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It may be obſerved by the way, that the fame ar- 
gament may be applied, with equal force, againſt 
thoſe other paradoxical opinions of modern philoſo- 
phy, which we before mentioned as connected with 
this, ſuch as, that beauty and deformity are not at 
all in the objects to which language univerſally aſ- 
cribes them, but are merely feelings in the mind of 
the ſpectator ; that the ſecondary qualities are not 
in external objects, but are merely feelings or ſen- 


- ſations in him that perceives them; and, in general, 


that our external and internal ſenſes are faculties by 
which we have ſenſations or feelings only, but by 
which we do not judge. 2 

That every form of ſpeech, which language affords 
to expreſs our judgments, ſhould, in all ages, and 
in all languages, be uſed to expreſs what is no 


judgment; and that feelings, which are eaſily ex- 


preſſed in proper language, ſhould as univerſally be 


expreſſed by language altogether improper and ab- 


ſurd, I cannot believe; and therefore muſt con- 
clude, that if language be the expreſſion of thought, 
men judge of the primary and ſecondary qualities 
of body by their external ſenſes, of beauty and des 
formity by their taſte, and of virtue and vice by 
their moral faculty. | | 

A truth ſo evident as this is, can hardly be ob- 
ſcured and brought into doubt, but by the abuſe of 
words. And much abuſe of words there has been 
upon this ſubject. To avoid this, as much as poſſible, 
have uſed the word judgment, on one fide, and ſenſa- 
tion or feeling, upon the other; hecauſe theſe words 
have been leaſt liable to abuſe or ambiguity. But it 
may be proper to make ſome obſervations upon other 
words that have been uſed in this controverly. 
Mr. Home, in his Treatiſe of human Nature, has 
employed two ſections upon it, the titles of which 
are, Moral Diſtinctiant not derived from Reaſon, and 
Moral Diſtinctians —_— from a Moral Senſe. 

* EE | 
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When he is not, by cuſtom, led unawares to ſpeak 
of reaſon like other men, he limits that word to fig- 
nify only the power of judging in matters merely 
ſpeculative. Hence he concludes, © That reaſon of 
itſelf is inactive and perfectly inert.” That“ ac- 
* tions may be laudable or blameable, but cannot 
* be reaſonable or unreaſonable.” "That © it is not 
% contrary to reaſon, to prefer the deſtruction of 
% the whole world to the Kratching of my finger.“ 
That “ it is not contrary to reaſon, for me to chuſe 
« my total ruin to prevent the leaſt uneaſineſs of an 
Indian, or of a perſon wholly unknown to me.” 

That © reaſon is, and ought only to be, the ſlave of 
the paſſions, and can never pretend to any other 
office, than to ſerve and obey them.” 

If we take the word reaſon to mean what com- 
mon uſe, both of philoſophers, and of the vulgar, 
hath made it to mean, theſe maxims are not only 
falſe, but licentious. It is only his abuſe of the 


words reaſon and paſſion, that can juſtify them from f 
this cenſure. | , 

The meaning of a common word is not to be aſ- . 
certained by philoſophical theory, but by common | 
uſage; and if a man will take the liberty of limit- k 


ing or extending the meaning of common words at 
his pleaſure, he may, like ManpeviLLe, inſinuate 
the moſt licentious paradoxes with the appearance 
of plauſibility. I have before made ſome obſervati- 
ons upon the meaning of this word, Eſſay II. chap. 
2. and Eſſay III. part 3. chap. 1. to which the Reader 


- 


is referred. | b 
When Mr. Hume derives moral diſtinctions from ) 


a moral ſenſe, I agree with him in words, but we 
differ about the meaning of the word ſenſe. Every 
power to which the name of a ſenſe has been given, 
is a power of judging of the objects of that ſenſe, 
and has been accounted ſuch in all ages; the 
moral ſenſe therefore is the power of judging 
nmorals. But Mr. Hume will have the moral 
ſenſe to be only a power of feeling, without judg- 


ing: This I fake to be an abuſe of a word. 
| | Authors 
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Authors who place moral approbation in feeling 
only, very often uſe the word ſentiment, to expreſs feel. - 


ing without judgment. This I take likewiſe to be an 


abuſe of a word. Our moral determinations may, 
with propriety, be called moral ſentiments. For the word 


ſentiment, in the Englith language, never, as I conceive, 


ſigniſies mere feeling, but judgment accompanied 
with feeling. It was wont to ſignify opinion or judg- 
ment of any kind, but of late, is appropriated to 
ſignify an opinion or judgment, that ſtrikes, and 
produces ſome agreeable or uneaſy emotion. S0 
we ſpeak of ſentiments of reſpect, of eſteem, of 
gratitude. But I never heard the pain of the gout, 
or any other mere feeling, called a ſentiment, 
Even the word judgment has been uſed by Mr. 
Hume to expreſs what he maintains to be only a 
feeling. Treatiſe of Human Nature, part 3. page 
The term perception is no leſs applicable to 
% thoſe. judgments by which we diſtinguiſh moral 
„good and evil, than to every other operation 
* of the mind.” Perhaps he uſed this word inadver- 
tently ; for I think there cannot be a greater. abuſe 
of words, than to put judgment for what he held 
to be mere fecling. ﬆ t | 
All the words moſt commonly uſed, both by phi. 
loſophers and by the vulgar, to expreſs. the operati- 
ons of our moral faculty, ſuch as, deciſion, determi- 
ration, ſentence, approbation, diſapprobation, applauſe, 
cenſure, praiſe, blame, neceſlarily imply judgment 
in their meaning, When, therefore, they are uſed 
by Mr. Hunz, and others, who hold his opinion, 
to ſignify feelings only, this is an abuſe of words. 
If theſe Philoſophers wiſh to ſpeak plainly and pro- 
perly, they muſt, in diſcourſing of morals, diſcard 
theſe words altogether, becauſe their eſtabliſhed lig- 
nification in the language, is contrary to what they 


would expreſs by them. 


They muſt likewiſe diſcard from morals the words 
ought and ought not, which very properly expreſs 


judgment, but cannot be applied to mere feelings. 
| | Upon 


[ 
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Upon theſe words Mr. Hows has made a particular 
obſervation in the concluſion of his firſt ſection above 
mentioned, I ſhall give it in his own words, and 
make ſome remarks upon it. 

“J cannot forbear adding to theſe reaſonings, an 
Fc obſervation which may, perhaps, be found of 
* ſome importance. In every ſyſtem of morality 
„ which I have hitherto met with, I have always 
é“ remarked, that the Author proceeds | for ſome time 
“in the ordinary way of reaſoning, and eſtabliſhes 
& the being of a God, or makes obſervations con- 
te cerning human affairs; when, of a ſudden, I am 
* furpriſed to find, that, inſtead of the uſual copu- 
“% lations of propoſitions, is and is net, T meet with 
“no propoſition that is not connected with an ought, 
* or an ought not. This change is imperceptible, but 
« is however, of the laſt conſequence. For as this 
* ought or ought not expreſſes ſome new relation or 
« affirmation, tis neceſſary that it ſhould be obſerv- 
ed and explained; and, at the ſame time, that a 
© reaſon ſhould be given for what ſeems altogether 
« inconceivable ; how this new relation can be a de- 
“ duction from others which are entirely different 
* from it. But as Authors do not commonly uſe 
« this precaution, I ſhall preſume to recommend it 
eto the Readers; and am perſuaded, that this ſmall 
“attention would ſubvert all the vulgar ſyſtems of 
* morality, and let us ſee, that the diſtinction of 
vice and virtue, is not founded merely on the re- 
e lations of objects, nor is perceived by reaſon.“ 

We may here obſerve, that it is acknowledged, 
that the words ought and ought not expreſs ſome rela. 
tion or affirmation ; but a relation or affirmation 
which Mr. Hung thought inexplicable, or, at leaſt, 
inconſiſtent with his 'K yſtem of morals. He muſt, 
therefore, have thought, that they ought not to be 
pſed in treating of that ſubject. 

He likewiſe makes two demands, and, taking it 
for granted that they cannot be ſatisfied, is Pegel 
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ded, that an attention to this is ſufficient to ſubvert 
all the vulgar ſyſtems of morals. ' | 

The i demand is, that ought and ought not be 
explained. | 

To a man that underſtands Engliſh, there are 
ſurely no words that require explanation leſs. Are 
not all men taught, from their early years, that they 
ought not to lie, nor ſteal, nor ſwear falſely? But 
Mr. Hunz thinks, that men never underſtood what 
theſe precepts mean, or rather that they are unintel- 
ligibhle. If this be ſo, I think indeed it will follow, 
that all the vulgar ſyſtems of morals are ſubverted. 
Dr. JogNsoN, in his Dictionary, explains the word 
ought to ſignify, being obliged by duty; and I Know- 
no better explication that can be given of it. The 
Reader will ſce what I thought neceſſary to ſay con- 
cerning the moral relation expreſſed by this word, 
in Eſſay III. part 3. chap. 5. | | 


Ihe ſecond demand is, That a reaſon ſhould be 


given why this relation ſhould be a deduction from 
others which are entirely different from it. 

This is to demand a reaſon for what does not exiſt. 
The firſt principles of morals are not deductions. . 
They are ſelf-evident ; and their truth, like that of 
other axioms, is perceived without reaſoning or 
deduction. And moral truths that are not ſelf-eyi- 
dent, are deduced, not from relations quite differ- 
ent from them, but the firſt principles of morals. 

[a a matter ſo intereſting to mankind, and ſo fre- 
quently the ſubject of converſation among the learn- 


ed and the unlearned as. morals is, it may ſurely be 


expected, that men will expreſs both their e 
and their feelings with propriety, and conſiſtently 
with the rules of language. An opinion, therefore, 
which makes the language of all ages and nations, 


upon this ſubject, to be improper, contrary to all 


rules of language, and fit to be diſcarded, needs no 
Qther refutation, | 4 
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As mankind have, in all ages, underſtood reaſom 
to mean the power by which not only our ſpeculative 
opinions, but our actions ought to be regulated, we 
may ſay, with. perfect propriety, that all vice is con- 
trary to reaſon ; that, by reaſon, we are to judge of 
what we ought to do, as well as of what we ent 
to believe. 

But though all vice be contrary to reaſon, con- 
ceive that it would not be a proper definition of vice 
to ſay, that it is a conduct contrary to reaſon, be- 
cauſe this definition would apply equally to folly, 
which all men diſtinguiſh from vice. 

There are other Iraſes which have been uſed on 
the ſame ſide of the queſtion, which I ſee no reaſon 
for adopting, ſuch as, acting contrary to the relations 
of things, contrary to the reaſon of things, to the fitneſs 
of things, to the truth of things, to abſolute fitneſs. Theſe 
phraſes have not the authority of common uſe, 
which, in matter of language, is great. They ſeem 
to have been invented by ſome authors, with a view 
to explain the nature of vice; but I do not think 
they anſwer that end. If intended a8 definitions of 
vice, they are improper; becauſe, in the moſt fa- 
vourable ſenſe they can bear, they extend to every 
kind of fooliſh and abſurd conduct, as well as to that 
which 1 is vicious. | 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome obſervati- 
ons upon the five arguments which Mr. Hume has 
offered upon this point in his Enquiry. ._ 

The #7/ is, That it is impoſſible that the. hypotheſis 
he oppoſes, can, in any particular "tance, be ſo 
much as rendered intelligible, whatever ſpecious 
figure it may make in general diſcourſe. © Examine, 
< ſays he, the crime of ingratitude, anatomize all its 


_  & circumſtances, and examine, by your reaſon alone, 


in what conſiſts the demerit or blame, you will 
„ never come to _ iſſue or concluſion.” | 
I think it unneceſſary to follow him through all 


the accaunts of ingratitude which he conceives may 
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be given by thoſe whom he oppoſes, becauſe I agree 
with him in that which he himſelf adopts, to wit, 
That this crime ariſes from a complication of cir- 
« cumſtances, which, being preſented to the ſpecta- 
<+ tor, excites the ſentiment of blame by the parti- 
* cular itructure and fabric of his mind.“ 

This he thought a true and intelligible account of 
the criminality of ingratitude. So do I. And there- 
fore I think the hypotheſis he oppoſes is intelligible, 
when applied to a particular inſtance. | 

Mr. Hume, no doubt, thought, that the account 
he gives of ingratitude is inconſiſtent with the hy- 
potheſis he oppoſes, and could not be adopted by 
thoſe who hold that hypotheſis. He could be led to 
think ſo, only by taking for granted one of theſe 
two things. Either, ict, That the /entiment of blame 
is a feeling only, without judgment ; or, /econdly, 
That whatever is excited by the particular fabric and 
ſtructure of the mind muſt be feeling only, and not 
judgment. But I cannot grant either the one or 
the other. | | 

For, as to the-fr/, it ſeems evident to me, that 
both /entiment and blame imply judgment; and, there- 
fore, that the 1 of blame is a judgment accom- 
panicd with feeling, and not mere feeling without 
judgment | 

The ſecond can as-little;be granted; for no opera- 
tion of mind, whether judgment or feeling, can be 
excited but by that particular ſtructure and fabric of 
the mind which makes us capable of that opera- 
ti 2 | 

Buy that part of our fabric which we call the faculty 
of ſeeing, we judge of viſible objects; by taſte, ano- 
ther part of our fabric, we Judge of beauty and de- 
formity ; by that part of our fabric, which enables 
us to form abſtract conceptions, to compare them, 
and perceive their relations, we judge of abſtract 
truths, and by that part of our fabric which we call 


the moral faculty, we judge of virtue and vice. If we 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe a being without any moral faculty in his 
fabric, I grant that he could not have the ſentiments 
of blame and moral approbation. 

There are, therefore, judgments, as well as feel- 
ings, that are excited by the particular ſtructure and 
fabric of the mind. But there is this remarkable 
difference between them, That every judgment is, 
in its own nature, true or falſe; and though it de- 
pends upon the fabric of a mind, whether it have 
ſuch a judgment or not, it depends not upon that 
fabric Whether the judgment he true or not. A true 
judgment will be true, whatever be the fabric of the 
mind; but a particular ſtructure and fabric is neceſ- 
ſary, in order to our perceiving that truth. Nothing 
like this can be ſaid of mere feelings, becauſe the 
attributes of true or falſe do not belong to them. 

Thus I think it appears, that the hypotheſis which 
Mr. Hunz oppoſes is not unintelligible, when applied 
to the particular inſtance of ingratitude ; becauſe the 
account of ingratitude which he himſelf thinks true 
and intelligible, is perfectly agreeable to it. 

The. ſecond argument amounts to this: That in 
moral deliberation, we muſt be acquainted before- 
hand with all the, objects and all their relations. 
After theſe things are known, the underſtanding has 
no farther room to operate. Nothing remains but 
to feel, on our part, ſome ſentiment of blame or 
approbation. | | | 

Let us apply this reaſoning to the office of a judge, 
In a cauſe that comes before him, he muſt be made 
acquainted with all the objects, and all their relati- 
ons. After this, his underſtanding has no farther 
room to operate. Nothing remains, on his part, 
but to feel the right or the wrong ; and mankind 
have, very abſurdly, called him a judge; he ought 
to be called a /eeler. | 

To anſwer this argument more directly: The man 
who deliberates, after all the objects and relations 
mentioned by Mr. Hume are known to him, has a 

EE, point 
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point to determine; and that is, whether the action 
under his deliberation ought to be done or ought 
not. In molt cafes, this point will appear ſelf-evi- 
dent to a man who has been accuſtomed to exerciſe 
his moral judgment ; in ſome caſes it may require 
reaſoning. | 

In like manner, the judge, after all the circum- 
ſtances of the cauſe are known, has to judge, whether 
the plaintiff has a juſt plea or not. 

The third argument is taken from the analogy 
between moral. beauty and natural, between moral 
ſentiment and taſte. As beauty is not a quality of 
the object, but a certain feeling of the ſpectator, ſo 
virtue and vice are not qualities in the perſons to 
whom language aſcribes them, but feelings of the 
ſpectator. | 

But is it certain that beauty is not any quality of 
the object? This is indeed a paradox of modern phi- 
loſophy, built upon a philoſophical theory ; but a 
paradox ſo contrary to the common language and 
common ſenſe of mankind, that it ought rather to 
overturn the theory on which it ſtands, than receive 
any ſupport from it. And if beauty be really a qua- 
lity of the object, and not merely a feeling of the 
ſpectator, the whole force of this argument goes over 
to the other ſide of the queſtion. e 

„ EvcLip, he ſays, has fully explained all the 
* qualities of the circle, but has not, in any propo- 
i ſition, ſaid a word of its beauty. The reafon is 
* evident. The beauty is not a quality of the 
“ circle.” | | | | 

By the qualities of the circle, he muſt mean its pro- 
perties ; and there are here two miſtakes. | 

Hiri, Eucim has not fully explained all the pro- 
perties of the circle. Many have been diſcovered 
and demonſtrated which he never dreamt of. 

Secondly, The reaſon why Euclip has not ſaid a 
word of the beauty of the circle, is not, hat beauty 
is not a quality of the circle; the reaſon is, that Evuctip 

| hs EN never 
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never digreſſes from his ſubject. His purpoſe was to 
demonſtrate the mathematical properties of the 
circle. Beauty is a quality of the circle, not demon- 
ſtrable by mathematical reaſoning, but immediately 
perceived by a good taſte. To ſpeak of it would have 
been a digreſſion from his ſubject, and that is a fault 
hie is never guilty of. 

The fourth argument is, That inanimate objeas 
may bear to each other all the ſame relations which 
we obſerve in moral agents. 

If this were true, it would be very much to the 
purpoſe ; but it ſeems to be thrown out raſhly, with- 
out any attention to its evidence. Had Mr. Hum 
reflected but a very little upon this dogmatical aſſer- 
tion, a thouſand inſtances would have occurred to him 
in direct contradiction to it. | 

May not one animal be more tame, or more do- 
cile, or more cunning, or more fierce, or more ra- 
venous, than another? Are theſe relations to be 
found in inanimate objects? May not one man be a 
better painter, or ſculptor, or ſhip- builder, or tailor, 
or ſhoemaker, than another? Are theſe relations to 
be found in inanimate objects, or even in brute- ani- 
mals? May not one moral agent be more juſt, more 
pious, more attentive to any moral duty, or more 
eminent in any moral virtue, than another? Are not 
theſe relations peculiar to moral agents? But to 
come to the relations moſt eſſential to morality. 

When I ſay that I ought to do ſuch an action, that it 
is my duty, do not theſe words expres a relation be- 
. tween me and a certain action in my power; a rela- 
tion which cannot be between inanimate objects, or 
between any other objects but a moral agent and bis 
moral actions; a relation which is well underſtood 
by all men come to years of underſtanding, and ex- 

eſſed in all languages! 3 

Again, when in deliberating about two actions in 
my power, which cannot both be done, I fay this 
ought to be 3 to the other; that juſtice, for 

inſtance, 
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inſtance, ought to be preferred to generoſity ; I ex- 


preſs a moral relation between two Actions of a moral | 
agent, which is well underſtood, and which cannot 


exiſt between objects of any otherdd&nfd. 
There are, therefore, moral Młlions which can 
have no exiſtence but between mòͤral agents and their 
voluntary actions. To determine theſe relations is 
the object of morals ; and to determine relations is 
the province of judgment, and not of mere feeling. 
The /a/t argument is a chain of ſeveral propoſiti- 
ons, which deſerve diſtin& conſideration. They 
may, I think, be ſummed up in theſe four: 1. There 
mult be ultimate ends of action, beyond which it is 
abſurd to aſk a reaſon of acting. 2. The ultimate 
ends of human actions can never be accounted for 
by reaſon ; 3. but recommend themſelves entirely 
to the ſentiments and affections of mankind, with- 
out any dependence on the intellectual faculties. 4. 
As virtue is an end, and is deſirable on its own 
account, without fee or reward, merely for the im- 
mediate ſatisfaction it conveys ; it is requiſite, that 
there ſhould. be fome ſentiment which it touches, 
ſome. internal taſte or feeling, or whatever you 
pleaſe to call it, which diſtinguiſhes moral good and 
evil, and which embraces: the one and rejects the 
other. | | 
To the /i of theſe propoſitions 1 entirely agree. 
The ultimate ends of action are what I have called 
the principles action, which I have endeavoured, in 
the third Eſſay, to enumerate, and to claſs under 
three heads of mechanical, animal and rational. 

The /econd propoſition needs ſome explication. I 
take its meaning to be, That there cannot be ano- 
ther end, for the ſake of which an ultimate end is 
purſued : For the reaſon of an action means nothing 
but the end for which the action is done; and the 
reaſon of an end of action can mean nothing but 
another end, for the ſake of which that end 15 pur- 
ſued, and to which it is the means. | * | 
+ OY ER That 
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his reaſoning confirmation of it. Aſk a man, 

„ zohy he uſes exarciſe ? he will anſwer, becauſe he de. 
« fires to kee bealth., If you then enquire, why 
&* be deſires heal ß he will readily reply, becauſe ſicł- 
< neſs is painful. ou puſh your enquiries further, 
& and deſire a reaſon why he hates pain, it is impoſ- 


That this 1s 1 author's meaning is evident from 
e 


„ ſible he can ever give any. This is an ultimate 


<« end, and is never referred to any other object.“ 
To account by reaſon for an end, therefore, is to 
ſhow another end, for the ſake of which that end is 


. defired and purſued. And that, in this ſenſe, an ul- 


timate end can never be accounted for by reaſon, is 
certain, becauſe that cannot be an ultimate end which 
is purſued only for the ſake of another end. 

I agree therefore with Mr. Hume in this ſecond 
propolition, which indeed is implied in the firſt. 
. The third propoſition is, That ultimate ends re- 
commend themſelves entirely to the fentiments and 


affections of mankind, without any dependence on 


the intellectual faculties. | 
By /entiments he muſt here mean feelings without 


judgment, and by affections, ſuch affections as imply 


no judgment. For ſurely an operation that imphes 


judgment, cannot be independent of the intellectual 


8 | 5 
This being underſtood, I cannot aſſent to this pro- 
poſition. | ? 
The Author ſeems to think it e in the pre- 
ceding, or a neceſſary conſequence from it, that be- 
cauſe an ultimate end cannot be accounted for by 
reaſon; that is, cannot be purſued merely for the 
ſake of another end; hiretire it can have no de- 
pendence on the intellectual faculties. I deny this 
conſequence, and can ſee no force in it. n 
I think it not only does not follow from the pre- 


ceding propoſition, but that it is contrary to truth. 


A man may act from gratitude as an ultimate end; 
but gratitude implies a judgment and belief of fa- 
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vours received, and therefore is dMendent on the 
intelleQual faculties. A man ng from reſpect 
to a worthy character as an ultima d; but this 
reſpect neceſſarily implies a judg of worth in 
the perſon, and therefore is dep nt on the intel- 
lectual faculties. 6 | | 

I have endeavoured in the third Eſſay before men- 
tioned, to ſhew that, beſide the animal principles of 
our nature, which require will and intention, but 
not judgment, there are alſo in human nature rati- 
onal principles of action, or ultimate ends, which 
have, in all ages, been called rational, and have a 
Juſt title to that name, not only from the authority 
of language, but becauſe they can have no exiſtence 
but in beings endowed with reaſon, and becauſe, in 
all their exertions, they require not only intention 
and will, but judgment or reaſon. | 

Therefore, until it can be proved that an ultimate 
end cannot be dependent on the intellectual faculties, 
this third propoſition, and all that hangs upon it, 
muſt fall to the ground. 1 | 
The /aft propoſition aſſumes, with very good rea- 
ſon, That virtue is an ultimate end, and deſirable, 
on its own account. From which, it the third pro- 
poſition were true, the concluſion would undoubt- 
edly follow, That virtue has no dependence on the 
intellectual faculties. But as that propoſition is not 
granted, nor proved, this conclufion is left without 
any ſupport from the whole of the argument. 

{ ſhould not have thought it worth while to- in- 
ſiſt ſo long upon this controverſy, if I did not con- 
ceive that the conſequences which the contrary opi- 
nions draw after them are important. os 

If what we call moral judgment be no real judg- 
ment, but merely a feeling, it follows, that the prin- 
ciples of morals which we have been taught to con- 
ſider as an immutable Jaw to all intelligent beings, 
have no other foundation but an arbitrary ſtructure 


and fabric in the conſtitution of the human mind: 
. . So 
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So that, by a Ehange in our ſtructure, what is im- 
moral might eme moral, virtue might be turn- 
ed into vice, vice into virtue. And beings of 
a difierent ſ ure, according to the variety of 
their feelings, ng have different, nay oppoſite mea- 
ſures of moral go and evil. Pas 

It follows that, from our notions of morals, we 


can conclude nothing concerning a moral character 
in the Deity, which 1s the foundation of all religion, 


and the ſtrongeſt ſupport of virtue. 


Nay, this opinion ſeems to conclude ſtrongly 
againſt a moral character in the Deity, ſince nothing 
arbitrary or mutable can be conceived to enter into 
the deſcription of a nature eternal, immutable, and 
neceſſarily exiſtent. Mr. Hums ſeems perfectly con- 


ſiſtent with himſelf, in allowing of no evidence for 


the moral attributes of the Supreme Being, what- 
ever there may be for his natural attributes. 
On the other hand, if moral judgment be a true 


and real judgment, the principles of morals ſtand 


upon the immutable foundation of truth, and can 
undergo no change by any difference of fabric, or 
ſtructure of thoſe who judge of them. There may 


be, and there are, beings, who have not the faculty 


of conceiving moral truths, or perceiving the ex- 
cellence of moral worth, as there are beings incapa- 
ble of perceiving mathematical truths; but no de- 


fect, no error of underſtanding, can make what 
zs true to be falſe. : 


If it be true that piety, juſtice, benevolence, wiſ- 
dom, temperance, fortitude, are in their own na- 
ture the moſt excellent and moſt amiable qualities of 
a human creature; that vice has an inherent turpi- 
tude, which merits diſapprobation and diſlike ; theſe 


_ truths cannot be hid from him whoſe underſtanding 


is infinite, whoſe judgment is always according to 
truth, and who muſt eſteem every thing according 
tO its real value. | | | 
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The Judge of all the earth, we are fure, will do 
right. He has given to men the faculty of perceiv- 
ing the right and the wrong in conduct, as far as is 
neceſſary to our preſent ſtate, and of perceiving the 
dignity of the one, and the demerit of the other ; 
and ſurely there can be no real knowledge or real 
excellence in man, which is not in his Maker. | 

We may therefore juſtly conclude, That what we 
know in part, and ſee in part, of right and wrong, 
he ſees perfectly; that the moral excellence which 


we ſee and admire in ſome of our fellow. creatures, 


is a faint but true copy of that moral excellence, 
which is eſſential to his nature; and that to tread 
the path of virtue, is the true dignity of our na- 
ture, an imitation of God, and the way to obtain 
his favour. | | 
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